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YOUNG LOVE AND OLD HATE 


BY LEWIS B. ELY 


I. 
y the height of the midnight downpour Colonel Divoll’s editor, 


Tom Shelby, in the colonel’s buggy, dashed up to the livery- 
stable on the back street behind the Boonetown court-house. 

“‘Get out your carriage, quick!’ cried Shelby to the astonished 
proprietor. ‘‘Don’t ask questions. We've got to meet the midnight 
local. Hustle.” 

Hawkins’s was the only closed carriage in town, and his pride. He 
gave Tom a long, dubious look; but grabbed the young man’s horse, 
led it to the rear, roused a sleeping human somewhere in the darkness 
of the stalls, and together they rolled the great hack forth. The 
sleeping human happened to be Pevely Sadders, Colonel Divoll’s 
hired man, who should have been at home with his good wife in their 
cabin in the Colonel’s backyard. Perhaps Pevely had had a nip too 
much, but he was sober now and insisted on driving. 

They buckled a team to.the old hack, lighted its weak lamps, and 
it bowled slowly forth at last, turned over to Main Street, and made 
towards the depot at a gallop. When they struck the muddy climb 
of Persimmon Hill, which lay between Boonetown and the station, 
they crawled, snailed, dredged, stalled, almost stuck. As the blow- 
ing team gained the top there came a giant thunder crack; a streak 
shot the sky and showed the hill silver green, the lonely persimmon 
tree on the summit flashing emerald lights, and near it the old log corn 
crib streaming fountains. | 

There came a whistle, a bell, and a headlight playing along the 
rails. Swaying, tumbling, sliding down the hill, the coach splashed 
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up to the platform. Donning again the old tan canvas coat which he 
had squeezed out and laid on the carriage floor, Tom jumped out just 
as the train stopped and a porter, umbrella in hand, ran with a girl 
under the shelter of the depot’s projecting roof. No sooner did she 
catch sight of him than she exclaimed, ‘‘ You dear old darling, down 
here in all thisstorm!”’ Her voice was a rich caress. 

Never was he so astounded, and, in fact, delighted, as in the 
instant of their coming together, when her dear arms went round his 
damp neck and she gave him the sweetest kiss that dim depot lantern 
ever shone upon or darkness ever obscured. 

‘‘But where’s your mustache? Oh, uncle—what!” The caress 
died out of her voice. Shescreamed. Tom realized. 

‘It’s not you!” she cried, aghast. ‘‘Andit’s you! You! You— 
of all men!” Her voice jumped octaves, as if her feelings were 
jumping chasms. She gazed upon him as some horrible object 
reflecting her mistake. That he was a human being seemed not to 
be in her mind. “What have I done! Oh! Oh! . . . You 
have on my uncle’s coat!” she cried accusingly. 

“Yes.” Tom dismally tried to summon his scattered wits. ‘‘ Miss 
Drew—I’m—well—forgive me—I’m the ass in the lion’s skin,” he 
blurted. Touching her arm, he moved her further under the eaves. 
‘“When your telegram came we couldn’t find the Colonel, and I came 


in his place, ” he added. 
“It wasn’t your fault,” she said resentfully. ‘“‘ What could I 


have been thinking of!” 

‘Please don’t think of it again,” he replied; but he didn’t mean 
just that; indeed, he didn’t know what he did mean. He opened the 
waiting-room door, and they went in. ‘‘ Maybe it will let up a little 
in a minute, Miss Drew. I brought a carriage for you.” 

She turned nervously, angrily, and looked him in the eyes. Her 
cheeks aflame, how pretty she was! ‘‘Mr. Shelby,” she cried, 
clenching her hands, “‘I believe you’ve played a trick—a contemptible 
trick!” Then she faltered, ‘‘Have you?” and sank weakly into 
& seat. 

Presently she smiled deprecatingly and her sense of the absurd 
seemed to rescue her for a mere instant as she glanced at Shelby. She 
rested her chin on her knuckles reflectively; once or twice wearily 
closed her lids and sighed; then her blue eyes flashed up at him. 
Many moods played over the superb creature. Andhe? His emo- 
tions were mixed. 

‘* Well, it’s off now,” he remarked, removing the rain-coat, which 
was fast making a perspiring and ridiculous object of him. 

At length, holding the rain-coat about her shoulders, he assisted 
her to make a run for the vehicle. With a foot on the step, though, 
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she hesitated. ‘‘I’d rather ride in a tumbrel than with you in your 
old carriage!” she exclaimed; but got right in. Pevely on the front 
seat perked up his ears. 

Removing the coat, the girl settled back comfortably, if rather de- 
jectedly, against the cushions. The ancient coach fagged up the hill. 

Now for the first time she realized fully her disappointment, her 
utter defeat, in Tom’s coming to Boonetown; and, her voice trem- 
bling with the grievance, she said, ‘‘And you came, you came, after 
all! Mr. Shelby, how could you!” 

Why had he come? _ Solely because of the girl who had travelled 
to the city in the wake of her uncle and begged him not to come. 
Could he ever dismiss that vision of her entering his dingy newspaper 
nest in the metropolitan office just after the colonel’s departure?—the 
refreshing picture of girlish beauty which the doorway framed; the 
heightened color in her cheeks; her hair so perfectly matched by her 
gold-brown raiment; her hesitation as she had approached to talk to 
him; her embarrassment when she had confessed that Boonetown 
hated her old aristocrat uncle; her eloquence as she had pleaded with 
Shelby not to touch his newspaper venture, because it would only 
widen the breach between her uncle and the people—her every word 
an index to womanly character ; the impression which her genuine- 
ness, her girlishness, her grace, her glowing beauty, left upon him! 
Unable to conquer the mounting desire of his heart for this girl, he 
had abandoned himself to it, sacrificed his responsible job in the city, 
staked his all in the sentimental venture—and here he was, hired to 
her uncle to come out and revive his dead elephant. Colonel Divoll 
had “‘bid in” the Boonetown Beacon for ten prices at a sheriff’s sale 
for no other reason than that the Honorable Griffith Crowder, whom 
he despised, was bidding against him. Miss Polly’s resentment and 
reproach burst forth anew, convulsively: “A girl’s feelings count for 
nothing with you, Mr. Shelby. Her intuitions mean nothing to you. 
You’ve no respect for her dearest purposes, her efforts, her sacrifices 
—her prayers,even. You'd undo her influence of years on the person 
nearest her, brush her aside and break her heart for a sheer whim— 
trample upon her feelings—ignore her as if she were nothing! Oh, 
to think of finding you here, after I’ve explained and pleaded and 
begged you not tocome! You have no heart in you!” 

Didn’t he? Something was pounding prodigiously in his breast. 

“‘How could you!” she cried once more, her lips trembling 
pathetically. 

‘Miss Drew, you are demanding a powerful, valid reason. You i 
almost compel me to tell you,’’ he answered, with a peculiar emphasis ! i 
which moved her to look at him wonderingly for an instant. But 4 
her thoughts were less concerned with him than with the apprehended 
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consequence of his coming, for she presently sobbed out, “It will 
break my heart to have uncle openly fighting the town!” 

There came to Tom later a vision of Colonel Divoll, erect and frigid, 
walking about the town with the fair-haired girl, her hand upon his 
arm; she bowing to the people graciously, almost ingratiatingly, as if 
to compensate for the scrupulous, scant civility of her old cavalier. 
Together they were a picture of young Love and old Hate. 

“Think of him,” she exclaimed, “‘opposing Mr. Crowder and the 
temperance people, and everybody just despising him for it!” 

“Miss Drew, the Colonel told me the town was in the hands of a . 
rascal. Yousee, there are two points of view,” ventured Tom. 

“‘And you propose to redeem the town—is that it?” Sudden 
anger had touched her voice with exquisite irony. 

“T might offer that as my motive,” Tom answered defiantly. 

“Dear me, we have here a philanthropist!” she retorted with 
infinite sarcasm. 

Sometimes things hurt us without our knowing why. That irrel- 
evant “philanthropist”? cut Shelby to the quick. Pevely Sadders 
heard the sharp word through the closed window, and during the flash 
of lightning that accompanied her bitter reflection—possibly the skies 
struck fire in sympathy with Tom’s tortured feelings—Pevely looked 
around at him. To this day Shelby hates that word philanthropist. 
The “‘-pist ’—therein the stinger lay, at the end, like a wasp’s, or like 
a whip’s cracker. It cut him inexplicably; it was mortification to 
the spirit. 

Then she softened, giving way to tears and barely audible sobs. 

They rode along in this comparative silence through the dimly 
lighted town, past the feed-store and the Beacon office upstairs, by 
the Court-house Square, down past deep yards and on by Colonel 
Divoll’s residence, that lay just outside the pale, so to speak, beyond 
two churches which faced each other, forming a kind of gateway lead- 
ing into town from the river country. As they drove past the 
Colonel’s a flash of lightning revealed the brilliant geranium beds in 
the vast yard, and a heavy gust shook showers of diamonds from the 
great trees. Then on into the mud and the darkness of the ‘‘river 
road”’ rolled the hack with its unhappy occupants. 

After a long, long, seemingly interminable ploughing along in the 
muddy ruts, they turned in through the huge white horse-shoe gate- 
way of the Drew farm, and bowled across the broad wooded pasture 
to the house. And when at last he assisted her to alight and went 
up on the porch with her to the door, she gave him for his pains a crisp 
and cutting ‘‘Good-night, Mr. Philanthropist! But,” she added, 
“you have really been very kind to meet me in all this storm and 
bring me home.” 
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As Shelby stepped out of the hack in front of the Colonel’s, with 
whom he had his abode, Pevely Sadders put a question: ‘Say, Mister 
Shelby, what is a philanterpist, any way?’”’ Tom could have pulled 
the fool off the driver’s seat and choked him in the mud. 


Il. 


THE Beacon office above the feed-store was a pleasant place, airy 
and light, with its side windows overlooking the court-house square. 
Wooden stairs led up the side of the brick wall to the office door. The 
front windows looked across Main Street to the comfortable porch of 
the Bollinger Hotel. The old press and paraphernalia had been 
cleared out and stored in Colonel Divoll’s barn loft. Pending arrival 
of a new outfit, Tom and the Colonel spent some time in the office dis- 
cussing the town, its ways, its people. One remark occurred fre- 


quently in the crusty old gentleman’s conversation, to the effect that — 


Boonetown was ‘“‘a one man’s town;” and his tone implied that he 
hated the “one man.” 

The Honorable Griffith Crowder, candidate for Congress, was a 
personage of whom one was forced to form some opinion right away. 
His physical heaviness, black-bearded face, richness and depth of 
voice, magnetic warmth of manner—yet in which there was some- 
thing of the bully—all were eloquent of force. And the force carried 
with it a hint of the crude. 


On Sunday morning Tom, being in a rocking-chair on the Colonel’s — 


front porch, had an opportunity of observing Mr. Crowder through 
the side windows of the church next door. Pevely Sadders, standing 
by in the yard, remarked, ‘‘ Look at ‘Brother’ Crowder in the amen 
corner—the salt o’ the yearth in a pew all byitse’f. ’Pears like the 
salt tastes mighty sweet to itse’f sometimes. ” 

And after silently observing the proud figure some moments, see- 
ing him rise and hearing him lift up his tones to heaven as if “big 
with hymn, commander of an host,’”’ Pevely remarked, half to himself 
and half to Shelby: ‘“‘I never seen a man could mix as much politics 
with his religion as Brother Crowder.” 

Crowder was undoubtedly important. His very boots squeaked 
it; his big Derby hat was pompous; he carried a gold-headed cane. 
In everything he seemed just a little to overdo the impressive. Espe- 
cially so since his official occupation at that time was to purchase and 
rear mules for the United States Government; a perfectly respectable 
occupation, to be sure, but hardly comporting with senatorial impor- 
tance. Formerly he had been an Indian agent in the Territory. 

One afternoon shortly afterwards Tom saw him in all his glory. 
A fierce shouting and cracking of whips announced the incoming of a 
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drove of mules from the Government yards. Presently Main Street 
became a broad stream of bobbing brown backs. Mounting a horse- 
block at the edge of the court-house yard, the Honorable Griffith 
Crowder bawled directions to his drivers and pointed here and there 
with his ornate walking-stick; a splendid figure truly. When the 
drove had passed he jumped into his buggy, flicked the whip over his 
beautiful jet-black stallion, and flourished away, following the mules 
over Persimmon Hill to the depot. 

One of the first things to impress Shelby was the intimacy of Grif- 
fith Crowder with ‘“‘Old Man” Anderson, the County Treasurer. 
Every evening Crowder waited in his buggy for him. When you 
heard the stallion whinny you knew that Old Man Anderson was com- 
ing down the court-house steps. The animal greeted him affection- 
ately when he came near. This, though, the old man seemed never 
to notice. There was about the bowed and bearded Treasurer a 
subtle suggestion of mystery, or misery, whatever it was. He 
would climb into a seat beside his friend and silently they would 
drive on. 

Tom was working like a Turk these days, writing, corresponding, 
telegraphing hurry-up messages for new machinery, soliciting adver- 
tisements, attempting to cultivate acquaintances. He was working 
against time. For one thing, he felt uncertain about Colonel Di- 
voll’s steadfastness in the undertaking. Miss Polly drove into town 
daily and whisked her uncle away in her phaeton, making a desperate 
plea with the old fellow to give it up while time remained. Another 
reason for Tom’s haste to get the newspaper under way was, many 
things pointed to a competitor which might enter the field at any 
moment—a rival newspaper in the interests of the Honorable 
Griffith Crowder’s candidacy for Congress. 

One evening after supper, as Colonel Divoll’s journalist was on his 
way uptown to the Beacon office, Mr. Crowder drove past him, looked 
around, slowed up, and said in a friendly, familiar way, ‘‘Get in, Mr. 
Shelby, and let me drive youup.” That was their introduction. 

Tom hesitated for the fraction of a second. Perhaps driving 
with Crowder involved disloyalty to Colonel Divoll. But what was 
the use of being squeamish? He climbed in. . 

By night the square was set in a frame of light. Stores kept 
open until nine o’clock, mail-time, and the population distributed 
itself over the sidewalks. Most of the store fronts had hoods or can- 
opies over them, and, beneath these, lights gave the streets the 
appearance of rows of booths. 

‘““We’ll stop a minute at the post-office, if you say so, Mr. Shelby, 
and then I’d like to take you a little drive with me. I want to 


have a talk with you.” 
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Later, as the two sped down the Main Street road, riverwards, 
Crowder, prefacing his discourse with the offer of a cigar, began: 
“‘T’ve been smoking that cigar for about five years. I wish 
you’d tell me how you like it. Funny how a man will stick to one 
brand, ain’t it? Shelby, what I was about to say is this: Of course 
it’s no more my business than anybody else’s ; but I don’t suppose 
there’s another man in town that would come and tell you about it— 
in fact, no other man in town would be in such a position to know 
about it. I’m in touch with the people. Fact is, Shelby, you are : 
about to make a bad break here. The motive for old Bob Divoll’s ; 
starting that paper is malice against me. And I may say’”—here 
there was a little ring of pride in his tone—‘‘I may say that he’s going 
to fly right in the face of popular sentiment. I'll tell you frankly 
he’s the most unpopular man in this county. Here he’s got rich off 
this community—made his money right here; and he hasn’t got any 1 
more use for his neighbors than if they were so many dogs. People j 
are bound to feel it. They have felt it for years. Take this little 
instance. You know he don’t like the church people—God’s people, 
his neighbors. Let me tell you what he said the otherday. He was i 
coming into town, back from Kansas City, and his man, Pevely Sad- * 
ders, went down to meet him at the depot and carry his valise. When 
they got to the top of the hill, the old gentleman picked up a green 
persimmon under the tree and tasted it. He spit it out and made a 
wry face and said, ‘Pevely, that tastes sort of puckery, like Boone- [ 
town religion.’ Pevely come right back to the feed-store after he i 
took the old gentleman home, and told it. ; 
‘‘But here’s the important thing for you to know, Shelby. This F 
town’s got an old grudge against Bob Divoll. Years ago they had a 
very bitter, bitter lawsuit about some land, and they fought him for \ 
ten years, and beat him. They condemned his land and took it away } 
from him.. He’s still trying to appeal that old suit. He’ll never for- 
give this town, and they’ll never forgive him. He bought the Beacon 
out of spite, and he’s going to run it just for the sake of a grudge. 
Now, Shelby, I’ve laid the matter before you.” 
“ Tell the people for me,” Tom replied, ‘‘that the Beacon is to be 
run by me, not by Colonel Divoll. Our contract gives me an abso- 
lutely free hand, and the paper will be devoted to the interests of 
peace, good feeling, and the town’s general welfare.” ‘ 
They had turned homeward now. i 
“Think it over,” Crowder urged, as Tom was leaving him. ‘‘ Don’t 
make up your mind right away.” 
‘It’s made up long ago. I’m here for keeps.” 
‘Hold on a minute,” said the politician, loath to depart. -‘‘ Now, 
you know I haven’t any personal interest in this matter.” 
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‘By the way,” Tom interjected, “‘ what about all this talk of your 
starting a newspaper?” 

‘“‘Humph!” Crowder ejaculated, with a bit of asneer. ‘I wouldn’t 
consider your paper an obstacle to mine, any way.” He made a 
move to drive on, then pulled up. ‘‘Say, young man, you can tell 
which side of the bread the butter’s on, can’t you?” His voice had 
dropped to a confidential tone. 

“Possibly. ” 

“Well, in case you conclude to give up Colonel Divoll’s business, 
you might call around and see me. You know molasses will catch 
more flies than vinegar, and I haven’t picked out my editor yet.” 

“Your offer is very flattering—perhaps,” said Shelby; ‘‘but I’ll 
have to stay on with the vinegar. Maybe he’ll sweeten up a little, 
after all. Who knows? Good-night, sir.” 


III. 


It was the twenty-third day of Shelby’s sojourn on Boonetown 
soil, June the sixth, a day belying the almanac, dark and rain-like. 
The Beacon’s inaugural shot seemed to have been charged with wet 
powder. Nobody would buy the paper. Had the Beacon’s been 
an undertaker’s office, the scene could not have been less gay. The 
editor had tried to hire the Boonetown Brass Band to come and play 
on the corner. They pleaded another engagement, as he presently 
had cause to remember. ; 

Polly had come into the office to invite her uncle to adrive. Hardly 
had she closed the door when there sounded the clarion notes of the 
first. cornetist of the Boonetown Band, and a surprise fell upon the 
town—an impromptu parade in the interests of Boonetown’s prom- 
ising candidate. A concourse of citizens bustling over the square 
gave it the momentary look of a metropolis. Following the band, the 
procession, bearing the usual muslin mottoes and campaign insignia, 
wound around the square like a lengthy serpent, and halted in the 
fore of the court-house, spreading over the yard in a mass. The 
Colonel and Miss Polly came out upon the Beacon porch, where 
Shelby joined them. 

A familiar heavy-set figure emerged from the court-house, bowing 
from the steps upon the crowd, which immediately sent up a rousing 
cheer. Colonel Divoll uttered a mild exclamation of disgust and 
abruptly turned back into the office. 

The two on the Beacon porch could catch Crowder’s every word. 
That man Crowder had-magnetism. His countenance shone. The 
lustrous eyes and dark beard somehow hinted of the evangelist, and 
his resonant voice had a pious intonation. He did not omit to pay 
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his respects to the Beacon, and to refer sardonically to the young man 
from the city who, as everybody of course knew, had been hired to 
come into the country and assail him with skilful pen—NMiss Polly let 
fall a glance upon Shelby. Crowder warned the people what to 
' expect from such a hireling. Tom marveled at his abrupt aggressive- 
ness in opening a fight unnecessarily, but Crowder’s words revealed 
the method in it. 
He had been waiting, he said, for this opportunity to tell the citi- 
zens of Boonetown that he, Griffith Crowder, himself was about to 
procure a newspaper for them. Later on he launched into a 
political harangue. 
Such a cheering when the candidate closed! The band blew up 
, sturdily; the procession began to move and the mass to spread. ll 
j would have been very well, but that some noisy spirit on the near cor- 
ner of the court-house yard caught sight of Mr. Tom Shelby standing 
on the porch; then, before any one realized what it all meant, the 
whole rabble came running and jeering towards the Beacon, packing 
the street below and sending up challenging, taunting yells. 

Miss Polly had retreated within, but the young editor remained : 
stock-still on the porch. Possibly for curiosity’s sake the parade a 
itself turned thither, swelling the crowd, and the band was soon bray- 
ing away in the blocked street below the porch. Crowder rushed over, 
jamming his way into the midst, brandishing his gold-headed cane, 
urging the procession to move on. And at about the same moment 
the crowd sent up hoarse cries to Shelby fora speech. ‘‘ What have 
you got to say?” 

Then Tom became conscious of the Colonel standing out on the 
porch beside him. The crowd raised a new and noisier bedlam. 
“Speech! Speech! Colonel Divoll! Colonel Divoll!” they 
shrieked. Shelby feared for what the old man might say, and : 
shouted in his ear, ‘Better not!” But the Colonel thrust him aside. / 

“‘Gentlemen,’’ he began, his voice wavering at first, then gradu- 
ally steadying with a clear, sharp ring as he pursued, ‘‘I believe I owe 
you nothing. And I believe you owe me nothing. I can’t see any- 
thing right now to justify your special interest in us here. Iam ata 
loss to discover the meaning of your demonstration. I don’t believe 
I would call it a love-feast.’’ The inflection was the chilled edge of 
bitterness. 

“Gentlemen, it is not my custom to distribute advice—I’m not ‘ 
making a personal business of educating the public. But since you 
yell, ‘Speéch! Speech!’ I do have in mind one thing that you might 
profit by. 

“I’ve spent most of my years here in this town, and I’ve seen 
it do many strange things. During these many years you’ve had wise 
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men among you, and a pretty fair sprinkling of fools. For the most 
part the honest men have been the wise men, and the fools have been 
the rascals. But to-day you’ve got the thing turned ’round. Gen- 
tlemen, this is the first time in my life that I’ve seen one rascal smart 
enough to swindle a whole town full of Democrats!” 

“What do you mean?” roared Crowder, his black orbs fairly 


flashing up at the speaker. 
Colonel Divoll leaned down over the railing and pointed a long fin- 
ger straight at those eyes. ‘‘I mean you, Griffith Crowder,” he 


shouted, ‘‘and I’ll do my best to prove it to these people if you'll help 
me hold ’em here.” There was a movement at the foot of the stairs, 
and one or two Crowder supporters seemed about to ascend. Col- 
onel Divoll glanced at them, and exclaimed meaningly, ‘Don’t you 
raise one foot upon these stairs! Mark that!’”’ They desisted. 
; The brass band is a useful adjunct of politics, and it is a great 
statesman who can make the band play at the psychological moment. 
Mr. Crowder should have set his musicians going even earlier than he 
did. They began to play and the marchers strove to proceed, but the 
general populace was in the humor for more oratory, and Crowder, 
wedged tight in the mass, had to submit to the inevitable. However, 
something had happened to Colonel Divoll. He was only waiting to 
be heard, when a gentle, graceful arm went round his neck, and his 
niece led him back into the office. 

The crowd now gazed up expectantly at Shelby. He opened his 
mouth to speak—when a painful sentence fell on his ears; Crowder’s 
voice, deep and resonant, vibrating with the taunt, cut him to the 
quick with these words: ‘‘ Let’s hear what the philanthropist has got 
to say 
Tom’s head swam, his temples beat, and somewhere in the riot of 
“consciousness flashed the idea that Pevely had been tattling about 

town. He was about to blurt out an angry answer to the challenge, 
but he shut his jaws instead; he felt that the girl was standing in the 
doorway behind him, and it put him on his mettle. In the next 
instant he was beginning the first speech of his career, and in a voice 
properly restrained. 

“‘Gentlemen,’’ he began—and then occurred a second embarrass- 
ment graver than the first, but he paused and stood rigid, scarcely 
winking an eye, until it passed. A more palpable, a more painful, 
slight could not have been conceived in the circumstances. Miss 
Polly Drew deliberately walked downstairs and departed in a manner 
which, however unobtrusive and proper, plainly told the crowd what. 
she thought of him; and the crowd laughed as it made way for her. 

‘“‘Gentlemen,’”’ Tom repeated, ‘“‘my introduction to you hasn’t 
been a very happy one. Mr. Crowder told you, a moment ago, that I 
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was a hireling come here to prostitute my great abilities to base pur- 
poses, or some such pleasantry. The truth is that I haven’t any 
great abilities and base purposes. You'll have to take my word for 
it, but the fact is that my object is to work for all-around good feeling 
and the welfare of Boonetown to the best of my poor abilities.” 

‘“‘Philanthropist!’’ came in a half good-natured, laughing sneer 
from below. 

“No,” Tom retorted ; “there is only room for one philanthropist in 
Boonetown. What Boonetown needs more is a live newspaper that 
will tell the truth, and we’re going to tell the truth, even if we have to 
take issue with Mr. Crowder. I notice some of you laughing. You 
have been so used to having things all one way here in Boonetown 
that you can’t imagine anything different. That is a peaceful con- 
dition, but not necessarily healthy. Let me suggest that you may 
find a little opposition very beneficial.” 

“Are you going to oppose local option?” challenged a man from 
the edge of the court-house yard. 

“Not by a jugful,” grinned Tom. ‘‘Nor,” he continued, “ will 
we necessarily oppose Mr. Crowder’s nomination for Congress. For 
one thing, the time is rather short between now and the date of the 
convention. Under other circumstances we might sailintohim. A 
moment ago he declared to you that malice was the motive behind 
this paper; as the editor of this paper, I’m not here to exploit 
any man’s malice. Colonel Divoll has turned this proposition over 
to me absolutely, and I’m going to run it my own way, and I'll 
give Mr. Crowder or anybody else a square deal.” Tom paused, 
hoping for some response. He got it. 

The Honorable Griffith Crowder sneered a great basso profundo 
sneer that was a mixture of snort and groan; and immediately fol- 
lowing it, by way of echo, came a mocking blast from the trombone of 
the band—a scandalous, bawling, Christmas-horn kind of cadenza 
that set everybody laughing foolishly. Tom was mad. 

“Yes,” he cried, ‘‘I say that I’ll give Mr. Crowder a square 
and he himself evidently thinks I can be trusted. He took me out 
driving one night last week, and did his best to persuade me to give 
up the Beacon and come and run a newspaper for him!” 

‘“‘That’s a lie!” shrieked the Honorable Griffith Crowder, utterly 
beside himself; and the next instant a flying gold-headed walking- 
stick just barely missed Tom’s head, crashed against the door behind 
him, and rebounded, tumbling into the street. 

Tom barely restrained an impulse to leap over the railing to come 
at close quarters with the candidate. As it was, he ran down the 
stairs, but there men held him. Eventually ‘cooling time” 
- intervened, he went back upstairs, and the crowd dispersed. 
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IV. 


THE church next to the Divoll yard possessed an organ handsome 
out of all keeping with its other equipments. It was too fine for the 
church, some critics avowed. Not many people knew how the 
church came to have it. 

Miss Polly Drew, it seems, had been in charge of the church music 
for a year or so, ever since her return from the city where she had 
attended ‘‘the Conservatory.” Her uncle, with his hearty dislike for 
the congregation, naturally resented her conspicuous connection 
with it. His resentment, however, developed a peculiar form. 

. The “‘music” of which she then took charge consisted of a little 
aged melodeon that had nearly outlived its usefulness. Some of its 
keys had sagged below their proper level, and lapsed into the silence 
which knows no awakening. One key was eloquently still at the 
very crucial moment in that inspiring Sunday-school hymn, “ My 
Redeemer.” When the chorus would be reached and the sopranos 
mounted in arpeggio fashion the heights of ‘‘I—I—will sing——” 
the poor instrument would halt on a dead note. 

Colonel Divoll, from his usual place of worship, his own front 
porch, perceived the trouble and was moved one day after service to 
remark, ‘‘ Polly, I’ll tell you what’s the matter with your organ. It’s 
too honest; it won’t promise what it knows it can’t perform.” 

But there were some pieces within the melodeon’s limitations. 
One night, after the congregation had filed out, Polly remained awhile 
playing to empty walls, improvising. And as if she communed with 
the melodeon, it yielded up its poor little soul to her soft touch. A 
simple, sad little melody was born of her improvisations, and she 
played it over and over many times—just a chance bit of song. Yet 
in that simple theme, the result of a moment’s inspiration, there was 
bound up the whole of a man’s destiny; as events, in due time, amply 
proved. 

On that night when it came to her, the old Colonel sat over on his 
porch and heard it, and when she closed the instrument and turned to 
leave the church he stepped across the yard and spoke to her through 
the window. His voice a bit husky, he asked her the name of “‘ that 
little piece,” and she saw that his features were softened with some 
unusualemotion. Polly had never seen him so affected by anything. 
She leaned out of the window and kissed him. ‘‘It was just a little 
message from my heart—to you,” she whispered. 

Mysteriously the new pipe-organ evolved. Doubtless some mem- 
bers of the congregation were surprised later at subtly discovering the 
donor’s identity. Probably the Christians at Damascus would have 
been surprised at a contribution from Saul. Colonel Divoll didn’t 
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know that any of the people knew; that sort of compensation would 
have agitated him. 

But often as from his porch he heard the soothing little message of 
Miss Polly’s improvisations he must have received his own right 
ample compensation. 


To-night Miss Polly was practising in the empty church, and Tom 
Shelby sat over in the Colonel’s place, listening to her. The church’s 
side windows threw across the yard three lanes of soft light trans- 
versing bright geranium beds and sections of fresh green lawn. One 
of the lanes of light included the porch and the young man. Its 
source was a heavy impending lamp—impending, for it hung from 
the church ceiling by a frail, invisible chain; it mantled with a rich 
glow the imposing instrument in the corner, and the girl whose deli- 
cate hands rested upon the keyboard. A pretty vision it was for 
Tom Shelby. 

To his ears her playing sounded passing sweet. Presently she 
played one great piece, or symphony, or what you will, that thrilled 
him. To his lover’s imagination it summoned visions with the spell 
of poetry. 

It began with the soft breath of a flute, light as a bird’s far note; 
then sounds came like a shepherd’s call; a saxophone sung an answer; 
presently somewhere as if from distant hills a sisterhood of violins 
seemed to be chanting to heaven. More tones drifted into the theme, 
mingling sweetly; minstrel harps with wedding songs; the soft wail 
of human voices; undulating violas. Now a prayer-like melody ris- 
ing out of the concord carried all tones and voices, swelling, increas- 
ing, until the passage finished. Afterwards the sounds separated, 
each instrument carrying some part of the dying theme back to 
silence, as it were; last of all the little bird-note of the flute. Now, 
out of the hush, suddenly, thundering like waves on a rock-bound 
shore, the rolling basses bellowed forth storms of harmony which 
almost shook the night, which gripped the heart! 

It stirred Tom in a way never to be dismissed from memory; just 
as you probably keep the impression of some musical moment, a 
singer’s note, an orchestra’s strains. He couldn’t remain still. He 
went down into the yard and walked about. 

Before she closed, Miss Polly played her own little composition— 
like a benediction; she never finished her evenings at the organ with- 

‘out at least once playing that. When she came out Tom was stand- 
ing in the fence corner next the church-yard. She glanced towards 
him and asked, ‘‘ Are you ready, Pevely? Did I keep you waiting 
too long?” 

Vaulting the fence, Tom joined her at the curb where she was 
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unfastening her pony’s hitching-strap, and said, ‘‘ Won’t I serve the 
purpose?”’ 

“Oh! . . . Mistaking you for some one else—again!’”’ She 
didn’t mean to be humorous, but he laughed as he finished with the 
pony’s strap and assisted her to step into the phaeton. 

“Sorry to disappoint you,’’ he explained, ‘‘but Pevely is missing. 
He hasn’t been at home since last night; the Colonel thinks probably 
he is off on a little whiz with his fat friend, Bump Timmons. Fact is, 
I was about to start down to the Gourd to look him up when—I 
stayed to hear your playing. . . . It’s wonderful,” he added 
feelingly. 

“Thank you,” said she. ‘Will you be good enough to ask my 
uncle to come here?” 

“He hasn’t been at home all evening, either.” 

“‘Dear me! Where is he?” 

Shelby thought it would be just as well not to tell her that her 
uncle was spending the evening with his lawyer, busy with another 
appeal. 

““If you’ll let me go in their stead, I’ll be only too happy. It will 
be a lift on my way down to the Gourd; and there’s really nothing 
else for youtodo.” He said it eagerly. 

“T shouldn’t think of it—thank youso much. For that matter, it 
won’t be necessary for me to go home to-night; Mrs. Sadders will let 
me remain here.” 

. “But your mother, Miss Drew—I’m sure she’d be uneasy. I 
hope you will consider me at your service.” 

It was pretty dark, but he thought he could read chagrin in her 
face. Albeit, he took her silence for consent—and got in beside her, 
taking the reins. 

“‘How generous!” she commented, a little rebelliously. ‘But I 
‘suppose that’s the way of philanthropy.” There was the silly 
taunt again. 

“Miss Drew,” he said calmly, ‘‘I don’t know why I ever allowed 
that suggestion of yours to gall me. I’m not at all philanthropic. 
I’m imbued with the strong gospel of selfishness. ”’ 

“Most philanthropists are, I believe. ”’ 

“Possibly in one view; but,’ he added earnestly, a is one 
form of selfishness that is noble.” 

Perhaps it was the ring in the man’s voice that made her serious, 8 
tone that found response in her when she least willed to give it. She 
glanced at him a little uneasily. 

“Conventions are odd things, aren’t they?” he said musingly, 
in a way that implied much, with a confidence of being under- 
stood. 
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“Odd, possibly, but not so very interesting,’’ she replied, with an 
attempt at weariness. 

“‘T agree with you,” he said briskly; ‘‘rules are never interesting. 
Exceptions sometimes may be. But I guess it’s better and more 
comfortable in the long run to waive interest in favor of regularity. 
At any rate, I should have been willing to do that when I tackled 
the Greek verbs. Society would be a queer tangle made up of Greek 
verbs, wouldn’t it?” 

She did him the honor to laugh a little, grudgingly. 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘I was beginning to fear that I was 
making the drive tedious.” 

“On the contrary, Mr. Shelby, you are altogether diverting.” 
But it was a dangerous thing for her, for it roused his feelings and 
stimulated his courage—or his folly. 

“T was just thinking of behaving like a Greek verb, of breaking 
one of the conventions and speaking frankly to you. Would it 
divert you to know that you are the sole reason for my coming to 
Boonetown?”’ 

“I shouldn’t believe that,’”’ she said, smiling coolly; ‘but I do 
know that I have tried to be the cause of your going away.” 

““T’m sure you’ve done your best with your uncle. But I’m here 
to stay. 

“The truth is, Miss Drew,’ he went on, warming with 
persistence, ‘“‘that——”’ 

She looked at him defiantly, warningly; and he went on doggedly 
—“that I came over here to Boonetown to fight a game of the 
heart—a bitter fight, maybe. To me Boonetown represents a daz- 
zlingly brilliant field of battle, and the Beacon is a field-piece to be in 
some tay trained against a fair and golden citadel. I’ve been say- 
ing that I had an object for Boonetown, that I hoped to bridge the 
feeling between it and your uncle, and that a newspaper might do 
some good; but, bah!—let me tell the truth, conventions to the 
four winds—Boonetown is only an incident; and as for your uncle’s 
soul, I care more for his niece’s heart!”’ 

For some reason the Boonetown moon as a local institution, as a 
distinct possession solely apart, has never attained the world-wide 
reputation it merits. But see it as it peeps from the clear sky above 
the river road, making silvered spears of the corn which guards the 
way like bristling soldiery. See it lighting the road into a burnished 
course, and see the pale reflection underneath the phaeton-hood play- 
ing like a dream-light upon a sweet face and fair head beside you. 
It is a celestial ornament, a spirit. 

Its spell was upon Tom Shelby now. . .'. ‘‘You must listen to 
me,” hecried. ‘‘I’ve gonefurtherthan intended. . . Ihavethe 
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qualms of a criminal intent upon crime, but I can’t stop now. You 
know what brought me—it was you! It was that same pained look in 
youreyes. . . . It was that very crimson disdain that curls on your 
lips. Oh, I know the ridiculousness of my position! I know how 
futile and flimsy it all sounds when put into words—it can’t be trans- 
lated. . . . No,don’t laugh and don’t be frightened—I can’t help it 
if youdo. . . . I must tell you; but you had better try and under- 
stand. The reason I came had such a vague and gentle and mysteri- 
ous beginning—it was a thing made up of a dream, of the tint of roses 
in your cheeks; it was musical with the sound of your voice, and as 
fitful as the lights that play in your hair; it was as evanescent as 
moonshine—to name it is the silliest rigmarole. That’s how it began, 
a spell—to awaken an impulse, and the impulse became a current 
and a tide of passion, a torrent that would have carried me to the 
remotest ends of the earth for you, Miss Drew, against all the pro- 
tests you could bring to bear!” 

Then ensued a silence long and profound, broken only by the 
patter of the pony’s hoofs on the soft road, and by the tiny cries of 
night insects. 

The fence of the Drew farm cornered on the road like a gleaming 
white angle, and, further on, the arch gate rose like a giant horseshoe. 
There is no fairyland in Missouri, but the wooded pasture which leads 
to the Drew house, when the moon sends its dancing beams among 
the restless shadows, would make a veritable home for elves. 

Across it they went and up to the house, without either of them 
breaking the silence. He gave her his hand to assist her alighting, 
and she went up to the door, when she spoke. 

It was a wavering, hesitating voice, ineffably sad, all emotion— 
Tom had the memory of it running in his ears for a long time after- 
wards, like the mournful song of a little brook—the voice of a girl who 
might be about to cry: ‘“‘I—I wish you had—stayed away. You 
have made me more miserable than I ever was—than you can ever 


imagine. Good-night.” 
V. 


A ILE walk brought Tom within the breath of the river, and he 
turned eastward into a gumbo road which lay narrow and sunken 
between tall fields of corn. 

The Gourd is a lengthy peninsula, taking its name from its shape. 
It is like a great snake’s head nosing the river out of its channel. 
Cornfields, cornfields, apparently nothing but cornfields, cut at inter- 
vals by narrow roads, isthe Gourd. Out in its lonesome centre lies 
Gourdville, a small, uncouth habitation centring about a general 
store and a blacksmith shop. Gourdville, by the way, was the 
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nucleus of Crowder’s political strength. Hewasitsidol. It was he 
who bought in advance, and paid for with good money, a large part of 
Gourdville’s annual crop, which he fed to mules quartered in the 
yards near the peninsula’s neck. 

Gourdville’s disreputables, mainly drunken drovers, kept nightly 
vigils at a ‘‘ blind tiger,’’ a dingy resort hidden in a recess of the corn- 
fields. Finding his way to this place, Tom entered upon a scene, 
not of revelry, but of soaked sullenness. Scanning the faces of the 
men about the tables, he was disappointed at not perceiving among 
them Pevely Sadders or the lubberly Bump Timmons. However, 
he did the proper thing and ordered a drink for everybody; which 
you are advised to do should you ever have business at a blind tiger— 
not that it will make the recipients any less suspicious of you; it is 
simply a ceremonial. 

The ‘‘mule-punchers,’’ as he took them to be by their garb and 
that quite definite bouquet associated with the mule’s toilet, nodded 
their acknowledgment of his courtesy, disposed of his purchase, and 
kept on eying him dully. He was about to make some civil 
remark when a burly fellow fired this surprising question at him: 
‘See ’ere, are you follerin’ that Territory cuss down ’ere lookin’ fer 
trouble?”’ 

“No, I don’t know him.”’ 

“Well, you might o’ heard of him. IguessI know you. You’re 
the paper feller. Who are you lookin’ fer, if you ain’t lookin’ fer 
him?” 

“For Pevely Sadders. Can you tell me where he is, or Bump 
Timmons?” 

““Naw,” said the hoarse voice. ‘‘Whatcher givin’ us?” 

“‘T’ll give you the best the house affords if you’ll tell me where I 
can find Sadders.” 

“‘Aw-w-w! You mean to say you never seen that squaw man 
when he come through town?” 

“Never saw him; never heard of him. Who is he, and what are 
you driving at?” 

A disgusted look was the answer. 

‘Information seems to be scarce,”’ said Shelby. 

“So is squaw men, and they better stay scarce. They’s people 
around ’ere,” the other continued with a wave of the hand, ‘“‘ knows 
how to han’le them kind—blood-suckers! Comin’ up here from 
the Territory with their lies aimin’ to scare money out of a man 
when he’s runnin’ fer office!” 

So! 

_ Tom took it as his cue to observe once more the ceremony of order- 
ing. With another drink, the surly brute might tell an informing 
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story. Gulping their liquor, the punchers stared at the intruder as 
before. He made a pretence of drinking what was actually, in the 
proverbial phrase of the temperance lecturer, ‘‘the vile stuff.” The 
proprietor offered him a cigar, setting the box conspicuously on the 
counter. ‘‘ Pass them around,” Tom ordered. 

‘*No,” he resumed; “I’m hunting up Pevely Sadders. He’s 
been away a day or two, andThey’re getting worried about him. I 
don’t care anything about the squaw man. I guess you got rid of 
him all right enough. Served him right, eh?” 

The big spokesman leered; that was all. Nor did the stimulants 
evoke further information. As Tom was leaving, having paid about 
two prices for his purchases, the spokesman called after him threat- 
eningly, “Say, young feller, it ain’t so blamed healthy fer you 
down here neither.” 

“Sorry,” answered the departing guest. 

He retraced his way towards the neck of the peninsula until he 
reached the gumbo road; then, instead of making townwards, turned 
east, in the direction of the mule-yards and Bump Timmons’s. He 
had been walking along perhaps a quarter of an hour when he heard 
hoof beats and the rattle of wheels off in the darkness somewhere, 
seemingly on a parallel road. Then he could hear a man whistling— 
a familiar hymn; and whistling it too rapidly. The buggy passed by 
unseen somewhere off at one side. 

At length the road opened upon the placid river, that rolled along 
as noiselessly as a great body of oil, with a gloss from the moon like 
quicksilver. High along its banks on the right, and stretching a 
considerable distance, lay the whitewashed mule-yards. To the 
left, in which direction Shelby turned, the road lay up along the bank 
at the verge of the fields. Following this for half a mile, he came to a 
dark, squat habitation overlooking the river and set in behind a 
tumble-down snake fence. This he knew must be Timmons’s. 

Going in, he encountered prone across the doorstep a hog fat as 
Falstaff, or as Timmons, and no less a blusterer and faint-heart, for 
it got up, grunted, and fled. Asnappish cur took up the alarm, and a 
rooster voiced agitation. Tom’s repeated raps brought a slatternly 
woman to the door, with a candle. He recognized Mrs. Timmons as 
one who occasionally drove to town in a farm wagon. 

‘““Yes, Pevely’s been down here,” she said. ‘‘To-night him and 
Timmons has gone a-juggin’ fer cat.” 

Shelby went down to the water’s edge and sat on a fallen tree, 
lighting a cigar. Somehow, he wished he too could have gone jugging 
for cat. You drift along with a half-dozen empty vinegar jugs 
strung out from your skiff, from which hooks suspend. When a jug 
bobs you know something’s on, and act accordingly. But almost 
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anything would have sufficed for an excuse to ride on that shining - 
‘stream, so silent, cool, and inviting. Tom was of a mind to take a 
swim, and finished his cigar with the expectation. 

Being about to undress, he was, however, arrested by the faint 
sound of voices, singing. Away down on the river’s polished surface 
a tiny speck became visible, which after a space appeared to enlarge. 

It was not until the boat drew near that he caught the burden of 
the song, an improvisation inspired in part by intoxicants and partly 
by what had been the grewsome experience of the singers. The odd 
refrain might have made your flesh creep, but any man must have 
been amused at the queer tune of it. Keeping time with slow oars, 
the rowers gave out a weird minor: 


“Catfish ain’t a-bitin’ none, 
But a dead man he come a-driftin’ 'long.” 


Over and over they would sing it, now and then stopping to con- 
verse; after an interval breaking out again spontaneously: 


“Catfish ain’t a-bitin’ none, 
But a dead man he come a-driftin’ ’long.” 


In their tow a second skiff appeared, and as they pulled in to the 
bank, Shelby saw a recumbent body in the towed boat. 
“Got him in mid-stream along about nine o’clock, ’way down 
there jes’ this side o’ the white bar, and we been pullin’ him ever 
since,” Timmons said. ‘‘Pevely seen him first, and we took him fer 
alog. He was tied up with a rope—all wound up.” 
Dragging the skiff on shore, the three lifted the body out, trudged 
up the steep bank, and hurried with it into the house. 
“He isn’t cold yet. Quick with a light, Timmons!” Shelby | 
commanded. 
Stretched on the floor, under the lamp, it proved to be a homely 
person, of uncertain age, dark of skin, and with a heavy brown mus- . 
.tache. Across his face lay a red welt, the thickness of a finger, such 
as a heavy lash would leave. Blood clotted at the side of his head 
told of a wound—which could have been dealt with the butt of a 
whip. 

Tom tore open the clothes about the man’s neck. It was a sug- 
gestion of warmth about the chest which inspired them all, with the 
help of Mrs. Timmons, to begin a frantic struggle over him. Tim- 
mons assisted Tom, chafing the man’s wrists and moving his arms, 
while Pevely tugged at his boots. Mrs. Timmons soon had the neck 
of a bottle between his lips. ‘‘Say,” drawled Pevely sententiously 
as he observed her and noted the gurgle of the liquor, “I jest wish 
somebody’d knock me on the head!” 
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A reply from Timmons had the effect of bringing Pevely com- 
pletely to sobriety and a better sense of the situation’s seriousness; 
it was a profane rebuke, signifying that there was no hope for a fool. 
Pevely gave a hard pull on the boots, and they came off—and thereby 
hangs a tale, of which presently. — 

Mrs. Timmons brought hot mustard, and they rubbed the man 
with that. Such a friction as they produced upon his body! Fora 


long, long time they worked and, though they despaired, were at — 


last rewarded by signs of life in the still thing. They heaved him 
into bed, covered him with hot blankets, poured more liquor into him, 
and then Shelby rode a nag of Timmons’s back to Boonetown for a 
doctor. 

Arriving and despatching one, he made for home, and soon was in 
his room. As he removed his coat his hand touched something 
unfamiliar in one of the side pockets, and he was no little surprised to 
find it a packet of papers. They were old and yellow, of a date ten 
years past. They proved to be affidavits, sworn and attested, given 
by persons living in the Indian Territory, several of whom were offi- 
cials. Tom read them over and over again. Taken together, they 
constituted the complete and detailed narrative of a crime of fraud 
practised upon the United States Government by one Griffith Crow- 
der in the Indian Territory in the year 1892. The affidavits were 
such as an inspector might have secured, incident to an investigation. 

Tom heard the gate-latch click and footsteps on the walk, which 
presently sounded on the stairs. With a faint premonitory tap 
Pevely Sadders entered the room. 

‘Doctor says the feller’ll likely git well. He give him some medi- 
cine, and he’s goin’ to stay down thair all night with him—he’s got 
to keep him from goin’ to sleep till he gits in better shape. But 
what I come up fer was this: did you git them papers I stuck in your 
pocket?” 

Yes. 


‘Well, they fell out o’ his boot when I pulled it off, and I didn’t © 


have nowhere else to put’ em, and I seen yore coat hangin’ thair on 
the bedpost, so I stuck ’em in thair—did you look at ’em?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

‘Well, as I was a-comin’ back to town jest now and my head 
sorter claired up, I recollect that seems to me yesterday or to-day I 
heard somethin’ at the mule-yards about a feller from somewhair—I 
ain’t got it straight, but I got a notion that some feller come up here 
that’s got it in fer Brother Crowder; and I jest got to wonderin’ if 
this here feller we found to-night was the one.’”’ He sighed, and con- 
tinued in a self-déprecatory way: “‘ You see, I’m a-always doin’ the 
wrong thing—never gittin’ nothin’ straight, worryin’ everybody and 
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makin’ myse’f mis’able all the time—it would ’a’ been jest like me to 
git in trouble losin’ them papers, or somethin’ like that. What’s in 
em, anyhow?” 

“T’ll tell you, but you must give me your solemn word that you 
will keep your mouth shut.” 

“Then I reckin you better not tell me, because—well, [’d try to 
keep it to myse’f, but the fust thing you know my fool mouth would 
shoot off, because—because I’m a reg’lar dadbombed fool! . . . Mr. 
Shelby, I want to ask you somethin’. Will you tell me the truth, as 

‘man to man? Is thair any hope for a dadbombed fool? Will he 
ever git over it and amount to anything? Will he ever do anything to 
show people that he ain’t jest a fool?—but you know what I mean !’”’ 

““Yes, Pevely, I have heard of—of uncertain characters that came 
out strong.” 

Pevely looked at him intently for several seconds, gave his hand 
a hearty, emotional shake, and abruptly left the room. 

Before going to bed Tom spent full two hours writing letters to 
the affiants and persons named in those affidavits, inquiring as to the 
genuineness of the tale the papers told. Should these persons be 
neither dead nor moved from their abodes of a decade past, he might 
hope for answers within a week. 

These letters he mailed on his way to the office next morning. 
Later in the day it occurred to him to telegraph to the persons to 
whom he had sent them. The telegraph company reported its fail- 
ure to deliver all of the messages; in consequence of which fact Tom 
wrote to the postmaster of the Territory town, asking if he knew the 
persons and their present whereabouts, in the event that they had 
moved away. Afterwards, in reflecting upon these incidents, Tom 
wondered whether the letters addressed to Griffith Crowder’s former 
abode had attracted the attention of Mr. Fleming, the Boonetown 
postmaster. 


VI. 


Tuer second floor of the post-office building on Main Street, 
opposite the court-house, in the centre of the brick block, achieved 
a sudden interest for the town in the morning. A knot of pedestrians 
in a good-humored, well-wishing way tarried at the foot of the stair- 
way which led up into the building. Above the entrance carpenters 
hung an imposing sign: ‘‘PROGRESS.” On the second story 
front windows the same word was outlined in small letters. Above- 
stairs hammers sounded, the partition between front and back 
rooms being in process of removal to make room for progressive 

* journalism. Tom Shelby’s own curiosity was satisfied when beneath 
the windows of the Beacon two wagons passed laden with familiar- | 
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looking press machinery and paraphernalia, bound for the scene 
of activity. A mysterious stranger (but not more mysterious than 
any other stranger) who had registered himself ‘‘J. E. Prendergast ”’ 
at the Bollinger Hotel seemed to be in charge of the Progress’s 
operations. 

There was plenty of business in the Beacon office, too. There 
was a tremendous story to print. 

At three o’clock it went on the streets in fresh print, two columns 
of it. To say the town fairly buzzed is no exaggeration; and for 
the first time the Beacon enjoyed something like a sale. 

Quick consequences of the publication were to have been expected. 
For the rest of the day the town had been agog with discussion. 


-Nor was Tom wholly surprised at what occurred next morning. 


Fortunately, Colonel Divoll did not visit the office. Otherwise it — 
might have been a more serious affair. -About ten o’clock a noise 
of feet on the Beacon’s stairway announced Mr. Crowder and a 
delegation of some twenty prominent citizens, including Old Man 
Anderson, the County Treasurer; and they entered the office with- 
out much ceremony. Mr. Crowder planted his cane before him and 
struck an impressive attitude, but with hat on head. ‘‘How do you 
do?” he said with ominous seriousness. f 

“Very well, thank you—or, rather, no thanks to you. But 
what can I do for you?” said Tom, pleasantly enough under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Crowder delivered himself: ‘‘We came, Shelby, to express 
surprise that you dare insult the town in the manner you did yester- 
day afternoon by printing a scurrilous insinuation. You intimated 
that a man riding in a buggy and whistling a hymn had been in the 
neighborhood of the mule-yard shortly after a dastardly crime had 
been committed somewhere in the vicinity. Coming from this 
paper, the insinuation is understood to be directed against me. 
For myself, I would have ignored it; but my friends are indignant 
that you should attempt to slander the man they have honored 


and are about to honor further—at this important time, when 


his reputation is as dear to Boonetown as it is to himself. We under- 
stand, Shelby, the motive. We understand that it proceeds from 


' private malice which has been discharged against this town in one 
- way or another for many years. And let me.tell you, Shelby——” 


‘“‘Pardon me,” the young man interrupted, “‘but I believe the 


_ discussion will go on more pleasantly if you do not omit the ‘ Mister’ 


from my name.” 

“Mister Shelby, then,” the spokesman resumed scornfully, 
‘we are going to hold you responsible if any more such stuff appears 
in your paper. And that isn’t all. We demand an explanation or 
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retraction from you. We insist that you publish it immediately. 
I was not at the Government yards at any time on the night before 
last. I wasn’t in the Gourd at all. I was at home. My horse was 
in the barn. Mr. Anderson here will tell you that he spent the even- 
ing with me at my home.” 

Old Man Anderson was gazing at the floor. ‘‘Yes,” said he, 
without raising his eyes. 

“T’ll publish your denial if you wish to make it,” replied Shelby 
curtly. i 
denial!’? Crowder indignantly exclaimed. ‘‘ We’re not here 
to bandy words with you! You have got to publish on your own 
account the right kind of statement and satisfy the town! Con-. 
science demands——”’ 

“T wish you would bear in mind now and always, Mr. Crowder, 
that the Boonetown Beacon and your conscience are two separate, 
distinct, and independent publications. ”’ 

Crowder’s cheeks were taking on a sullen glow. There came an 
audible titter from the far corner of the office, occupied by three 
young lady compositors. 

“The point is,” Tom pursued, “that I have nothing to retract 
about the story of yesterday. I printed nothing but facts. I am 
surprised that Mr. Crowder would call attention to a supposed 
insinuation reflecting upon him. I don’t even know whether Mr. 
Crowder can whistle the hymn. Here it is’”—Shelby whistled it. 
“But I do know,” he resumed, ‘‘that I have heard many of you 
sing it. So far from retracting anything, gentlemen, I am going to 
suggest, though I doubt whether my suggestion will do any good, 
that the Grand Jury investigate the whole matter, and especially 
try to discover the identity of the gentleman who whistled the hymn. 
It doesn’t follow that all who whistle hymns commit crimes, or even 
have any knowledge of them. But it might be worth while to know 
who the whistler was. That’s all, gentlemen.” 

“TI claim that’s fair enough,” spoke up one forceful-looking 
visitor. 

Said Shelby, ‘“‘I presume, of course, that Mr. Crowder is just as 
much ee as any of us in discovering the perpetrators of this 
crime.’ 

“These gentlemen don’t need to be told that!” the candidate 
spat out with sudden heat. Plainly he didn’t like Shelby’s. manner. 
No more did Tom like his. 

“Well, you just bet Mr. Crowder is interested in dhinietellig 
’em,” echoed the forceful old chap, ‘“‘and I want to tell you, young 
man, you won’t make any mistake if you put your confidence in 
Mr. Crowder along with the balance of“us. He’s been with us here 
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for ten or twelve years, and we know what’s in him. We’re going 
to send him to Congress, and when you know him as well as we do 
you'll be with us.” 

Tom couldn’t help liking that honest Missourian, but he couldn’t 
quite agree with him, and told him so. ‘“ No,” said he, “I don’t 
think you'll ever find me supporting Mr. Crowder for public office.” . 

“Well, you don’t beat about the bush none,’”’ observed the 
honest old citizen, ‘and you have a right to your own opinions. 

: We’re mighty glad you didn’t mean him by that article in your 


paper, though. It’s a terrible thing to reflect on a man’s character, 
and that’s why we got a-hold of him and brought him up here. 
Now we’ve heard what you’ve got to say, we’re satisfied. You talk 
fair and square. And——” 

Tom had been intent on Crowder’s face, distorted by rage. An 
ugly snarl showed his big, even, white teeth. “Yes,” he sneered 
viciously, “‘you talk like a—a philanthropist!” 
| ; Undoubtedly Tom ought not to have done it. It was foolish, 
certainly. But that silly, despised taunt suddenly recurring 
inexplicably took away his reason. Temper sprung his right arm 
to a big tense knot at the shoulder, and the next instant he shot his 
fist like a bolt to Crowder’s jaw, jolting the congressional candidate 
to the floor like a ninepin. 

And almost instantly the thought of Polly flashed upon Tom, 
and his face reddened with shame. 

Crowder was anything but a physical coward, and in a moment 
after his friends had picked him up he would willingly enough have 
taken up the argument with his cane. But his friends by main 
force prevailed upon him to depart with them. 

The journalist, having sufficiently calmed, wrote a crisp editorial 
urging the Grand Jury to investigate thoroughly the river crime, 
and then turned his attention once more to news. It occurred to 
him: Why not print a full account of this morning’s visit by Mr. 
Crowder and his friends? The more he contemplated it the better 
he thought of the story. So he set it down, omitting nothing. Into t 


the paper it went: ‘‘To-day the Beacon was honored by a visit 
from the Honorable Griffith Crowder, candidate for Representative, 
accompanied by a number of gentlemen, including Messrs. Elijah 
Anderson,” etc. 
é Locking up the office, where, by the way, he had stored the 
i Territory affidavits in his desk, Shelby went home and threw a 
saddle on the Colonel’s mare and soon was riding that easy animal . 
down the river road, to visit the field of the late news and see how 
matters went with the sick stranger at Bump Timmons’s. | 

But the long trip developed no news—only a bit of private 
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intelligence which the doctor, returning from a visit to the sick man, 
imparted to Shelby, whom he encountered on the way. 

“‘I passed by the mule-yards this afternoon,” he said, ‘‘and met 
one of Crowder’s men. He asked me if you found any papers on 
the stranger. I told him that I hadn’t heard of any, and he said 
he understood that Timmons had seen some papers fall out of the 
man’s boot. It’s none of my business,” concluded the doctor, 
“but if I were you I’d keep an eye open for that crowd down there, 


_ especially after what you did to Mr. Crowder this morning. " 


VII. 


THE editor of the Beacon had a copy of the first Progress fetched 
over to his office, and. sat him down to read, among other things, 
a characterization of himself. An able editorial by Mr. Prendergast 
informed Boonetown that there could be no greater curse upon a 
community than ‘slanderous journalism emanating from private 
malice,” and that ‘“‘the newspaper which stoops to insinuations, 
however remote, against blameless character, is like a reptile,” et 
cetera; in which everybody must have agreed without qualification. 
And, furthermore, Shelby was “‘a pugilist.” 

What worried him chiefly, though, was the extensive list of 
advertisers which the Progress flaunted—Groceries, Banks, Horse- 
shoers, Coal, Money to Loan, Wagon-Factory, Mules for Sale, Ab- 
stract Office, and what not! While the Beacon could boast only 
one bona-fide advertising patron, Hicks, the feed-store man. 

The next few days were marked by the tremendous obviousness 
of the Progress in pushing the campaign of Mr. Crowder; who, 
evidently confident in the abilities of Prendergast to look after 
his local popularity, departed for a speech-making tour of other 
counties in the Congressional District. The Progress each day care- 
fully set forth the oratorical masterpieces delivered elsewhere, so 
that Boonetown should lose nothing by the statesman’s absence. 

Towards the last days of Crowder’s absence the Progress came 
out with a sensation: 


““W. O. Brown, of Muskogee, Indian Territory, who was made the hero 
of our little contemporary’s wild yarn a few days ago, has sufficiently 
recovered to return to his home. The public will recall that our little 
contemporary’s tale, about the finding of a man lying in the bottom of a 
skiff, rested on the word of three persons. These persons responsible for 
the tale were the editor of the Beacon himself; Pevely Sadders, who has - 
been a member of Colonel Divoll’s household for many years, and 
whose reputation as to truth and veracity is well known; and Bumpus 
Timmons, who is a resident of the Gourd and was once discharged from 
the employ of the Government mule-yards. The public may consider 
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the motives which all three of these persons might have in concocting a ca 
fiction to reflect on the Honorable Griffith Crowder. We leave the people 

of Boonetown to draw their own conclusions, and to compare the story 

which these men told with the following statement of the injured man him- 

self; Mr. Brown says that he was on his way to the Government yards on 

the night in question, for the purpose of visiting Harney, the foreman; “ 
that he encountered two intoxicated men on the road; that they 

attacked him,one of them using a heavy stick. Mr. Brown told the Progress 

that he remembered nothing until he came to consciousness in Timmons’s 

house. He would not state positively, but he said that he believed Tim- 

mons to be one of the men who attacked him. The citizens of Boone- 

town may consider what might be the conduct of persons who had 

assaulted Mr. Brown, and who feared that they had murdered him and 

that the crime might be traced to them. What would be easier than 

to carry him into the house, send for a doctor, and make up a cock-and- 

bull story about having rescued him drifting down the river in a boat? 

Given an ingenious editor to elaborate their story, and it is plain to be 

seen how it might be made to reflect upon the man whom that editor 

was employed to assail. 

“By far the most important fact stated by Mr. Brown was this: On 
the day before yesterday, as he was lying on the bed at Timmons’s house, 
: he says, he was visited by a young man he did not know, who attempted 
i to get him to forge the names of some people living in the Territory to 

- several documents which he had with him, and which purported to be 
statements concerning a prominent citizen of Boonetown. Mr. Brown 


departed to-day.” 
Coincidences will happen in the most truthful of narratives, 
and it was while Tom sat more or less amused, but slowly gathering 
wrath at the audacity of the lying Progress, that Bump Timmons’s 
wife entered the office, breathless and well-nigh exhausted with 
i climbing the stairs, looking excitement in every detail. 
“I driv in to tell you!” she‘ ejaculated, and gasped for breath. 
i 


““They’ve stole him!” Another gasp. “About a hour ’n’ a half ago, 
{ maybe two!” Another gasp. ‘‘Timmons has gone to foller ’em.” 
i After two or three more breaths she was able to continue: ‘‘Tim- 
, mons was gone away out in the back field, and I was in the house. 


ij Some men, three of ’em, driv up with a kivered wagon, and they 

ij sent me out yonder to git my man—they said they wanted to see 

) ’im about hawgs. I lef’ the sick man layin’ there on the bed jest me 
as usual. He wasn’t able to git up by hisself. Why, you know that 


i man ain’t got the strength yit to lif’ a laig.” Tom knew that, for 

fl the doctor had only lately informed him of the patient’s condition. 
Tom had been waiting until the fellow’s strength should permit, 
to interview him on his own account. __ 

what happened then, Mrs. Timmons?” he asked. 

“T tol’ you—they stole ’im. While I was out in the field gittin’ 

Timmons. They come right in the house and picked the man up 

and carried him out and put him in the wagon and druv off with 
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‘im. An’ they took my bed-clo’es to wrap ’im in! Yessir, every 
stitch of ’em! My best!” 

“Too bad, Mrs. Timmons. And Bump?” 

‘“‘He’s lookin’ fer ’em—follerin’ ’em, I reckin. But he had to go 
back yonder to the field after a horse, and then he had to hook up 
the team and git me started off ’fore he could start; an’ I reckin 
he’ll not ketch up with ’em. He was so long gittin’ started, and I 
sorter had to make him go, anyhow. Timmons wasn’t brickle to 


foller ’em, not a bit.” 

Tom went down and saw her safely upon the wagon seat, and 
she drove away. 

When the afternoon mail came in Tom eagerly scanned it for 
letters postmarked ‘‘Indian Territory.”” There were none. Could 
it be that those affidavits were spurious, after all? 

After supper he wrote the story of Mrs. Timmons’s visit. He set 
down in the woman’s own words the circumstance of the abduction 
of Mr. Brown. ; 

Before going home for the night he put Mr. Brown’s affidavits 
in an old strong-box which he had brought from the house; for he 
feared to entrust the papers indefinitely to his desk drawer. Having 
locked them in the box, he then took care to hide the box securely 
under a large heap of exchanges. 

When he had locked the door and was departing for home, a 
curious little incident befell, which was echoed rather mysteriously 
in the Beacon of the following day: 


“Last night at about eleven o’clock, after the editor of this paper 
had locked his office door and was descending the stairway, he met a promi- 
nent county official, whose name will not be made public in this connec- 
tion for reasons which seem to be proper and perhaps charitable. This 
old gentleman was visibly agitated over what he seemed to regard as a 
very disagreeable errand. At the foot of the stairs he detained the editor 
of this paper, talking for some time about irrelevant things before 
broaching his mission. He carried a satchel, from which he took a 
small canvas bag. Holding this bag before the editor of this paper, he — 
said, ‘Here are five hundred dollars in gold which I’ll give you for some 
documents I understand you’ve got in your possession.’ In substance 
the reply which the old gentleman received was this: ‘Nothing I might 
have would be for sale to you or those whom you represent, under any 
circumstances. Were there any papers in my possession having a politi- 

_cal value or significance, I should consider it my duty to dedicate them 

to the public. Were there any papers in my possession the authenticity 
of which remained doubtful up to this time, your offer to buy them 
would tend to remove that doubt in my mind.’ This reply produced 
evident further distress in the old gentleman. He then offered to pay 
the editor of this paper a sum of money if the editor would agree to 
print nothing concerning him or his offer for the documents. In reply 
he was told that the Beacon’s silence was not for sale.” 
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VIil. 


On the following evening Bump Timmons was downstairs 
waiting for Pevely to finish his janitor duties about the office. 

Bump evidently had something on his mind. ‘‘Pevely,” he 
said, when his friend had joined him, “‘let’s go and sit down some- 
where where we can have a little talk. I’ve been waitin’ all after- 
noon for a chance to git you off to one side.” The hotel veranda 
across the way being empty, they went over and seated themselves 
on the steps. 

““Peev,” began Timmons—he only used that affectionate 
abbreviation in their most intimate hours—“ Peev, I’ve got a chance 
_ to git my job back at the mule-yards; that is, if you’ll help me by 
doin’ me a favor.” 

““Well, I reckin they ain’t nothin’ I wouldn’t do fer you, Bump.” 

“It ain’t nothin’ exactly fer me, though; it’s fer somebody else.” 

“Ts it?” 

“Yes. But it’s the only way I can git my job back, and I want 
you to do it terrible bad, Peev. I do, for a fact—and you recol- 
lect it was part your fault that I lost my job, wasn’t it, Peev?” 

Sadders nodded assent. ‘I reckin we was both tol’able so-so,’ 
he said. ‘‘But what do you aim fer me to do?” 

Bump hesitated, then looked the other in the eye. ‘‘Peev, 
I don’t care nothin’ about it for myself, but what I ask you to do 
is to sorter get your hands on them papers and slip ’em to me so as 
nobody won’t be any the wiser. A feller at the mule-yards come 
to me and says that the foreman told him he would be willin’ to 
give me my job back if I could. git them papers. He says they don’t 
amount to nothin’ nohow, and they ain’t doin’ nobody no good, 
and I expect that’s so; but I says to him that I couldn’t git ’em, 
and he says, ‘Well, ain’t you got no friend that could git ’em?’ 
and I thought about you right away, and come straight to town. 
The feller, Bob Wheeler—you know him—he promised me a hoss to 
boot, and he said that the foreman told him that if my friend could 
git them papers I could promise him a hoss, too, or fifty dollars, 
whichever he’d ruther. . . . Say, Peev, how’d you like a little 
nip? I got a bottle in my pocket.” Bump produced it. 

Pevely’s frown relaxed as he took the bottle and removed the 
cork. Then he paused in the act of raising it to his lips. Instead 
he only smelt of it; and with quiet determination corked it again 
and returned it to Bump. 

“No, Bump,” Pevely said at length. ‘You know there ain’t 
nothin’ I wouldn’t do fer a friend, but I can’t see what business 
you and me is got with them papers. They’s a nigger in the wood- 
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pile somewhair, Bump. _ Besides, it would be too much like stealin’, 
and I never stole nothin’ in my life.” 

‘“‘But it wouldn’t be stealin’,”” Timmons urged. ‘‘Them papers 
belongs to you; you found ’em, didn’t you? I seen you pick ’em 
up off the floor when they fell out o’ the feller’s boot, and slip ’em 
in Mr. Shelby’s pocket. It wouldn’t be any. more wrong for you 
to slip ’em out again than it was for you to slip ’em in, would it? 
‘Why, o’ course it wouldn’t, Peev! . . . And think o’ me gittin’ 
my job back, and think o’ that hoss and that fifty dollars! Why, | 
it wouldn’t be no more wrong than nothin’, Peev. . . . Come 
on, let’s take a drink.” 

““No, I don’t feel like drinkin’ this evenin’—and, Bump, they 

ain’t no use a-talkin’, I ain’t goin’ to git them papers. I don’t. 
know whair they air, in the fust place, and I wouldn’t git ’em if I 
did.” Pevely rose to depart. 

Bump, after a moment’s reflection, asked, ‘‘Do you suppose Mr. 
Shelby carries ’em on him?”—which caused Pevely to turn on him 
suddenly with, ‘‘ Look a-here, Bump, why do you ask me sech a thing? 
You and me’s been friends a long time, but I don’t like the nad you 
talk about this here business, and if you’re up to any kind o’ tricks 
with them fellers down thair”’—he indicated the Gourd—‘ why, 
you and me’s got to part, that’s all. But I’ll tell you this much: 
no, he don’t carry ’em on him—never.”’ 

““Peev,” said Bump, seriously hurt by his friend’s words, 
“ T ain’t up to nothin’ ; but—but—I would like terrible well to git 
my job back. . . . They ain’t no harm done, is they?” 

harm,’’ replied Pevely. 

“‘Good-night, Peev.”’ 

“Good-night, Bump.” 

Bump went on his way, but Pevely was meditative and sat him 
down on a corner of the step. Darkness overtook him there. 

Two men talking in low tones on the veranda above aroused 
him. The two, who had evidently just come out from supper and 
had lighted cigars, were unaware of his presence. One of them, he 
knew by the voice, was Prendergast, editor of the Progress. The 
other was Jim Harney, foreman of the mule-yards. 

“Yes,” the latter was saying, ‘he looks all right—a little pale, 
maybe, but he’s strong enough. He’s been raising hell ever since 
we brought him back, till the old man agreed to his price. You 
want to watch out for news to-morrow when he comes in to spring 
the replevin trick. And if he gets ’em we'll have to watch him to. 
keep him from getting away from us and sticking the old man for 
twice the money.” 

‘And if the replevin don’t work, what then?” said Prendergast. 
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‘“‘Dummed if I know,” replied Harney; ‘“‘but something’s got 
to be done, and that right off, or the old man’ll be up against it; 
that’s all.” 

Then they must have discovered the figure below on the steps, 
for they got up and moved their seats. Peveiy felt a vague uneasi- 
ness about the Beacon, and after he had gone home and finished 
his supper his apprehension increased. He was sitting outside his 
cabin in sober consideration of men and things when he observed 
a light in Mr. Shelby’s room. Going up under the latter’s window, 
Pevely called; and Shelby thrust forth his head. 

“Say,” said Pevely, “you don’t carry them papers on you, do 
you?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, I jest happened to think it would be better if you had ’em 
hid.” 

“TI have,’ answered Tom, laughing at the other’s simplicity. 
“‘They are stowed away so securely in the office that I can hardly 
find them myself.” 

“Oh, that’s all right.” 

Pevely concluded to sleep in the office. Being the janitor, he 
had a key thereto. So, after a bit, informing Mrs. Sadders of his 
intention and overcoming her fears on the score of his getting ‘‘tight,”’ 
he sauntered uptown, hung about the square until all the shops 
closed and the lights went out, then quietly made his way up into 
the office, locked and bolted the door, and made up a bed of news- 
papers. Here he passed an uneventful night. The next night he 
slept in the same place, without the knowledge of any one except 
his wife. That night was not entirely uneventful—of which in its 
place. 

At about noon next day an incident germane occurred at th 
post-office. The Honorable Griffith Crowder emerged therefrom 
very much agitated over an open letter which he held in his hand. 
He climbed into his buggy, that stood at the curb, and sat there 
looking at the paper in his hand, turning it over and over. It 
appeared to have nothing on it. 

While he sat thus, Old Man Anderson came out of the court- 
house and made his way across to Crowder. The old official’s head 
was bowed, and he did not look up until he came to the side of his 
friend’s buggy, into which, without any salutation on the part of 
either, he climbed, with some obvious effort. 

Crowder had gathered up the lines and was about to drive away 
when a cheery voice called his name, and he turned around to view 
Mr. Tom Shelby approaching. 

“Mr. Crowder,’’ said Tom, when he had reached his side, ‘I 
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wish you’d get out and come with me into the post-office. I want 
you to hear what I have to say to your postmaster.” 

Crowder looked at him quizzically; then complied, leaving Old 
Man Anderson holding the reins. 

Being admitted with Crowder to the inner office, Shelby coolly 
addressed the postmaster, whose face betrayed some disquietude: 

“Mr. Fleming, let me tell you in Mr. Crowder’s presence that 
I won’t tolerate any tampering with my mail—wait, wait, one 
minute, sir; don’t make the mistake of supposing that I don’t know 
what I’m talking about. You needn’t take the trouble to deny my 
statement. Lately you have manifested a particular interest in 
my mail. I might almost say a suspicious interest. You are at the 
pains to scrutinize the post-mark of every letter that goes into the 
Beacon’s box.” 

The postmaster’s face had turned as red, from some cause, as 
Crowder’s was white with anger and excitement. Crowder blurted 
out an exclamation; but Tom motioned him to silence, and proceeded: 

“How I know this, Mr. Fleming, is easily explained. Your 
clerk, Miss Pattengill, told her intimate friend, Miss Rose Burt, 
who is a compositor in my office, what she saw you doing. Of course 
I know that your interest in my mail is not personal, and that you 
are merely doing the bidding of your friend Mr. Crowder, whose 
influence at Washington, I understand, got you this job. But the 
point is, Mr. Fleming, that I shall hold you strictly accountable 
for the prompt delivery of every stick of mail addressed to me that 
Uncle Sam entrusts to your hands, and if you dare violate the 
laws by intercepting or misplacing or delaying any of it, I’ll have 
you hauled over to St. Louis before a Federal Grand Jury so quick 
it’ll make your head swim. I’m looking for the very same mail 
that you are looking for, and when it comes I want it. Do I make 
myself clear?” 

The postmaster began an indignant reply, but Tom cut him off 
with a calm after-word: ‘‘Mr. Fleming, I shouldn’t have mentioned 
Miss Pattengill but for the fact that I expect you to say nothing 
to her of this. Don’t under any circumstances discharge her, or even 
so much as mention what I have said to you. If you do, I’ll print a 
verbatim account of the whole matter, including this visit, and I 
rather imagine it would make a startling story for Boonetown; 
don’t you?” 

Without waiting for a reply from either of the gentlemen, Tom 
_ bowed, shut the door upon them, and came out in front, stopping 
to look in the Beacon’s box as he passed. Something amused him. 
_ At the threshold he turned back, smiling, and retraced his steps 
to the door of the inner office. Opening it, he said to the two men, 
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who were standing precisely as he had left them: ‘‘It may interest — 
you to know that a few days ago I enclosed a decoy letter down to 
the Territory, stamped and addressed to myself—just some blank 
paper folded in an inner envelope—and asked a man down there to 
mail it back to me. I had a telegram from him this morning saying 
that he mailed it three days ago. It ought to be here by this time, 
gentlemen. Don’t you think so?” 

_ “See here!” roared Crowder threateningly; but Shelby, laugh- 
ing, didn’t wait to hear the declamation. Closing the door, he came 
away. 

Tom had an errand at the Traders’ County Bank next door, 
and stepped in there, where he was greeted by one of the elderly 
directors of that sound financial institution, who was sitting with a 
row of others in cane-bottom chairs tilted against the wall. ‘‘ Young 
man,” said the old director amiably, ‘‘we’ve just been talking 
about you. Won’t you pull up a chair?” * 

Shelby was willing enough, and, after negotiating his small 
business with the cashier, sat down with them. 

“Do you know that you’re stirring up a lot of fuss and trouble 
in this town?” asked the director in a kindly way. 

Tom smiled and nodded. “ But I haven’t succeeded in making 
many people read the Beacon yet,’’ he answered. 

“Well, you’ve got enough of them reading it to make trouble, 
anyhow. Come to think of it, I don’t recollect that I’ve ever seen the 
town worse worried. Seems to me you're taking a considerable 
responsibility on yourself to come here, a stranger to everybody, 
and attack a man that everybody knows, a God-fearing man, one 
of our very best citizens. Did you ever think of that?” 

“Yes,’”’ Tom replied frankly, ‘“‘I have; lots of times.” 

“Well, suppose you think about this before you go too fei3 in 
your fuss with Mr. Crowder—whatever you do to hurt him is just 
that much hurt done to the town. He has always behaved here like a 
good man, and he has the people’s confidence. He is a leading 
church-member. He’s done more good for Boonetown than any 

half-dozen men in it since he’s been here in the last ten or fifteen 
years. He had the Government mule-yards located here. He has 
helped business. He’s made the town grow. He’s bought the 
farmers’ corn, and encouraged ’em to raise good stock. He has 
showed ’em how, and done everything he could for ’em. He’s helped 
that whole section of country along the river. Crowder’s been a 
friend to the people every way, to the pore, good to the widow and 
the orphan. Now, young man, the people ain’t going to care much 
about anything he did before he came here—don’t you know 
that? No, sir,” he continued; “you want to stop and think before 
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trying to injure his reputation. Besides, it’ll hurt the town and 
the county in another way that maybe you never thought of: he’s 
just about got the nomination for Congress, and he’ll be elected 
sure. A scandal about the Congressman would damage this section 
so it would never outlive it. And what good would it do even if 
you could dig-up something that wasn’t just right a long time ago? 
Suppose he did do something wrong—as I judge you think he did, 
from the talk that’s going around town—what of it? Ain’t a man 
ever to be allowed to live a thing down? Can’t he have credit for 
the good life he’s lived ever since he’s been here? You think it over. 
Don’t make a big mistake that’s going to do nobody any good 
and everybody harm.” 

Shelby rose, bade them a pleasant good-day, and made his way 
to the office. 

Colonel Divoll was there and waiting for him. The Colonel had 
worked himself up into a mild rage. ‘I came to have a talk with 
you,” he said heatedly. ‘You haven’t told me anything, but I 
understand the situation. I know what you’ve got, and I want to 
know what you’re waiting for. The trouble is, you’re not enough 


‘of a snake-hunter, sir! You ought to go after ’em with a sharp 


stick! Why not publish those things to-day or to-morrow?” 

Tom looked at the Colonel calmly. ‘Colonel, let me remind you 
that I’m running things in my own way.” 

“TI know,” exclaimed Divoll, ‘“ but——” 

“I’m going to turn loose the stuff in due time, Colonel. But 
an editor has no right to proceed in such a matter as this until he is 
certain of his facts. You’ve got to have the proofs to fall back on, 
you know. In the mean time, please remember that you’ve agreed 
to give me a free hand here.” 

Colonel Divoll tugged at his mustache, bit his lip, and scowled, 


but restrained himself from further remarks and went out. 


Crowder had not remained long in the post-office. Soon after 
Shelby’s exit he came out, rejoining Old Man Anderson in the buggy, 
and drove rapidly down Main Street and its continuation, the river 
road, making for the Gourd. In less than half an hour he was at 
the mule-yards, and Jim Harney, his foreman, was saying to him: 

“Nothing came of it.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Not a thing. That fellow Timmons hasn’t got any more sense 
than a big fat _ ‘He don’t know he’s livin’! He couldn’t find 
out anything.” 

Crowder looked at the other significantly. ‘You must be very 
careful what you do, Jim,” he said. Then, becoming alert, he spoke 
quickly, changing the subject decisively: ‘The next thing to do 
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is to bring the invalid to town. Have him at Stubblefield’s office 
at half-past two, sharp. The judge will have the replevin papers 
ready, and the Justice Court will be open to fix the bond and get 
the red tape over in five minutes. Then let the constable go right 
over to Shelby’s office with the scoundrel and get the affidavits— 
he must get them—man, you’ve got to see to it that he gets them! 
Have him search the office till he finds ’em. And when he brings 
’em over to Mr. Anderson, he’ll get his money. It’s there now 
in bills, waiting for him. But don’t you go near Shelby’s office 
yourself, 

“Of course not,” said Harney. 

“And don’t you let Brown get away.” 

All of which accounts for the visitation of Mr. W. O. Brown, 
of the Territory, recovered and brought upon the scene, accompanied 
by the constable, at the Beacon office just as that paper was going © 
to press; which visitation brought forth an exclamation from the 
startled editor: 

“My God! Brown—where did you come from?” 

“Tt don’t matter where I come from,’ said Brown. ‘What I 
come for is more important. Give me my papers that you stole. 
out of my boot.” ; 

Tom looked at the other hard, and from him to the constable. 
Give up the papers? Hardly. He inwardly congratulated himself at 
having lately placed them beyond finding, underneath the circular 
metal mat on which the stove rested. They were spread out thin 
on the floor, and the mat was tacked down over them. 

“Suppose,” said Tom coolly, “that I should say I don’t propose 
to see Mr. Crowder blackmailed?” ; 

“We're here to make a legal demand for them papers,” aiid 
Brown; and the constable forthwith produced the writ from his 
pocket and exhibited it to the editor. 

“Very well, then,” and Tom waved them welcome with a sweep 
of his arm; ‘‘ you may have them if you can find them.” 

Brown gave an undetermined, half-disgusted, and half-hopeless’ 
look about the room, but did not accept the invitation to search. 
Instead, he glanced at the constable and told him he could go; and, 
the constable having gone, turned to Shelby confidentially. “We 
might as well get down to business,” he said in a low voice. “‘ What’s 
your price?” 

“You're the second man that’s offered to bribe me lately, Mr. 
Brown, and I’m tired of being taken for a crook; now, suppose you 
get out right quick!” and Tom abruptly opened the door. 

Mr. W. O. Brown indulged a profane turn as he went down the 


steps. 
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In the last half of the afternoon’s issue, the first having already 
been printed, the editor had just time to change the paper’s make-up 
and insert a line or two in bold type: 


“Mr. W. O. BROWN UNEXPECTEDLY TURNED UP IN TOWN AND CALLED 
AT THIS OFFICE JUST AS WE WERE GOING TO PRESS. HE REFUSED TO 
TELL WHO TOOK HIM AWAY, WHERE HE HAD BEEN, OR WHO BROUGHT HIM 
BACK, OR TO SAY WHAT HIS OBJECT IS IN BooNETOWN. Bort IT 18 
UNDERSTOOD THAT HE HAS SOME BUSINESS WITH THE HONORABLE | 
GrirFirH CROWDER, WHO Is A CANDIDATE FOR THE Democratic Con- 
GRESSIONAL NOMINATION FOR THIS DistRIcT.”’ 


Last of all the afternoon’s events came the call of the politicians. 
A fine Democratic delegation it was, arrived by the late local— 
State Senators, Representatives, county chairmen, committeemen, 
bosses, advisers, a dozen of them representing the Congressional 
District; even an editor or two. They came quietly to the office 
for a session with the young man who held the interesting documents 
concerning “the party’s” slated man for the Congressional nomina- 
tion. They said.that under any circumstances it was too late to 
change the slate. Deals had been made. “The party’s” future 
was organized upon the basis of Crowder’s nomination and election. 
He must go to Congress. They desired Shelby not to print those 
documents, whatever they were. They argued “party welfare” to 
him. They impressed upon him the obligation of the press to the 
party. They discussed the Beacon’s future. They hinted that 
‘Tom could go to the Legislature—even as State Senator. They 
pleaded, strove, begged, threatened, labored with the obstinate 
young journalist, and finally, an angry lot of gentlemen, they left 
him. 

IX. 


Bur the events of the afternoon were nothing to that which 
befell in the evening. After supper Tom was standing idly at the 
Colonel’s front gate, occupied with a vision, not of anything or any- 
body present, for his eyes saw only the gray dusk about him, but of 
something new, warm, and alive in memory, infinitely real and 
beautiful, that for two days—and nights—had animated and thrilled 
him, causing his heart to jump whenever he could pause to dwell 
upon it; in fine, the vivid recollection of his last glimpse of Polly, 
when, returning from the office on an errand in the forenoon, he 
had come upon her unexpectedly in the yard, trimming her uncle’s 
flowers, a white sunbonnet on her head. He had halted at the gate 
to watch her as she moved about among the bright beds, at the 
same time directing Pevely Sadders, who was cutting the grass, 
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pointing hither and thither with a delicate white hand half hid in a 
chamois-skin mitt, holding a pair of rose-shears. (The chamois- 
skin mitt and the bonnet were the same dainty affairs he was 
accustomed to see hanging on the hall-rack; he had committed the 
sentimental absurdity of fondling the mitt and touching the bonnet’s 
hem with his lips one day when he found himself alone in the hall 
and his sense of humor wasn’t looking.) Unaware of his presence 
at the gate, she had trimmed and trowelled her way towards him. 
Intent, she did not once raise her eyes until he spoke to her, when 
she uptilted the sunbonnet and revealed a pink glow of cheeks that 
might have stolen their tint from the flowers over which she had 
been bending. Then in the instant that her eyes met his a brighter 
suffusion, a crimson flush, touched her cheeks: that was Tom’s 
vision now, the dream of his days and nights. He had talked with 
her a mere moment trivially and passed on, feeling that to obtrude 
himself would be to take unfair advantage of her dutiful, as it were, 
filial, ministrations. . . . But why had she blushed at seeing 
him? He had asked himself that question a thousand times. He 
was pondering it now in the twilight, on the spot where she had 
looked at him. The enchanted spot had a spell all its own that 
assisted his imagination to restore and recolor the episode. 

Now, however, suddenly his sentimental quandary was broken 
by a reality even sweeter, and the words “Mr. Shelby,” in tones 
nervously musical, fell on his ears. There before the gate halted 
Miss Polly in her phaeton, the pony flecked with the lather of long 
exertion, its mistress palpably up-wrought. She must speak with 
Mr. Shelby, she said, with some embarrassment, and would he get 
in? They would go for a little drive, since she had much to say to 
him. He very obligingly, not to say eagerly, took his seat beside 
her, and she turned the pony back in a restful trot down the road 
whence she had so hurriedly come. 

Presently she said, ‘‘Mr. Shelby, I came to talk to you about 
those papers—to ask you to let me have them.” She gave him a 
far profounder surprise than the blackmailer, the constable, and 
the politicians had produced. 

Then, without waiting for an answer, she went on to tell him 
what had occurred. How, not two hours before, the minister— 
her pastor—and his wife had hastily driven out to see her. They 
had besought her with all their hearts (else, she said, she would 
never have undertaken the mission,) to intercede for a penitent who, 
unless Christian mercy spared him, was about to be made to suffer 
for sins buried in the past, which he had long ago lived down, and 
of which he had deeply repented. They had been put behind him 
when he entered into his years of Christian fellowship in Boonetown, 
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but he had just now freely confessed them to his pastor and made a 
clean breast of everything. With tears streaming down his face 
he had begged the good man and his wife to save his reputation 
before the people, and he had suggested that they go at once to see 
Miss Polly. 

As she related this circumstance the deep consciousness of her 
position burned brightly in her cheeks, a tint visible even by twilight. 
Tom marvelled at her courage in coming. It amounted to a tacit 
acknowledgment by her that Crowder was right in assuming her 
to be the person of supreme influence with him, Shelby. It meant 
that she, too, had faith in her influence over him, and his heart 
warmed at the realization. 

But brighter than the burning in her cheeks was the light of 
conviction in her eyes that looked so earnestly at him. In tones 
that spoke her woman’s deep-enlisted sympathy and violently 
stirred his own emotional being, she labored to persuade him of the 
gravity of the thing he purposed; the cruel, intolerable punishment 
he was about to mete out to a man whom God in His infinite mercy 
had forgiven. There was no warrant in life for the lasting injustice 
he was about to commit; it was something for which he could never 
provide a recompense, for which he would never be able to forgive 
himself. 

Let him, she urged, look into his heart and examine his motive 
for doing this irreparable thing. Could he justify it to himself? 
Be that as it might, could he justify it before the Most High? Was 
it an exalted motive which could match the forgiveness of Heaven? 
Would he dare to assert it as against the other man’s claim of immun- 
ity by the token of the cross? That claim it lay not in the mouth 
of man to dispute. What did Shelby’s judgment of Crowder matter? 
What Shelby thought of Crowder could not weigh in the scales of 
Heaven—nothing could weigh against divine mercy. Surely it 
was not for him to fix the punishment for Crowder! Those sins of 
long ago had not concerned Shelby. He must be at least just. 
What business was it of his? 

She dwelt upon the reverence which men ought to accord to 
faith; how it was the uplifting trust which meant salvation, the 
divinity in the soul, the communion of man with God, the essence 
of prayer, the one thing exalting; and she spoke of the quality of 
divine mercy, and next of the forgiveness which is enjoined upon 
man—to forgive seventy times seven times. 

It was a disturbed man who heard her. He was awed at the 
revelation of herself and the glories of heart which she manifested; 
amazed at the depths of deceit and debasement to which the mocking 
Crowder would descend when his political life was at stake—and 
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somewhat angered, too, that this man should select her for his 
impositions, playing upon her faith, ingenuousness, and sympathies 
to make her the tool of his hypocrisy. 

“But, Miss Drew’’—and it gave him poignant hurt to inter- 
pose the objection—‘‘don’t you see that this man has invited 
exposure—that he has brought his punishment upon himself? It is 
not as if I were about to open up the past of some private citizen. 
This man is a public character. When a man seeks a position of 
trust at the people’s hands, he voluntarily submits his record for 
inspection, and his record is a vital matter if he has held office before. 
What right has a man who has betrayed one trust to ask for another? 
If Mr. Crowder was sincerely penitent, his humility would prevent 
him from running for Congress. Will he resign his candidacy? 
Not he! The magnificent audacity of the man to ask that his frauds 
be concealed so that he may get to Congress! Politics is the stuff 
his penitence is made of, Miss Drew. But that is neither here nor 
there. In the scheme of existence there’s a principle of retribution 
that operates surely and inescapably. It’s beyond any man’s power 
to defeat it. At some time or other, in one way or another, whether 
we happen to observe its workings or not, it overtakes the man 
who has dealt unfairly with his fellow beings. This man Crowder 
has not played the game of life squarely, and he must pay the price. 
Nothing you or I can do will prevent. It matters not that he might 
evade it for a time. We might let him go for the present——” 

She mistook his meaning. 

“Yes?” she interrupted anxiously, hopefully, confidently. 

As he looked at her an impulse of tenderness surged through 
him. How he would love to do anything in the world for her, cast 
everything aside, play traitor to his purpose, throw fidelity to the 
four winds, rather than wound her! But—— 

“‘Don’t misunderstand me,” he begged her; ‘‘you only make 
it more painful for me to refuse. . . . For’’—he was no longer 
gentle, but exclaimed it passionately—“I can’t give you those 
papers!” He almost shouted it. 

The excitement of his outburst communicated itself to her. 
“But you must, you must!”’ she cried. 

The pony trotted placidly, following the wavering worn track 
from side to side of the roadway between the worm fences of the 
cornfields. A defeated woman would have turned around and 
driven back to town, yet Polly persevered: ‘‘Won’t you come 
home with me and talk to the minister and his wife? They’ll be 
waiting for me.” 

“No, Miss Drew. What I can’t do for you I mney wouldn’t 
do for anybody else—you know that. But what I am going to do is 
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right. It is right, I tell you! On the day after to-morrow I’ll show 
the public just what manner of man Crowder is. My mind is made 
up. I’m done waiting. I wish the story was all in.type, and I’d 
turn it loose to-morrow!” 

“Then you must be hardened,” she replied, not reproachfully, 
but sorrowfully. 

“‘No, I’m only an ordinary man, and, being a man, my strength 
is my weakness where you are concerned. I’m anything but 
hardened.’’ 

Her face was turned from him, but he thought he saw glistening 
in the corner of her eye a rebellious tear. ‘‘Why should I have come 
to you!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Why should I expect you to do this 
for me! Why did I allow them to persuade me!” 

““You thought I would be influenced by you,” he said. 

“Yes, but I ought not to have been so simple.” 

“To believe that I love you?” He bent close to her. ‘You'll 
know it’s true,” he said, with a fervency almost savage. ‘I’m not 
going to try to prove it by granting what you ask, but I’ll make you 
believe it—some day.” 

Her look wavered, and she turned her eyes away from his. Then 
she drew herself up superbly, recovering as with a breath; at the 
same time turning the horse about to drive him back to town. 

But this he prevented, telling her that if she would just continue 
on he would ride as far as the farm-gate with her and then walk 
back home. He did not get out of the phaeton until they had passed 
within the gate. Twilight had deepened near to darkness in the 
half-hour of their drive, and they had not seen down the river road 
the approaching buggy which new went past the farm towards 
town, drawn by a large black animal with a fine stride, and driven by 
a gentleman whistling a familiar hymn—and whistling it too fast. 

‘“‘That,’’ observed Tom, as he stepped out of the phaeton, “‘ doesn’t 
impress me as a very deeply penitent man. He sounds more like 
one whistling to keep up his courage.” 


X. 


Late this same night Pevely Sadders, sleeping in the Beacon 
office, dreamed a strange dream. Therein two men whom he knew 
came stealthily up on the porch outside the office door. First they 
tried to pick the lock. Next they pried at the door with a bar, but 
the bolt inside held. Then they stood and argued the matter in 
subdued but excited tones. ‘These words, delivered in a hoarse, 
angry whisper, Pevely plainly recalled: ‘To-morrow night, by God, 
you shall!” 
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The sleeper awoke with a vivid sense of it. But as the day wore 
on, his memory relinquished it all except the hoarse, passionate 
threat, ‘To-morrow night, by God, you shall!” 

_ He at first supposed it was just a dream, but the more he thought 
about it the more convinced he became that it had been occasioned 
by some actual noise outside the door. Then he reasoned that if 
there had been any actual noise out on the porch it would have 
waked him. He was annoyed and confused about it, and concluded 
to speak to Mr. Shelby. Then he grew ashamed of his confusion. 
Mr. Shelby would think he was just a dadbombed fool, and he would 
better keep it to himself. 

In the afternoon he was afforded an explanation which set his 
poor mind at rest. He somehow fitted the dream to the startling 
news with which Prendergast’s paper surprised the town in the 
afternoon. The sensation in the Progress‘was headed: 


“A MAN, THOUGHT TO BE W. O. Brown, oF THE INDIAN TERRITORY, 
ATTEMPTS TO BURGLARIZE COLONEL DivoLu’s NEWSPAPER.” 


The article related that Jim Harney and Bob Wheeler, of Gourd- 
ville, had come into town to spend the night at the Bollinger Hotel, 
opposite the Beacon office, and, the night being very warm, had 
sat up near the open window of their room, which looked out on 
Main Street; that, as they sat talking and smoking some time after 
midnight, they saw a man stealthily mount the Beacon’s stairway, 
and afterwards heard him attempting to gain an entranee. They, 
so the article related, hurried down from their room and out into 
the street, hoping to capture him. The man, however, evidently 
hearing their approach, raced down the stairs barely in time to 
escape them at the bottom, but not in time to prevent their recogniz- 
ing him as W. O. Brown. They followed him across the square, 
said the Progress, and down Gary Street, but he managed to elude 
them over in the north side of the town. 

Pevely’s statement, which was no more than this, bore out what 
otherwise Shelby would have discredited as a rather peculiar piece 
of fiction on the Progress’s part. But the fact that it did seem 
entirely probable prevented his giving it much thought or taking 
the pains to wonder what significance it would have if false. He 
ascertained that Jim Harney and Bob Wheeler had actually spent 
the night at the Bollinger. Tom was mostly absorbed preparing 
the story of the affidavits, busy with compositors and the printer 
in putting the whole matter in shape to print on the morrow—it 
would make a five-column article! He resolved to guard well the 
office to-night. He would have Buck or Bing, negro hands from 
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one of Colonel Divoll’s farms, sleep here; and if he couldn’t get ong 
of them he would sleep here himself. 

The thing which did worry and puzzle him was the call for a 
public mass-meeting in the evening at Militia Hall. The Progress 
issued the announcement both in the paper and with handbills 
thrown about the square late in the afternoon; and, to emphasize 
it in the public mind—or, rather, ear—the Boonetown brass band 
still later noisily paraded the streets, followed by men with signs 
advertising the occasion. It set the town agog with anticipation. 

Pevely Sadders spent the evening, begloomed and meditative, 
outside his cabin door in Divoll’s backyard. Mr. Shelby had told 
him he need not sleep in the office to-night. That was it—Mr. 
Shelby could not trust him. Musing, he fell again to considering 
last night’s dream. Why had he dreamt such a fool thing? Some- 
how that dream was wrong; that was another thing which proved 
he was a fool—he couldn’t even dream right. He ought to have 
dreamt that there was just one man out there on the Beacon porch. 
Instead of that, he had to go and dream up something else that 
wasn’t so. 

It was a lonesome evening. All at once he thought of the Militia 
Hall meeting. ‘‘Why, it’s bedtime; it’s ’way after ten,” Mrs. 
Sadders called, when he told her he was going. 

But he nevertheless found the meeting in full blast, as it were, 
upon arriving there some minutes later. 

The ‘‘Hall’s” windows and huge doorway blazed out lamplight 
and gave forth hazy clouds of tobacco-smoke. It lay several blocks 
to the rear of Colonel Divoll’s, in a weed-grown territory designated 
as somebody’s “ Addition’”’ on the town plat. In years past it had 
been a tobacco warehouse, later being abandoned to decay and a 
mixed colony of bats, swallows, spiders, and ants. Then came the 
militia company, giving it a new roof, new floor, and new name, 
and using it for an armory. Brass buttons had at times vied there 
with bright eyes at “‘dances.” Afterwards, the militia organization 
dying out, its ranks depleted by marriage and other causes, the 
hall again fell into disuse. To-night it was serving a brand-new 
purpose. 

Beside the chairman’s table, under the full glare of the lamp, 
prominent and impressive, sat the hero, the Honorable Griffith 
Crowder. Near him a speaker held forth over the heads of the largest 
gathering ever crowded ‘nto the structure. Through a window from » 
without Pevely Sadders noted the imposing crowd and listened to 
the speech in progress. 

Lawyer Stubblefield, the orator, was one of those old-fashioned 
spellbinders with periods and cadences designed to touch emotion 
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in the raw. Juries fell under his spell at each term of court; 
conventions knew his power; picnics were wont to thrill to 
the tune of his patriotism. Now he descanted upon a young 
editor who was degrading Boonetown’s atmosphere and polluting 
its fair name, or, perhaps, polluting its atmosphere and degrading 
its fair name; the effect was the same. He paid his respects to the 
crusty old citizen whose spleen had led him to hire the said young 
editor. 

Presently from Colonel Divoll’s malice the orator turned to the 
topic of Pevely himself, and such a characterization as followed! 
Pevely didn’t know why the man should be denouncing him, but 
felt that it was all right. He saw hundreds of men smiling, and a 
sense of his hopelessness came over him as never before. His body 
was in a hot flush. He trembled. He felt tears welling up into his 
eyes; then something occurred to jar a different chord in his being 
and drive back the tears. A great hoarse guffaw from the throat 
of Griffith Crowder joined the tittering laugh which greeted one 
of Stubblefield’s sallies, and made the walls resound with its harsh 
baying. 

It was the laugh of victorious hate, and it suddenly filled Pevely’s 
being with a new and hard resentment for Crowder. But, more 
than that, it caused him all at once an unaccountable, yet profound, 
uneasiness. What could it mean? Pevely stared in at the crowd, 
hearing nothing, deaf to all but the answer that rose in his mind. 
It was a realization of the meaning of his dream. In an instant all 
confusion had cleared from his memory of last night, and a conver- 
sation was ringing in his ears. In his excitement he shouted and 
made hurriedly across-lots diagonally towards town. 

Hardly had he left when Tom Shelby arrived at Militia Hall, 
coming by way of Main Street and then across at right angles. On 
completing the last job of preparations for to-morrow’s big story, 
Tom had slipped the affidavits back under the metal mat, carefully 
locked the windows of the office, and stepped out on the porch. 

Buck, Colonel Divoll’s negro hand, was remaining to guard 
the office. Buck, by the way, had not seen Mr. Shelby hide the 
affidavits. 

“Don’t let anybody break in and steal you, Buck,” said Tom, 
as he locked the door. He stood for a moment looking out over the 
quiet square, then descended. 

For its silence the town might have been a'tomb. There was no 
sound but the echoes of Shelby’s brisk heels tapping the pavement 
as he made his way out Main Street. Had he gone directly, instead 
of out Main Street and across at the corner of the big church, he 
would have encountered Pevely. As it was, he came to Militia 
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Hall within the briefest space of the other’s leaving it. On the 
same spot, outside a window, he stood unobserved and caught the 
thread of Lawyer Stubblefield’s denunciations. r 

Leaning on the sill, intent on the speech, he did not hear the : 
footsteps behind him, and nothing could have surprised him more 
than the voice which addressed him in an excited whisper: ‘Is 
he in there?” Beside him in the patch of window-light stood Miss 
Polly Drew, and behind her was faithful Mrs. Sadders, very much 
out of breath. 

““Who?” Tom whispered, at loss for her meaning. 

“Uncle.” 

“No, I’m glad to say. He’s gone—somewhere else. He’s off 
hunting for Brown, I think.” 

“One of the hands brought a paper out home late to-night, and 
I read that there would be some kind of a mass-meeting. I was 
afraid for uncle, and so I drove in. What does it mean?” 

The orator within was at that moment giving a possible indica- 
tion of its purport, having reached a characterization of the 
Beacon’s original “river story,” ascribing its ‘outrageous and 
slanderous insinuations against our honored fellow-townsman” to 
the “deep-seated venom of that man who has so long hated all 
you.” 

‘“‘Oh!”’ exclaimed Miss Polly under her breath. 

She lingered, resting her delicate hands upon the window-sill; 
and these fair members, notwithstanding the absorbing nature of 
the proceedings inside, caught Tom’s attention. As one of those 
inconsequential details which inexplicably impress the memory 
forever, he noted the bits of white ruche snugly encircling her wrists, 
and, tempted into thievery by them, his eyes stole cursorily up her 
arms to another vision of ruche at her throat; then to her features, 
her white brow, and her hair. The color rose in her cheeks as she 
listened. ; 

‘““What can it mean?” she asked again, anxiously. ‘‘ Are they 
electing him or nominating him or something?” 

“Something,” he repeated whimsically. ‘They seem to be just 
rallying around him, as far as I know. Maybe they’re anticipating 
trouble. 

_ Now it became her turn to watch Shelby furtively, for Lawyer 
Stubblefield suddenly reverted to him viciously; had he known 
the young man was within sound of his voice, he might have been 
less severe. Tom wavered between anger and amusement, and 
then found bitter joy in the reflection that to-morrow should witness 
his vindication. To-morrow! 

“What,” cried Stubblefield—‘‘ what shall I say of this young 
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man who sells himself to the vile purposes of defamation? What 
shall I say of this character who for hire comes to insult a God-fear- 
ing community? I am told this young pugilist is a native of our 
own State, but I’ll venture to say heis no true Missourian. Our State 
boasts men of integrity, of honor, of manly instincts.”’ Honest 
cheers rang through the hall till you might have thought they would 
start the old roof from its walls. 

“To-morrow!’”’ Tom grimly repeated. 

“This is the home,” Stubblefield shouted, “‘of religion, of law, 
of education. It is the abiding place of serenity and peace and——’’ 

Abruptly he stopped, open-mouthed, and appeared to stare in 
the direction of Tom and Miss Polly. But he saw them not. In 
reality, he was staring at something over and beyond them. The 
large window at which they stood looked towards the town. They 
had been too intent upon matters within to perceive a change in 
the light without, but the change was there, a glow taking the place 
of night’s deeper colors; nor was it until the speaker made his abrupt 
announcement that they observed it. His words were, ‘‘Gentlemen, 
I believe there’s a fire in town.”” Thousands of eyes turned and saw 
a glow of light in the sky above the square. 


XI. 


Hap Stubblefield announced, ‘‘Gentlemen, the hour of judgment 
is at hand,” the effect would have been scarcely more startling. 
With panicky shouts, heavy rush of feet, thump and crash of over- 
turning benches, chairs, and tables, adjournment was sudden, 
exodus complete; the crowd pouring forth in a thick black stream 
and making for town, some in a bee-line across-lots, the rest by way 
of Main Street. With the latter ran Tom and Miss Drew. 

The court-house bell began to ring. To Boonetown abed it may 
have seemed timely enough. To the population awake it came as a 
tardy, superfluous alarm, for with its first jangle the red disk over 
the square burst into fierce brilliancy. With the spectacle of Boone- 
town’s housetops limned blackly against an imminent sky of flame, 
the bell dinned accompaniments to men’s fears. 

When, within a block of the square, Tom perceived at last through 
the archway of overhanging trees the exact spot which burned, the 
realization gave him a sickening of the heart... The court-house 
bell came like a mockery, making merry over the bonfire of his hopes. 
The Beacon and feed-store building was burning—and the affidavits! 

Indeed, almost by the time that he came to a definite view of 
it, the building, pouring fire from every opening, was a roaring 
furnace, and a quarter of an hour later its walls crumbled. 
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It was beyond the feed-store, towards the hill, that towering 
flames now raged. On that side was a row of frame buildings, some 
of them vacant, some used by Hicks for the storage of baled hay, 
ground feed, barrels, sacks, and other stuff highly inflammable. 
Hence the quick, high blaze. For minutes it turned night into day, 
tossing skyward torrents of sparks, swaying columns of jewel particles 
that showered off as far apparently as Persimmon Hill and the 
depot. 

Held snug in the mass of people spread over the court-house 
yard, Tom stood mute, the girl beside him, unconscious of the fact 
that her hand rested upon his arm. Was it the tremor of her excite- 
ment which she communicated in the faint pressure, or an uncon- 
scious, involuntary sympathy for the man dumb with rage at the 
lurid spectacle? 

The blaze passed its pinnacle and began to die, lessening, lessen- 
ing, as if moving off in distance; flared up again; gradually grew 
smaller, lost its fierce crackle; once more burst forth with half a 
fury, rushing fitfully here and there; receded, silently diminished, 
becoming red, redder and darker, sullen red like a cloudy sunset, 
collapsing at last, a mere glow amid huge, belching billows of velvet 
smoke. 

The persistent bell taunted Tom’s ears with defeat till he could 
bear it no longer. 

““You come over here with me and wait near the steps while I 
run upstairs and see who’s ringing that bell,’ he whispered to Polly, 
at the same time taking her hand and wedging a way through the 
mass, now beginning to move. At this moment the figure of a man 
hurrying up the court-house steps caught Tom’s glance, and he 
hurried over the faster. Leaving the girl near the steps, he followed 
up after him, and, entering the dark hall, could hear the footfalls 
of the person mounting above him. Back into the hall and up the 
flight Tom pursued, then groped through the upper hallway, seeking 
the small stairs which led to the belfry. Audibly the man ahead 
of him was climbing the second flight. Tom stopped still as 
between claps of the bell he heard a resonant voice exclaim, ‘‘ You 
fool!”’ 

A cry of surprise came from the belfry, an instant later the sound 
of a fall; the bell had stopped. The resonant voice exclaimed, 
‘“Wake up, you fool! Get up! You fainted like a woman.” 

Then ensued a silence, except for movements on the floor 
above. The menfseemed§tofbe starting down now, slowly, with 
careful tread. heJwould watch{themfcomefout; 
so he made his way quietly back downstairs and out into the 
yard. In the interim the crowd had considerably thinned. He led 
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Miss Polly to a position under a tree where they had a ‘- view of 
the entrance. 

Long minutes passed. The crowd dispersed. The court-house 
yard became deserted. Still the men did not come out. 

At length Tom said, “ We’ve been watching the wrong door. We 
ought to have weiged around to the back. . . . We might as 


well go home now.’ 
As they turned away they heard the faint nicker of a horse. 


XII. 


WHEN they reached Colonel Divoll’s, they found the doctor’s 
buggy hitched before the gate, and in the depth of the yard lights 
were burning in the Sadders cottage, from which sounded piteous 
cries. Words convey no idea of the sight which awaited the two 
there. The doctor was administering an opiate to a burned, black- 
ened, moaning sufferer barely recognizable as Pevely Sadders. 

He had been found delirious in the dust of the street not far 
from the feed-store by some of the first men upon the scene of the 
fire. Buck, the drowsy negro whom Shelby had left on guard in the 
locked office, had, upon detecting signs of fire below, let himself 
out through the window which overlooked the stairway by the wall, 
and, running towards the engine-house of the fire company, had 
met Pevely a block east of the square, coming towards the Beacon. 
Nobody knew just how he had met his injuries; but the landlord 
of the Bollinger Hotel said next morning that at the moment when, 
looking across the way through a window, he had first noticed the 
fire, he had seen Pevely come reeling out of the feed-store doorway, 
which a second later was belching flames like a furnace. On Pevely’s 
forehead a great bloody lump told of a heavy blow or a hard fall. 

When at about midnight Colonel Divoll returned home from his 
quest of Brown, evidently by the look of him from a long ride, there 
was a scene in the Sadders cabin. Hearing of what had happened 
to the Beacon, the old gentleman cursed bitterly, and the tears 
started from his eyes as he bent over the moaning sufferer on the 
bed. It required all Tom’s efforts finally to prevail upon him to 
retire and leave calmer persons to watch the sick. 

Miss Polly spent the night at her uncle’s. They all had a dismal 
breakfast hour together: the Colonel in glum distress; the girl pale, 
endeavoring to be self-possessed; Tom sick with the sense of 
having been outwitted and cheated, of the hateful cheapness of his 
position in her eyes, and withal hardly able to contain himself for 
the desire to be up and at his antagonists. Several times during the 
meal he caught himself smiling bitterly at his defeat. This was his 
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“to-morrow”! This was the day upon which he was to have vindi- 
cated himself, triumphed, shattered Crowder—and, above all else, 
justified his course to the girl he loved! 

After breakfast he strolled up-town to look at the black wreck 
of the Beacon—an ugly, smoking hole in the earth—and he nearly 
choked with chagrin as down among the smoking embers he perceived 
the metal mat, curled up and partly melted away, which had covered 
the vital documents. Certainly there was no mild resignation in 
Tom’s countenance to prompt the nasty remark of Colonel Divoll, 
who stood by his side. ‘ Well,” the old man drawled, with something 
of a challenge in his tones, ‘‘not got enough—have you?” 

Stung to the core, Tom wheeled about and glared at the Colonel, 
but stopped his anger short of an outburst, bit his lip, and said not 


a word. 
They turned and together walked back home slowly and thought- 


fully. 

Miss Polly was standing on the porch when they entered the 
yard. 

As they drew near, Tom laid his hand on the older man’s shoulder 

and halted him. ‘Colonel,’’ he said deliberately, “‘you take your 
intrepidity for granted, while you permit yourself to doubt mine. 
Now, look here,’’ and he gazed steadily into the other’s eyes. ‘“‘T’ll 
play the game as long as you will, and longer. . . . But 
if I win you may as well know what to expect.’”? He paused and 
nodded towards Miss Polly. ‘“TI’ll exact the heaviest reward your 
heart can pay. God help you, sir—do you know that I love your 
niece?’”’ he ended passionately. 

At the same instant Polly turned and went into the house, the 
screen door banging shut behind her. 

In the moment during which Tom’s meaning penetrated the 
Colonel’s brain his face appeared to age. He did not at once open 
his lips, but gave Tom a wide, searching look. Then he flushed 
and a flash of heat illumined what the previous instant had seemed 
to be dull terror in his eyes. 

‘We'll see about that, sir,” he answered, with a gruff dignity, 
turning abruptly indoors after his niece. 

He found her lingering in the hall, where, with a new and sur- 
prising impulsiveness, he gathered her to his breast and hugged 
her as if he were in danger of losing her this very day and hour. 

‘“‘Darlin’,”’ he said, pressing his rough face against her soft cheek, 
‘your old Uncle Bob does love you—with all his heart. Sometimes 
maybe I don’t act like it, but I’m just your same old uncle—just 
the same, darlin’. Somehow here lately—well, my heart feels as if 
it will break when I see you so unhappy about me; and I can’t help 
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it—can’t help it to save my life. It may be wrong, darlin’—I reckon 
it is—but ’—and his steely eyes struck fire even as he turned his 
mind upon his enemies—“ but those rascals are fighting me! They’d 
like to ruin me!” 

“Dear, dear uncle,” she pleaded ever so eagerly, ‘“‘don’t you 
see that now is the very time to give up all this fighting? Can’t 
you let it all go—for my sake, dear? . . . Don’t bother 
about starting up the newspaper again; let’s just go on peacefully 
and happily from now on—as if nothing had happened—and—and 
live all for each other—yes, each other—just you and I. Will you, 
dear?” 

He could not look at her. He removed her clinging arms from 
about his neck, and quitted her, going on though the hall and out 
the back way. J 

She opened the door of the musty, darkened parlor and, entering, 
crossed over and slipped onto the old hair sofa and buried her face 
in her hands, while the oil portraits of her grandfather and grand- 
mother, from their dull, cracked Florentine frames on the wall 
above, regarded her soberly and unsympathetically. 

Tom Shelby stood in the doorway, when she instantly sat up. 
He did not hesitate long at the threshold, but intrusively strode 
across the room to her. The fibre of the window-shades scarcely 
permitted enough light to disclose her tear-stains; but there is an 
atmosphere about a girl on a sofa in a gloomy parlor in the middle 
of the forenoon that is conclusive and even eloquent of her state. 
Tom knew that he had no business to be there; but his sense of 
the invasion concerned him little. 

She anticipated what he had come to say. Her eyes met his 
steadily for a moment; then, as she lowered her glance, she spoke 
quietly and with an air which implied reflection and decision: ‘Mr. 
Shelby, I heard what you said to uncle in the front yard, and I must 
tell you once and for all that it can never be.’’ There was scarcely 
a tell-tale quaver in the voice, and she said it with a solemnity quite 
funereal, but it would possibly have carried fuller conviction had 
she emphasized it with a look full in his face. 

He sat down beside her, and before she could realize, before she 
could think, he had seized her hand—she was too dazed and mo- 
mentarily overcome even to attempt to withdraw it from his firm 
clasp—while he leaned towards her and endeavored to see into the 
eyes which she averted; declaring hotly that he never would believe 
her, that he defied her to say that she was speaking from her heart; 
God had made her for him, and she must know it—he knew it, and, 
unworthy as he was, unworthy as any man must be, he meant to 
have her; she was his and it could not be otherwise—it was an 
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eternal fact—it was the eternal fact for him. She was the one 
woman; his universe, his life. ; 
“And,” he concluded, “‘ you will be mine when I have the right 
to ask you—when I have won!” 
The little hand in his was fluttering like a captive bird. ‘Oh, 
please don’t try to win—again,”’ she cried pathetically, and, rising 
to her feet unsteadily, left the room, sobbing as she went. 


XIII. 


To-pay the prosecuting attorney, the same being, by the way, 
a creature politically of the Honorable Griffith Crowder, issued an 
information in the nature of an indictment charging one W. O. 
Brown with arson in the burning of the Beacon and feed-store build- 
ing; and, the said Brown having fled these parts, the official offered 
two hundred dollars reward for his arrest. Thus Boonetown enjoyed a 
mild after-thrill, which the Progress helped along by arguing plausi- 
bly that the man who had attempted to burglarize the premises 
would not be above burning them. 

Other explanations, however, interested Tom Shelby more. 
With these in view he footed it out to Anderson’s house on the 
second night after the fire; where he was refused admittance on the 
score that the old man was sick abed. Then to the Honorable Griffith 
Crowder’s, near by, Tom went, where he had no better success. 
Mr. Crowder was not at home. Coming back to town and reflecting 
on the fact of Anderson’s illness, Tom decided to make an 
examination of the court-house belfry. 

The town was in dead slumber, the marshal nowhere about, 
and Tom found no difficulty in entering. Groping his way upstairs 
into the cupola, with the aid of a candle he made an examination, 
with but one infinitesimal result. 

This was the first of a series of nocturnal prowlings by Tom. There 
was a purpose and a temper in him which mostly defied sleep; more- 
over, a perplexing problem growing in his mind and challenging 
him—this in addition to the ever-present, great vital problem of 
his burning love for Polly—and, incidentally, the problem of 
resuming journalism. 


On the afternoon following the night of the fire Colonel Divoll 
had gone uptown, and, as Tom learned, made an effort to rent 
temporary quarters for the Beacon. He had been visibly humiliated 
to bring the information that none could be had. It is doubtful 
whether the old gentleman personally unbent sufficiently to approach 
the property-owners himself; Hicks may: have done it for him. In 
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any event, the result was refusal. Left to the business men about 
the square, the question of the Beacon’s future would have been 
settled simply: there wouldn’t have been any future. 

Tom evolved the plan for the immediate resumption of business 
elsewhere. The plan was simple. The old Washington hand-press, 
type, forms, stones, and all other ancient paraphernalia which had 
constituted the paper’s original equipment, were stowed in Divoll’s 
barnloft. Shelby in his extremity first thought of publishing the 
paper there. But something better presently occurred to him. He 
would publish it in the old abandoned corn-crib on the top of 
Persimmon Hill, a spot which belonged to the Colonel. 

It was a beautiful spot. Looking up from the depot, a road 
like a brown ribbon upon a velvet cushion lay over the rounded 
grassy eminence which hid the town from view. Hawkins, the bus- 
driver, was in the habit of bragging of it when he drove up with a 
new arrival. An exclamation of pleasure would usually escape the 
stranger’s lips on reaching the summit, for on the instant the country 
fell away before the eye in a beautiful gentle slope down to the 
clustering habitation in the lap of the green fields, and a far sweep 
beyond, ending at last in a faint line against the afternoon haze— 
the dark thread of the Missouri River. Tom had never forgot his 
own first view from there. 

This ancient and dilapidated log structure, above which the 
Beacon’s name flaunted on a white flag, now became the scene of 
journalistic activities. Denied the town, the Beacon would make 
a fighting stand up here. As the Progress later expressed it, ‘Unable 
to secure a foothold within the legitimate confines, this newspaper 
guerilla has scurried off to the outskirts, where, perched on a hill, 
it defies decency and prepares to waylay society.” 

In what good stead they happened now—the rickety press, the 
worn racks, the old hide trunk full of type! The paper’s small force 
labored like bees in their hive-like quarters, and, without exactly 
realizing it, accomplished something approaching a marvel in jour- 
nalism. In numerous instances metropolitan papers have burned 
out without skipping a single edition; but to be burnt out in the 
country and shortly to bob up smiling and flying a flag is even better 
worth note. 

Some days later, when the press here and there waked to the 
fact that the Beacon was doing business again under such bizarre 
conditions, they likewise thought it worth note. . A reporter from 
St. Louis paid it a visit, bringing a camera with him, and remarking 
as he photographed the crude abode that it looked like a pioneer 
fort or a frontier trading-post. 

Country papers around and about began to make merry over 
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the Beacon’s disaster. Sober editors hitherto unsuspected of lighter 
talents developed a wealth of facetiousness. ‘‘A Burning and a 
Shining Light,’ said one. ‘‘The Beacon Lighting the Heavens,” 
said a second. A paper which had formerly characterized Boone- 
town as “‘the sleepiest town in the State,” and ‘“‘the old Maid of 
Missouri,” devoted its sympathies to the Beacon, and saved its 
satire for the people, who, it declared, since the extinguishment of 
the Beacon, necessarily dwelt in outer darkness. Another sheet 
headed its account of the misfortune with a pun: “Fighting the 
‘Divoll’ with Fire.” 

Still another, poking fun at Boonestown’s narrowness, declared 
the burning to have been in the nature of a civic act,a bonfire 
countenanced and even enjoyed by the community. | 

It was on the fourth day after the fire that the Beacon “‘ cut loose,” 
as Colonel Divoll expressed it, an editorial which infinitely delighted 
that gentleman and set the devil within him revelling in high mood. 
In a blurred, old-fashioned, diminutive edition, that seemed to be 
speaking out of a remote past, the Beacon declared: 


“Boonetown may follow false leaders with a foolish zeal, but not to 
the extent of countenancing or condoning lawless acts. However mis- 
taken in their idols, the people of our town love the ultimate right, 
and, when they come to perceive it, they will hate the wrong. Fraud, 
crime, and dirty politics cannot masquerade indefinitely in the cloak of 
righteousness. Let those whom this observation fits ponder the question 
—What is stronger and hotter than the wrath of an honest community 
suddenly roused to a sense of wholesale imposture committed upon it? 

“Boonetown probably realizes by this time that, so far as the 
Beacon is concerned, the game is not played out. We are in it to stay, 
and we propose to give the criminals responsible for the fire of Thursday 
night .a run for their money, as the saying goes. Who these parties 
are we have our notion. As bearing upon their identity and their 
motive, let us state that at the time of the fire there were certain docu- 
ments in our office which two persons, opposite in interest, desired to 
obtain: the one, Griffith Crowder, apparently to remove a cloud upon 
his reputation; the other for purposes of blackmail. The papers pur- 
ported to be affidavits relating to the conduct of Crowder’s office as 
Indian Agent some years ago, and they bore the signatures of residents’ 
of the Indian Territory, several of them officials, others private citizens ; 
all of whom have in the interim either died or moved away, as our 
investigations have lately demonstrated. We had decided to assume 
responsibility for the truth of the statements in the affidavits, for 
reasons which amply warranted, and were about to print them for the 
public’s benefit. And let us say here, by the way, that we are going to 
exhaust every possibility to resurrect the facts of Crowder’s career as 
Indian Agent. He will possibly have gone to Congress in the mean 
time, but the truth, of whatever character, will come out eventually 
nevertheless. 

“It would be superfluous to add our belief that Crowder had a guilty 
connection with Thursday night’s arson. The man who desired the 
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documents for purposes of blackmail would have had no incentive to 
destroy them by fire, while burning them would perfectly suit Crowder’s 
interests. We are prepared to stand or fall by the opinion that he was 
the direct instigator of the crime.” 


But Tom was not merely for talking at Crowder over the long 
distance of print. He went out to Crowder’s house again, for the 
third time, to-night. The visit availed nothing; Crowder was not 
at home. Tom had sent him word demanding an interview, to 
which the candidate had returned a not over-flattering reply. Then 
to Anderson’s house, across the way, went the editor, and was refused 
admittance as before. Anderson was not well enough to receive 
company, by the doctor’s orders. Tom persistently continued his 
ineffectual visits for several nights. 


XIV. 


It is one thing to accuse a man, and another to get him to answer 
you—if he happens to be a candidate avoiding an issue. The poli- . 
tician who has not learned the trick of ignoring an enemy whom, for 
prudential reasons, he thinks best to treat as beneath notice, is the 
merest apprentice. 

Griffith Crowder let the Progress fight his battle. It levelled 
back at the Beacon the suggestion that Pevely Sadders might have 
started the fire by accident, whereas formerly it had argued the guilt 
of Brown. The circumstances of Pevely’s injuries bore out the sug- 
gestion. The landlord of the Bollinger had seen him reeling out of 
the doorway. He might have been intoxicated, said the Progress; 
might have gone into the feed-store to sleep; might have started a 
fire in a dozen ways. True or false, it was a theory which could be 
advanced safely enough, for Pevely, lying in a dead stupor, appar- 
ently stood small chance of recovering to deny it. The Progress made 
no direct reply to the Beacon; no mention of it, though called upon 
with all the vehemence of old-fashioned print to answer certain 
queries. It was a tolerably good snubbing Tom and his paper 
received from Crowder and the Progress,which could not say anything 
of a direct nature without emphasizing the Beacon’s contentions and 
‘developing an argument troublesome to the boss. To go to Congress 
is more of a credit than to squelch an editor or kill a libel, Crowder’s 
friends were saying. What does a campaign slander amount to any- 
how? the politicians argued. Most people take such things cum 
grano. Election not only covers, it frequently blots out, a 
multitude of sins. 

Wj{Meeting Tom privately was an issue to be avoided no less than 
dignifying the charges of his puny little paper by a reply. What 
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more natural than that, after keeping out of Tom’s way for four or 
five days and denying him entrance several times at night, the Hon- 
orable G. C. should go off campaigning around the district? 

For his part, Tom promptly met this contingency by pointing 
out Crowder’s running away, training his editorial guns on the other’s 
cowardice, and even threatening to go out and take the stump to 
denounce him unless he made answer to the Beacon’s accusation. 
Finally, Tom challenged him to return to Boonetown, and declared 
that he dared not return—‘‘to his own home town’’—between now 
and the date of election. 

_ A good many copies of the Beacon were going daily out into the 
district, and in the course of four or five days the boldly reiterated 
challenge, which became liberally echoed through the Republican 
papers, began to have its effect. 

Another circumstance doubtless conspired to draw Crowder 
homeward. Tom had been, figuratively, besieging the sick but con- 
valescent Anderson. 

It was at about this juncture that Colonel Divoll, who had lately 
behaved rather rationally, his own aggressiveness for the time being 
subordinated and abeyant to Tom’s purpose, complicated the 
situation, and brought his niece, agitated, once more into evidence. _. 

On the afternoon of the tenth day after the fire Polly drove up to 
Persimmon Hill to consult the young editor, whose presence she had 
carefully avoided since the episode of the parlor. 

“Do you know where uncle is?’’ she asked, without preface and 
in some perturbation. 

“No, I don’t, just now. He was up here early this morning. 
Why? What’s the matter?” 

‘““Oh!”’ she exclaimed reproachfully, ‘‘why have you kept ‘i from 
me? I’ve only just heard how you two are hounding poor Mr. 
Anderson.”’ 

“T didn’t know that your uncle was hounding Mr. Anderson,” 
replied Tom. ‘‘ Who told you?” 

“The minister’s wife. Don’t you really know where uncle is?” 

Tom smiled indulgently. ‘Truthfully, I. don’t; and, just 
between us, I’d a good deal rather he wouldn’t hound Mr. Anderson. 
It might be better if he didn’t see Mr. Anderson.” 

“Dear me, I must find him,” she concluded, and terminated the 
interview with a cluck to the pony. 

And find him she did. She was laboring with him at home when 
Tom arrived at supper-time; and the old gentleman seemed preoc- 
cupied. Certainly you couldn’t blame a man for wishing to avoid 
him in his present mood; or Tom either, for that matter. The two 
of them might have been moody old dogs intent on a trail. 
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Miss Polly pleaded with her uncle to remain at home after supper; 
but he deliberately and perversely replied, ‘‘No, Anderson’s been 
out to-day, and I want to see him.’”’ The spell of his niece seemed 
completely to have fallen from him. He stood cold to all her influ- 
ence of years. Go he would; and as he rose to depart Miss Polly 
cast an imploring look at Tom that bade him go too, as plainly as if 
she had uttered the words; which perfectly suited Tom’s purpose. 
He overhauled the Colonel on the way to the front gate, where the 
horse and buggy stood ready. 

_ Opening the gate, Shelby preceded him to the curb, and, to the 
old man’s evident surprise, began to undo the horse’s hitching-strap. 

“Excuse me,’ Colonel Divoll objected stiffly, ‘‘I’ll attend to my 
own horse.’”’ 

Tom laid a hand mn his arm and ee, “‘See here, old friend, 
I’m going with you.” 

The Colonel’s face flushed angrily. ‘‘You’re going to do nothing 
of the kind!” 

For reply Shelby stepped lightly into the buggy. 

The other hesitated a long minute; then with decision climbed 
in beside him, taking the reins; and they started down the river 
road. Summer twilight was rapidly deepening into night. 

From the top pocket of Colonel Divoll’s gray coat peeped the 
buckhorn handle of a knife which ordinarily adorned the mantel in 
the sitting-room and served no greater purpose than to snip cigar- 
ends, an innocent occupation for its long, sinister, bluish blade. 
When Tom’s eyes first perceived it it affected him humorously; 
then, presently, his memory went tracking back to profane and 
vicious things he had heard the old chap mutter in sleep over across 
the hall. During the drive to Anderson’s not a word did Colonel 
Divoll have to say to Tom. 

Anderson was evidently nowhere about his premises. His 
house was dark and still as a tomb. No response came to a long 
hammering at the door. 

From here the pair in the buggy silently journeyed oe miles to 
the north and west out to a farm belonging to Anderson, but with no 
better success; thence over into the Gourd, even making inquiries in 
the neighborhood of the mule-yards; later going to Bump Timmons’s, 
and eventually driving back to town and home. | Miss Polly awaited 
them. Upon her face there were evidences that she had spent a 
miserably unhappy evening. 

All next day Colonel Divoll loitered about town. In the even- 
ing he vanished, escaping his watchers. It afterwards developed 
that he had gone out once more to Old Man Anderson’s, only to 
learn that the Treasurer was not at home. 
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To-night was prayer-meeting night, and Miss Polly had driven 
in to officiate at the organ. She took her place somewhat early, and 
fingered the keys softly until the congregation arrived and the time 
drew near for services. Several times she played with consum- 
mate tenderness the little melody which she had composed to her 
uncle; and, had he heard its sweet, plaintive message, his heart 
must have been touched afresh and he been moved to some contri- 
tion. Tom, from his habitual outdoor seat of worship, looked 
alternately up at the peaceful stars and across through the lane of 
light to the church window and the picture it framed of the far cor- 
ner and the fair musician at her instrument. 

Presently a buggy drew up before the church—a buggy drawn by 
a black stallion—and two men alighted. Tom Shelby, stirred out 
of the reverie into which the music had led him, sat upright and rigid 
as presently through the church window he watched Griffith Crow- 
der and Elijah Anderson march boldly up the centre aisle to their 
accustomed prominent seats. 

Throughout the services Crowder sat erect, arms folded, appar- 
ently unconcerned, his rosy, wax-like cheeks, black beard, glossy 
hair, and bright eyes making him the picture of health and well- 
being. Not so his old companion, who was haggard; under the 
lamplight his skin appeared slaty, almost of a color with the ashy 
beard. Occasionally he mopped his face with nervous hand. Pres- 
ently the pastor called upon Brother Elijah Anderson to lead in 
prayer. 

Holding to the pew before him, he rose and with closed eyes and 
upturned face prayed—prayed at first with an effort, and then fer- 
vently. Once his voice broke, and he nearly gave way. For those 
who are wearied and oppressed, for those who are beset, he besought 
deliverance and sustaining grace; and, finishing, sank into his seat 
visibly exhausted. 

Upon conclusion of the services to-night there came no organ 
music; following the pastor’s amen the babble of conversation 
sounded instead. Miss Polly’s seat was vacant. Shelby missed 
the little benediction with which she usually dismissed her people. 

Church slowly emptied itself; it was half empty, perhaps, when 
Tom stepped down into the yard and moved towards the front fence, 
thinking to watch the congregation dispersing. Cheery with light 
from the front door, the sidewalk showed its little groups of home- 
goers, some leaving straightway, others lingering, chatting, bowing, 
smiling, beckoning. As he approached, about midway of the yard, 
there came to Shelby a sight which brought him a start: outside the 
fence, moving rapidly along the sidewalk towards the church gath- 
ering, the familiar, trim, gray figure of Colonel Divoll emerged from 
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somewhere out of the night; and at the same instant Tom’s glance 
comprehended the person of Crowder climbing into the buggy; 
Old Man Anderson behind, about to follow. Instantly Tom started 
for the sidewalk, running to the fence and vaulting it. 

But he pursued too late. Before he could reach him, Colonel 
Divoll had made into the thick of the little gathering and was fast 
elbowing his way towards the buggy. With an arm extended to lay 
upon his man, the Colonel appeared to Shelby, who was scarcely 
six feet behind, to be within reach of Anderson and in the act of seiz- 
ing him; and a sense of loss and defeat—of the tragic, unutterable 
shame of the incident—flashed upon Tom—Tom with his arm out- 
stretched almost within touch of the Colonel, yet too late—when a 
light voice, musical, tense, its note of excitement sounding clear 
above the general tones of the gathering, exclaimed, ‘‘ Uncle, here 
Iam; you are so good to come for me!” and Polly, amazingly present 
on the instant as if sent by Heaven to interpose, seized her uncle’s 
extended hand as naturally as if it had been put forth for her, linked 
her arm with his, and faced him about just as the silk cracker 
snapped over the back of Crowder’s horse and the buggy sped away. 
A dumfounded Colonel Divoll walked back towards his gate with his 
good angel upon his arm, while the people gazed after them in 
silence. 


Doubtless the good angel was no little relieved next morning to 
learn that the Honorable Griffith Crowder had gone off again cam- 
paigning in other counties, this time taking with him the Honorable 
Elijah Anderson. But to Tom Shelby it was disappointing intelli- 
gence; likewise to the Colonel, who remarked, “The rascal 
came in only long enough to rescue Anderson and show himself in 
public!” 

XV. 


WE come now to a Sunday morning eleven days later. 

In a one-man’s town many things are possible to the one man; 
so in a one-man’s church. The preacher to whom Griffith Crowder 
had made his affecting but ineffective confession of ancient sins 
was gone, his resignation having been accomplished rather to the 
surprise and shock of many members of the congregation, who loved 
him genuinely. But the one man’s hand had not appeared in bring- 
ing about the schism which culminated in the pastor’s ousting; 
indeed, the one man seemed most deeply to bemoan the result, and it 
was he who assured the preacher of his lasting interest, and promised 
him to put forth all possible efforts to get him another call. The 
promise was speedily fulfilled. Within a few days after the man 
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quitted the Boonetown pulpit, Mr. Crowder’s influence, exerted in 
some mysterious manner, secured him a pastorate in a far corner of 
the State. 

To-day a new preacher, a sterner and stronger, was delivering 
his trial sermon in the big church next Divoll’s, and all Boone- 
town was there to hear him, despite the clouds and stifling 
closeness of the morning. 

Besides the desire to see and hear the new preacher at ‘‘the big 
First Church,” other and sensational motives contributed to 
assemble the crowd. Shelby’s and Divoll’s pursuit of the two absent 
deacons had become a big fact ir the Boonetown mind. The epi- 
sode of that prayer-meeting night, when the two deacons had hur- 
riedly driven away as the Colonel approached, had been expanded 
and given various interpretations; and the interrogation hung sus- 
pended in the public consciousness—would Crowder and Anderson — 
show themselves at church to-day? 

It would be natural for Crowder, and, incidentally, Anderson, 
to spend Sunday in Boonetown. The campaign had virtually closed 
Saturday night. The nominating convention would be held Tuesday 
over in Saline. There was yet time for the candidate to face the 
question—the question of his connection, if any, with the late incen- 
diarism. One recent comment of the Beacon’s, echoed throughout 
the district by the Republican papers, had had cutting, cruel effect: 
the charges against the candidate under the circumstances were 
likened to accusations of unchastity brought against a bride on the 
eve of her wedding. ‘Can the marriage go on?” the Beacon had 
demanded. ‘Will the people or their representatives in the dis- 
trict consent to Crowder’s nomination while the terrible stigma 
remains upon him?” 

Crowder had been called upon to return to Boonetown. Could 
he afford to give color to Shelby’s accusations by remaining away? 
Would he permit Shelby to shunt him out of his habitual Sunday 
course on this critical day with the eyes of the district upon him? 

It was natural enough that the church which the important per- 
sonage might attend should attract the crowd. To add to the hour’s 
excitement, the report had reached the ears of a number of persons 
during the early morning that Pevely Sadders was dead—that he 
had died during the night. Somehow, if true, that gave an uglier 
aspect to the Beacon’s view of the case. Report said that Pevely 
had died of his burns, and died in convulsions, and it brought the 
fire vividly to mind. Nobody doubted the truth of it. 

Looking out the side windows, the congregation could see Colonel 
Divoll on his porch, rocking and fanning himself with deliberate, 
regular motion. Saul contemplating the Christians at Damascus 
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never wore uglier sign of what passed within him. Saul breathed 
out threatenings and slaughter; Colonel Divoll’s was a mute way, 
but it told of a disposition as evil and intense. Brooding sat on his 
brow. A slow hand now and then smoothed the silver mustache. 
Sufficient a glimpse of him to induce apprehension for what he 
might purpose. His presence out there might constitute reason 
enough, considering his late conduct, for Tom Shelby’s presence in 
church this morning. Here, to be sure, Tom could better protect 
the congregation against a repetition of Divoll’s attempt to confront 
the two deacons—in case they should come. But such motives 
did not altogether explain Tom’s coming. He held a purpose of 
his own. 

If that purpose was as stern and unrelenting, it was less of a per- 
sonal animus than the evil intent which frowned forth from the vis- 
age of the old gentleman over there on the porch, visible through 
the window; in fact, the young man could spare a thought in another 
direction, and he indulged from time to time a fancy that persist- 
ently sought the organ corner, to hover there about a fair head, 
the centre of his hopes. 

All at once, with the suddenness of a needle veering straight about 
in the compass, his tender consideration left her and turned to fixity 
upon what transpired in the rear of the church. Without glancing 
around, he knew the meaning of the sensational stir behind him and 
realized that Griffith Crowder and Elijah Anderson had come in. 

Two deacons walking quietly through the aisle to their seats— 
it was a commonplace thing ; yet even the preacher paused in his 
reading to notice them. Here they were, then, deliberately and 
boldly, if unobtrusively, present. Crowder abated nothing of his 
habitual, hale, confident manner. Reaching over, he bustled 
noisily about the floor of the pew till he found his palm-leaf fan; 
then fanned himself so vigorously that his cuff rattled. He 
exhibited a glowing, rich contrast to the rather shabby and stooped 
figure beside him, clad in the homely pepper-and-salt garments of 
every-day wearing. The faded, gray aspect of Anderson was as the 
neutral to the positive of his strong, ruddy companion. Both men 
manifested only a deep attention to the reading and the powerful 
sermon which presently followed. But the congregation easily 
betrayed its state of mind by glancing now at Shelby, now out the 
windows at Colonel Divoll, and now to the two prominent deacons 
in the amen corner. ; 

Eventually the new minister successfully combated the strange 
restive conditions. By degrees most of his hearers came into recep- 
tion and full sentience of his earnest message, however a part of 
them may have attended church through mixed or unworthy 
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motives. The wrath of God weighing upon the consciousness of the 
lost proved a theme in harmony with the dark hour and scene; 
suiting the circumstance of the morning, the overcast heavens, the 
stillness of air, the laden expectancy of earth and nature. 

The pastor concluded with an exhortation. ‘The lost!” he 
cried. ‘‘The lost! None of you can afford to rest under the con- 
sciousness of sin. You dare not brave the judgment while you are 
under a shade of doubt. If there be darkness in any soul—seek 
the light. Look through the rift in the gloom. Gaze upon that 
wondrous crucifixion. See the three shameful crosses. Mark 
well who hangs upon that central cross!” And with upraised 
arm he seemed to summon the Mount of Calvary before their vision. 

Mr. Crowder sat upright and stolid, attentive yet unmoved; 
but the pale countenance of the older man at his elbow reflected the 
violent play of heart within. Over on the porch, too, Colonel 
Divoll, motionless, his face for the instant turned with an absorbed 
expression towards the church, plainly proved he had heard that 
moving exhortation. But, pulling himself together now as with a 
recovery of hard purpose, he was seen to jump down from the porch 
and walk briskly back through the side yard. 

Rising, the congregation began the final hymn; feebly and 
uncertainly at first, then gradually developing a volume of tone that 
vented deeply-wrought emotion and carried response to the minis- 
ter’s appeal. When the last note had ceased, he, with uplifted 
hands, pronounced the benediction: ‘And now may the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ abide with you all. Amen.” 

In the pause that followed there befell one of those strange coin- 
cidences that seem like tricks of destiny for our confounding. Like 
a shrill whistle, issuing from the Divoll backyard, came a woman’s 
scream—a long, vibrant, persistent note, penetrating the still church 
as if uttered under the very roof; and the same voice cried, ‘‘ You! 
Where are you going? You're crazy—come back here. _It’ll be 
the death of you—oh, for God’s sake, don’t take him, Colonel!” 

With these occurrences its breath seemed to go out of the con- 
gregation. During long seconds it stood there shocked, still-struck, 
while the wall clock above the organ ticked off loud pulses as if in 
the stead of hearts. 

Terminating the moment’s tense quiet, a sharp, convincing click, 
like the cock of a trigger, in the fore of the church gave nerves a 
painful start. It was caused by the spring of a latch in a little 
panel-door in the wainscoting down at the right of the pulpit, an 
opening from the pastor’s study. To the congregation’s startled gaze 
it admitted Colonel Divoll, and behind him a lean figure in a great 
enwrapping white bandage, resembling a corpse in a winding sheet. 
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“‘Pevely Sadders!’’ came in a whispered exclamation from hun- 
dreds of lips, and one man out of all that standing church sank 
weakly back upon his seat—Old Man Anderson. 

Divoll’s presence was even more incongruous. His intrusion 
seemed almost a sacrilege—the bringing of an unholy purpose into 
the holy of holies. The old hate shone in his eyes, spoke in the 
contraction of his cold brow line and a hard compression of mouth. 
Standing as one in an alien and inimical place, daring to be there 
feeling the enmity and defying it, he was the personification of a 
challenge. 

The congregation being yet in the first instant of pause and won- 
der at the grave invasion, Colonel Divoll advanced and pointed 
towards the pew of Anderson and Crowder. But it was rather to 
the man in the pulpit that he addressed his words—a stern 
demand: ‘“There’s some truth that must come out in here 
to-day!” 

“Remember, men,” came the minister’s ‘“‘we are 
in God’s house!” 

remember that,” sharply rejoined the Colonel, 
. “T reckon God’s house ought to be the place of truth, though.” 

Crowder raised his arm to bespeak attention; but it was a voice 
from the depths of the congregation, that of a young man pressing 
forward through the aisle, which first found utterance. 

“Wait, Colonel; wait!’? Tom’s excitement and fear rang in his 
loud remonstrance. 

Other men, leaving their pews, were pressing to the fore with 
him. A wave of anxiety murmured through the congregation. 
Women sobbed. 

Tom could not reach the Colonel in time to prevent the outburst 
which the commotion precipitated. 

“Back!” Divoll shouted viciously, heeding him not. ‘Hold 
your places. Hear what I have tosay. Stop, Griffith Crowder— 
stay where you are! ll my life,” and his voice came thick with 
passion, ‘‘ you men in this church have held up your righteousness 
before me. Now you may learn what manner of men you have 
among yourselves!’’ And he would have prolonged his harangue 
but that Tom laid a heavy hand upon his shoulder, and command- 
ingly, but silently and slowly, thrust him back into the small room 
whence he had emerged; and by that same dominating authority 
thrust Pevely Sadders back as well. 

Turning his back upon the two men and outstretching his 
arms across the doorway as if to bar their reentrance and at 
the same time prevent excited men from going in to them, Tom 
spoke: 
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‘‘Let’s be careful. Every man here must control himself. There 
mustn’t be any profanation of this church.” 

Those pressing towards him paused. 

‘‘But, men,” he continued, in calmer tones, “church is the place 
of truth, church is the place of justice, and there is a matter that 
ought to be settled here and now. You know whom it concerns. 
All of us might have preferred to settle it somewhere else, but cir- 
cumstances have brought it uppermost. Here we are, and the issue 
is before us. How would it do to have your deacons bring Mr. 
Crowder and Mr. Anderson out into this little room, and——” 

The minister assented eagerly. Evidently he saw in Tom’s 
suggestion the averting of an imminent tumult that threatened 
overwhelming mortification and portended a lasting stain upon 
the church’s record. 

“Yes,” he directed, pointing at the panel-door; ‘“‘the deacons 
will go into that room with these men and hear their charges. The 
rest of you may depart quietly; we must have order and peace. 
Now play, Miss Drew, play!’’ and he turned to the organist with a 
quick gesture. 

She moved her hands over the keys, and with the instrument’s 
first response, soft, strangely sweet and subduing, the impulse of dis- 
order completely subsided, and a hush came over the edifice. She 
was playing her message to her uncle, the little melody that in an 
hour long ago had found his heart. But he did not hear it now. 
Standing just within the door, he grimly awaited the deacons. 

For the two in the amen corner, the situation stood imperative, 
absolute in its compulsion. Assisted by the strong man at his side, 
Old Man Anderson pulled himself to his feet, stepped out of his pew, 
and, holding to Crowder’s arm, walked slowly across the carpet to 
join the other deacons assembling at the study door. He leaned 
against the wainscoting until they had preceded him. Supported 
by the hand of Crowder, extended from within, he uncertainly took 
the step over the foot-board into the small chamber. 

As Tom was following, Polly turned uneasily half towards him, 
and he caught a side glance of her eyes that signalled all her anxiety 
and cried out an imploration which he understood. The little 
door clicked to behind him. 


XVI. 


Tue unforgettable scene of that room. Darker even than the 
church interior, it had but a transom above the outer or rear door, 
and a small side window overlooking the yard, to admit the hour’s 
gray light; while the sombre faces of the men ranged about the long ~ 
table in the centre of the floor gave it an aspect well-nigh funereal. 
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At one end of the table was a chair, in which Old Man Anderson on 
entering took his seat. He drew a heavy suspiration that rocked 
his body, and stared blankly at the floor. 

Crowder, close by him, wore a heavy frown. Hardly had the 
door closed than, with a menacing hand shaken at Divoll, he blurted 
forth, “Colonel, I warn you, you’ll be held responsible for this!”’ 

The threatened man smiled an ugly smile, his eyes narrowed, 
and he was on the point of a brutal sally when Pevely Sadders 
from his chair next the wall feebly interposed: ‘‘No; I’m the one 
that’s responsible” —to which Crowder paid no attention whatever. 

At this instant more screams, accompanied by sounds of pro- 
digious poundings, as of some one belaboring a door, proceeded from 
the rear of the Divoll premises, causing Pevely to explain apologet- 
ically: ‘‘ Never mind, gentlemen; that’s only my ol’ woman. We had 
to lock ’er in the house, so’s to git away from ’er. She wasn’t goin’ 
to let me come at all.” Then he added, in his old, whimsical, 
whining way, ‘But I jest had to come anyhow—I wanted to see 
Mr. Anderson.” 

The individual mentioned, who was gazing at the floor, unac- 
' countably and perceptibly winced at Pevely’s utterance; whereupon 
Crowder laid a hand on his shoulder, as if to sustain him. 

“He don’t seem to be taking his medicine very well,” observed 
Divoll dryly. : 

“The man’s sick,” Crowder ejaculated, turning with indignation 
tothe deacons. ‘‘He’s sick, as well he might be with these men pur- 
suing him, and the slanders they’ve been circulating.” 

Instantly from Divoll this brought the rejoinder, ‘Sick, yes! 
The coward is sick with the shock. He was beginning to ease himself 
with the notion that dead men tell no tales, when all at once he 
finds Pevely Sadders alive! 

“You rascals!’’ the Colonel ran on, an agitated fist betokening 
the ferment that was in him. ‘Didn’t you suppose I’d find out 
you were keeping posted on him through the wench in my kitchen— 
with one of your nigger hands waiting for her every night outside 
my stable gate? I knew what you were doing, and I calculated I’d 
greet you with some pleasant information on your return this morn- 
ing. I knew it would get to you. Last night as she was leaving I 
slipped out and told her Pevely had just died. Ha! so you got it!” 
He added reflectively : ‘If you had thought all along that Pevely 
had a chance for life, God only knows what you would have done!” 

‘“‘The man is talking riddles, childish riddles,’’? sneered Crowder, 
with a contempt which imparted itself instantly to several of the 
deacons, who sniffed in sympathy. ‘To-morrow,’ he continued, 
addressing them, ‘“‘I’ll deal with these people”—a gesture seemed 
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to dispose of his detractors—‘ as they deserve; but I see no reason 
for settling political issues to-day, on the Sabbath,‘ here at 
church. 

Tom cut him off. 

‘“‘Gentlemen,’’ said he, asserting himself in a business-like man- 
ner which ignored as trivial all that had passed, ‘‘let’s come right 
to the point. The questions we have to settle are for these dea- 
cons to hear, and we’ll settle them right now.” 

“Very well, then,’”? Crowder answered challenge with challenge; 
“but we’ll not be done with you, my young friend, until we take 
your case to the law! Yes,” and he warmed with the threat, 
‘‘my answer to you will be a warrant for your arrest to-morrow 
morning on a charge of criminal libel, if I can find you!” 

“In the mean time,” Tom returned quietly, almost cheerfully, 
“the church will attend to your case.” 

Now, as it were with the intake of a breath, Tom’s demeanor 
changed to deep earnestness. The object of his intent was Old 
Man Anderson. He pointed a finger at the elderly deacon, while 
Anderson stared in a sudden fascination of terror at the speaker’s _ 
mouth, just as one might hang on the words which pronounce his 
doom. Tom delivered the accusation like a blow: 

‘“‘ Anderson, you set the Beacon office afire, and you hit Pevely 
Sadders over the head—with a single-tree—when he ran in on you 
there in the feed-store.”’ 

And Pevely in his excitement chimed in, ‘‘ Yas, I seen him in 
thair pourin’ ile on the hay—you’re weak now, Elijah Anderson, but 
you was strong then—he was like a crazy man when I come in on 
him, and he grabbed up a single-tree and tried to kill me. If I 
hadn’t rolled outside the door I would ’a’ died in the fire! . . . Oh, 
it’s all come back to me now—since last night.’”’ The violent 
statement ended in a sob. 

Crowder’s strong voice broke the stillness, his hoarse reply 
resounding through the little room: ‘‘Sadders, you’re out of your 
head!” 

For Anderson it relieved the strain, and he bowed down upon his 
left elbow which rested on the table. To the amazed onlookers the 
charge and Anderson’s reception of it had carried a moment’s 
doubt, but Crowder’s vehement assertion now threw them back 
into ' firm saanssincita and sympathy. They looked indignation at 
Sadders. 

Following his Crowder added gruffly, ‘‘Sadders, - 
you’d better go back to bed!” : 

Anderson did not break down. With the sustaining hand 
of Crowder firmly at his shoulder, he continued the stare he had 
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shifted to Pevely; but gaunt, white, his chest heaving with labored 
breaths. 

Two or three of the deacons nodded assent to this advice; and 
then Shelby settled the point in an unexpected manner that consid- 
erably disappointed Pevely. ‘‘Yes,” said Tom, with an emphasis 
of finality, ‘‘you’d better go back to bed. I’ll send for you if I 
need you.’”’ And Pevely, with the slow, sullen reluctance of a child, 
left by the back door. Whereat Tom resumed his arraignment of 
Anderson. 

“‘ Afterwards you went over and rang the court-house bell.” 

“Enough of this twaddle!” hotly interrupted Crowder, 
addressing the deacons with a gesture of impatience. ‘‘ We’re making 
ourselves ridiculous standing here listening to this! . . . It makes 
no difference whether these fabrications come from the deranged 
head of the fool who has just gone out_or originate in the fancy of 
this fellow who utters them, or whether their source is in that man 
there, Divoll—their nature is apparent. We can’t permit such 
abuse! Brother Anderson is entitled to our protection!” 

“Your good ‘brother’ hasn’t denied them himself yet,’ Tom 
urged. 

““Yes, yes, I do,’”” Anderson hastened to reply, in a half-whisper. 

“You deny you rang the bell?” 

Anderson nodded affirmatively. 

“Once and for all, enough of this!” Crowder exclaimed 
theatrically. 

Ignoring him, Tom promptly put another question: ‘‘ Where 
were you, then, on the night of the fire?”’ 

“He was at home, sick abed!” interposed Crowder loudly. 
Then to the deacons: ‘‘Gentlemen, I for one am not going to stand 
by any longer and see a sick man badgered in this fashion!” 

““Oh, yes, you are,” Tom answered, with a seeming composure 
highly irritating. ‘‘Wild horses couldn’t drag you away from 
‘Brother’ Anderson right now. . . . You say he was at home, 
sick abed. Then, maybe you know who pulled the bell?” 

“T most certainly do not!” 

“But you do know that the man who pulled the bell wasn’t at 
your meeting, don’t you—and couldn’t have been at your meeting?”’ 

Crowder only puffed for reply. 

I presume,”’ Tom continued, “you know what everybody 
else knows—that the man who did it rather overdid it; in fact, 
busted his buttons doing it?” Without any warning whatever, 
Tom stepped over to the startled Anderson, and with a quick hand 
turned up the old man’s vest in front, showing the top of his pepper- 
and-salt trousers and the yellow suspenders buttoned thereto. 
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Beckoning to the deacons, Tom directed: ‘Take a good look at his 
suspender buttons. See, these four in front are made out of black 
tin with brass centres.” 

Heads gathered round closely. Tom now as unexpectedly grabbed 
up his victim’s coat and vest behind and somewhat roughly turned 
him half around in the chair, exhibiting a rear view of the trousers 
and suspenders. With a puzzled frown, Crowder bent forward with 
the others. 

When the cluster of heads rose again, Tom explained: ‘You 
see he has lost one of the black buttons behind belonging to the 
set, and a white one is sewed on in its place. He probably sewed 
it on himself. It looks like a bachelor’s job. A woman would have 
hunted around until she found a better match for the others. Now, 
Mr. Anderson, will you please tell us when you sewed on that white 
button?” 

But Anderson sat mute, leaning with his elbows on the table, 
his bony hands covering his face. Crowder still glared 
uncomprehendingly. 

““When was it?’’ Tom repeated, stooping close to Anderson. 

Crowder threw himself into the breach. 

‘“‘Brethren,’”’ he pleaded, ‘‘ you know that this man is naturally 
timid. His nature is as modest and shrinking as a woman’s. He is 
unnerved. What else would you expect? Why, the shock of such 
accusations as that fellow makes—his lies are enough to knock the 
sense out of anybody! And the bullying and threatening manner 
of Colonel Divoll there!” At this Divoll grunted. ‘Put yourselves 
in Anderson’s place,” Crowder added angrily. ‘‘Why will you 
submit to see him humiliated and degraded by these people!” 

“Let that question go for the present,’’ Tom resumed, ‘and 
I’ll ask him another. You haven’t been up in the belfry since the 
fire, have you, Mr. Anderson?” 

The latter’s distress was painful to witness. He did not speak 

at once, and it began to appear that he would not or could not open 
his mouth. Eventually, though, he came to it, and his trembling 
lips framed a ‘‘ No.” 

“So far, so good. Now, gentlemen,” said Tom, drawing his 
hand from his pocket and extending it, palm upward, before the 
deacons’ eyes, “‘ please notice this little black button with the brass 
centre. It matches the set on his trousers.’ 

“Well, what of it?’”? demanded a deacon. 

“T found it in the belfry on the night after the fire.” A 

Crowder was scrutinizing the button. Catching him off his 
guard, Tom made a point of handing it to him; whereat Crowder 
threw it on the floor, and his passion burst forth: ‘‘Shelby, I believe 
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you lie when you say you found it in the belfry. But if you found 
a thousand of them there, it would prove nothing!” 

That violence all at once inflamed Colonel Divoll, and he lurched 
forward with angry gesture and would have replied at close ‘quarters 
but for the preventing arm which Tom stretched forth,  ~ 

“The probabilities are it was picked up at some other time and 
some other place—anywhere about the court-house, in Anderson’s 
office, in the hall, on the steps, in the yard—anywhere. It’s absurd 
to conceive any significance in such a thing, or to argue about it. 
But just suppose Shelby did find it exactly when and where he 
says he did—that proves nothing. There may be a hundred men 
in Boonetown who have such buttons.” 

‘‘But there is only one man in Boonetown who lost a button in 
the belfry—and Anderson was in the belfry. I’m going to prove 
that he started the fire and pulled the bell; and, to begin with, I'll 
tell you why he did it. . . . Frankly, gentlemen, I don’t 
mind saying that I’m sorry for Mr. Anderson. Until to-day he has 
always enjoyed your respect.”” Tom’s voice grew solemn as he 
pursued: ‘He has been one of you, in the town and in the church. 
I suppose nobody has had more of your affection. You gave him 
your friendship. You gave him your confidence.” 

Anderson sighed and closed his eyes. 

“You gave him one thing more—the town’s money to keep. 
Mr. Anderson,” came the pitiless question, “are you square with 
the town?” 

No answer. 

you square with the town?” 

Crowder’s sustaining hand went again to the old man’s back. 
Tardily and with great effort Anderson turned and brought himself 
to look at his questioner, gulped, and feebly answered, “Yes.” 

“Then,” said Tom decisively, ‘“‘you’ve made good the sum you 
stole—made it good since the fire, and probably with Crowder’s 
help.” 

Fiercer light burned in Crowder’s eyes. ‘‘How dare you utter 
such a lie!’’ he shouted. 

“God hates a liar, Mr. Crowder,”’ Tom retorted coldly, looking 
the other straight in the eye. ‘‘ Now, suppose you tell these gentle- 
men how you threatened your old friend oe induced him to start 
the Beacon fire.” 

“What! Brethren, deacons!” Crowder’s outstretched palms 
went toward them with impulsive appeal. Next he made an effort . 
at control, smiled deprecatingly, and shook his head. 

“No,” Tom resumed; “‘it wasn’t Anderson’s fault to begin with. 
He’s been unfortunate in his friend. I’ve learned that in earlier 
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days he was just a plain, honest saddler, with a little shop on the 
back street, and his little white house out on the edge of town. It 
was a sorry day for him, Crowder, when you came to Boonetown 
and went out there on the west side to settle down beside him. . 

But we’re getting off the track. Tell these men, Crowder, how you 
coerced him to burn the Beacon by threatening to reveal his 
embezzlement—how he was worse ae of you than of crime. Tell 
’em that!” 

Crowder for the first instant had — fairly dazed at this turn 
of the inquiry; now he searched Tom’s countenance curiously. 
As they stood, motionless, confronting each other in the centre of 
the floor, the contest seemed to have narrowed and intensified. The 
others grouped about them were inconsequential as lay figures, 
while between the principals was the play of vital motives that 
absorbed and consumed all the life of the scene and hour. 

Answering with silent impassivity the other’s hot gaze, Tom 
read behind it a baffled play of questioning; to which he flung out 
a matter-of-fact response: ‘I don’t mind telling you how I came 
by the information—through Pevely Sadders. He came out of his 
stupor last night, and he remembers everything. Now, will you tell 
these gentlemen how you and Anderson went up on the Beacon 
porch and tried to get into the office the night before the fire? 
Pevely was staying in the office that night, and he heard what you 
said about burning it down: ‘To-morrow night—by God, you shall!’ ” 

Crowder answered in a flash. ‘‘Brethren,’”’ he cried, throwing 
his arms high above his head, “I solemnly swear to you that is a 
lie!’”’ Asif by second thought he added: “And it is a lie on its face. 
Think a minute. Sadders says he was sleeping in the office and 
heard these things on the night before the fire. Will anybody believe 
that if these people had had knowledge of any such plans they 
wouldn’t have been prepared to act? If he had heard such things 
he would have told Divoll. Can anybody in his right mind believe 
that if Divoll had had twenty-four hours’ warning of a crime to be- 
committed he wouldn’t have been there to anticipate it and catch 
the criminals?—particularly if the criminals were the men he 
most hated, like Brother Anderson and myself? Why—ha-ha! 
Gentlemen, what bosh!” 

Two or three deacons nodded accord with that view. One of 
them began to express himself. “Yes,” said he; “if they had known 
it beforehand——” 

“That’s very plausible,” answered Tom, “but the fact is, Colonel — 
Divoll and I didn’t even know that Pevely had slept in the office. 
He told us nothing about the circumstance, because when he awoke 
in the morning he attributed what he had heard to a bad dream.’”’ 
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“‘Wait!’”? demanded Crowder aggressively, unwilling to lose the 
advantage of the doubt he had created. ‘‘This man admits that 
his charges have no better foundation than Pevely’s fevered brain— 
in a nightmare! That is sufficient. We have listened long enough. 
As-sane men, let us——”’ 

“It’s as plain as the nose on your face,” insisted Tom, with 
implacable evenness. ‘‘We’ll assume, for the sake of demonstra- 
tion, that Pevely’s version is true, and that he overheard you tell 
Anderson that you would clear the town out for him, that you would 
get the people out of the way. Now, let’s see how the scheme 
worked out. You held a rally meeting that night, didn’t you?”’ 

Crowder recoiled from the obvious implication as he would have 
done from the point of a rapier, but fenced back with all his force 
of adroit wit. ‘‘My constituents held a meeting,’? he emphasized, 
with a quickly resumed poise and disdain, ‘‘including most of these 
very gentlemen here.” 

“Did you ever hear of a meeting being held in that out-of-the- 
way place before?’”’ 

“What difference does that make?” 

“This much—several convenient places about the square would 
have done better. What was the particular reason for going away 
out to Militia Hall?” 

“‘There might be a dozen explanations.” 

‘“You needn’t give them all; give one good one,’’ Tom returned, 
with the speed of a shot. 

Crowder faltered no more than a fraction of a second. ‘I had 
nothing to do with the details; a committee selected the place of 
the meeting. . . . Suppose you summon the committee,” 
he added sarcastically. 

‘If aman had wanted to get everybody out of the way, he couldn’t 
have done it better, could he?’”’ Without waiting for an answer, 
Tom levelled another demand: 

““Now, I want you to tell what you did that night after the fire 
broke out; for what you did will prove that you knew beforehand 
what Anderson was about.” 

“What I did!’”’ Crowder exclaimed. ‘I went uptown, of course, 
like everybody else, and watched the fire, and then went home to 
bed.” 

““Went home directly?” 

Yes. ” 

“In your buggy?” 

“Yes. ” 

“By yourself?” 

Yes. 
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““Where was your horse hitched while the fire was going on?”’ 
me see’”’—Crowder deliberated. 

“Why, naturally,” urged Tom, pressing his interruption upon 
‘the other’s hesitancy, ‘you would seek out the safest place you 
could find to hitch a spirited horse during a fire—preferably a place 
shaded from the light of the flames.” 

“Tf I remember correctly, I took him back in the lot behind 
_ Hawkins’s stable, where I always leave him when I’m in town,” 
Crowder answered collectedly. 

Then at once Tom kindled. ‘‘You consummate perjurer!” 
he cried, advancing a step closer to Crowder. ‘You hitched him in 
the most secluded spot about the square, in the angle of the ell 
behind the court-house. Afterwards I saw you go up into the court- 
house that night as the fire was dying down. I followed you up into 
the building, and heard you shouting ‘Fool!’ as you mounted the 
stairs. I stood in the hall below and heard you climbing to the 
belfry. When you got up to the top and startled the man at the 
rope, he fainted like a woman. . . . And later Hal. Hardy, 
the Adams Express Company’s man, as he was locking up his 
office across the street, noticed you helping Anderson into your 
buggy.” 

Crowder’s eyes went dull for a moment. His forehead was 
pinched. He pressed a hand to his head. But, marvellously 
recovering, he reeled forward with a mad gesture. His words 
flowed rapidly, viciously. 

“Your monstrous story wouldn’t prove anything if it was true. 
It is the fabrication of blackguards who are fools besides, and I'll 
pick it to pieces.” Then to the deacons: ‘I tell you, brethren, 
solemnly, I did not go up there that night; I have never been in 
the belfry in my life. But, for the sake of argument, admit every- 
thing they say. Admit that Anderson was there, and that I had 
the supernatural power to know he was there. He would have been 
there for no other purpose than his duty. Wouldn’t I have had 
proper motives in going up there to see why he rang that bell so 
long? People outside in the crowd were wondering why the bell 
rang after the fire stopped. It is still a mystery to me at this minute. 
What moved the bell-ringer, whoever he was, to keep on ringing as 
he did? Suppose, though, that I had gone upstairs, believing it to be 
Anderson, and had called him a fool—what of it? For God’s sake, 
brethren, let reason aid your judgment!” 

The deacons, in transfixed, pale attention, were a picture to ~ 
behold. 

During each one of his friend’s valiant defences Old Man Anderson 
revived, only to droop again under the assaults of the questioner. 
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His head was now lifted, his eyes fixed on Crowder as upon one who 
carried his hope of life. 

“‘Let your reason prevail,” reiterated Crowder. ‘‘Now, what 
does Shelby’s story amount to when you sift itdown? He says that 
he saw me go up into the court-house and heard me exclaim, ‘Fool!’ 
as I went upstairs. Does that prove that Anderson was up there? 
Shelby doesn’t profess to have seen Anderson himself. The only 
proof he offers that Anderson was up there is Hal Hardy’s state- 
ment—not that Hardy saw Anderson in the belfry, mind you, but 
saw me helping him into my buggy. It would be better to hear what 
Hardy himself has to say; but we’ll take it just as Shelby offers it. 
Hardy, then, was across the street, locking his office door. He looked 
over into the dense shadow of the angle of the court-house ell, at 
least a hundred feet away, and recognized us. Gentlemen, what 
do you think of that! I say that it is a lie on its face, whether Hardy 
uttered it or Shelby invented it. 

“But, gentlemen, brethren, let us, for the sake of argument, 
admit that Anderson rang the bell, that I went up into the belfry 
and brought him down and took him home in my buggy—what of it? 
What of it, I say!”” Crowder thundered the repetition and brought 
his fist sweeping down level with his knees in the stooping gesture 
with which he emphasized his plea. 

‘““Where is the guilt?’”? he demanded. ‘Where is the guilty 
motive?” 

Tom interposed a caustic suggestion—a brutal irrelevancy: 
“As a lawyer in the Territory, while you were acquiring those lands 
by fraud, you seem to have acquired considerable legal skill 
also.” 

Boonetown knew only vaguely that Crowder had been a lawyer 
earlier in life, a remote fact which interested it not at all in the 
present crisis. But it was a something far above legal skill that 
guided him now, an animal instinct of self-preservation, refined in 
the human, that seemed to be unerring. His whole career at stake, 
in a sense his life, the man’s mind never worked before as now under 
the stimulus of extremity. Ignoring Tom’s suggestion of conscious . 
and artful devices, he rushed on with his impassioned defence: 
“Brethren, there must be a motive behind every crime committed 
by a responsible being; you cannot convict a man without it. 
Motives are the springs of action. They tell the story. Suppose a man 
standing before the court indicted for crime. He isconfronted by a 
strong tissue of what purports to be evidence. Circumstances point 
to his guilt. God knows! he may be the victim of a conspiracy, and 
unable to answer at once the deliberate inventions of his accusers, 
and he behaves like one guilty. Artful questions confuse him. 
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His own admissions are against him. Many a man, overcome by 
the sheer enormity of falsehoods, is surprised into confessing or 
seeming to confess, either by words or actions, that which is furthest 
from truth. The liars and perjurers multiply their damning testi- 
mony against him. Truth itself aids the purpose of falsehood— 
the most dangerous lies are linked with truth. A lie without founda- 
tion, without plausibility, is easily disposed of, but the unanswer- 
able lie is the lie founded on fact. So that against this innocent 
prisoner truth marches side by side with falsehood. He is confronted 
by the whole array of fact and fiction, of cunning and perjury, of 
circumstance and appearance and admission; and he is crushed 
and dumfounded and without an answer. Conviction stares him in 
the face—when the law steps in—justice steps in—the right steps 
in—and says to his accusers, ‘You have not shown the motive, and 
you shall not convict this man without proof of it.’ Brethren, 
thank God for that law and justice and right!” 

‘“‘Amen, Amen!” came from the mouths of several deacons. 

“The motive, brethren, is the test of the proofs brought forward. 
If crime could be proved without it, one set of facts would do just 
as well as another. Appearance would have the force of conviction, 
and all the innocence of heaven could not stand against it. Beware 
how you accept the story which cannot supply also the explanation! 
- It was only the other day that I heard a man in Saline telling the 
old famous story that shows the weakness of circumstantial evi- 
dence. . . . Two good friends had spent the evening at a 
London club, in a room by themselves. They had been arguing. 
Loud tones had come from them. At about eleven o’clock they 
left together. Within a few moments after the street door closed 
behind them, one was heard to cry out in agony. Men rushed out and 
around the corner, to find him lying on the ground, dying, and his 
friend stooping over him in the act of pulling a dirk out of his back? 
The friend was tried, convicted, and executed for murder, despite the 
fact that a motive was not clearly shown. It was not until many 
years afterward that a convict made a death-bed confession of the 
crime, and the truth came out. The two companions had in reality 
separated at the street door and started away in different directions. 
A robber followed the victim around the corner and stabbed him. 
The other, hearing his friend’s cries, ran to his assistance, and was 
only removing the weapon from the wound when discovered by 
the alarmed members from within. That man’s hanging was one ~ 
of the mistakes of law. The court and jury ought to have insisted 
on a clear, plain proof of motive. Motive, brethren, is the test of 
evidence. Motive is the theory upon which the facts depend, which 
all of the facts must fit. No other test can be relied upon. Motive 
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is the explanation,” he concluded, with impressive fervor. ‘‘ Motive 
is the key that unlocks the secret!” 

The deacons turned sharply toward Shelby—let him answer 
that, and woe befall him if he fail! 

He was looking unmoved at Crowder. There was a bored patience 
in the contrastfully quiet voice in which he replied simply, ‘‘The 
keys that unlock your secret were those affidavits.” 

Again eyes shifted to the accused. Fixed upon him in a dis- 
pirited, drawn stare were those of Anderson. But any man must 
have been disappointed if he expected Crowder to be taken aback 
at what was so obviously to have been anticipated. Crowder was 
ready for that. A mounting exultation glowed in his eyes and on 
his cheeks. He flashed at Tom a little intimate, personal, patron- 
izing signal of victory; a little easy commiseration for a cheap effort, 
expressed in a sardonic curl of his lip and a narrow disclosure of 
ivories. 

“If you refer to the subject of your libellous articles,” he said, 
“there never were any such affidavits.” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ returned Tom, in the superior tone of a correction; 
“they did exist—once.”’ 

With a tone that matched his for ease and surpassed it for 
insolence, Crowder replied, ‘‘You may have manufactured some— 
I don’t know;” and he shrugged his shoulders with lofty indifference. 

“Then why,” persisted Tom, in the restrained, monotonous flow 
of voice in which he managed to sink, as it were, his own violent 
impulse—“why did you send your friend Anderson to offer me 
money for them if they were spurious?” 

Crowder answered: ‘Brethren, you will probably recall what 
the papers have printed about the man Brown, who was sick at Bump 
Timmons’s; and you remember the story in the Progress to the 
effect that somebody, whose identity you may be able to guess, 
attempted to get Brown to forge the names of several people living 
in the Territory to some statements that had been prepared against 
me. This Brown refused to do—at least, I believe that’s what he 
told Mr. Prendergast. Presumably a man who was capable of 
soliciting another to forge was capable of doing it himself. But that’s 
immaterial. I don’t even know that any forged documents existed; 
but this I do know, and you must know in reason, that if any docu- 
ments bearing on my character or reputation did exist in the posses- 
sion of these people, such documents must have been spurious. 
Otherwise they would have published them. They had plenty of 
time. The facts speak for themselves. Their very purpose in run- 
ning the Beacon was to assail me. Colonel Divoll’s sole reason for 
buying it was hatred of me. You have read Shelby’s insinuations 
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and libels day after day. You remember how we went up to protest 
one morning, before the town got used to his kind of journalism. 
Some of you deacons were with me. You saw how his animus, 
acquired from his superior, led him to assault me—like a rowdy, 
with his fists!” 

At this juncture an irresponsible and well-nigh uncontrollable 
desire to repeat the performance swept over Tom and slightly 
swayed his body forward; precisely as if the fists heard their names 
called, they responded with a convulsive contraction that drove 
the nails sharply into the palms. Tom smiled as he checked him- 
self; but his slight threatening movement instantly reawoke all the 
heat and flare of Crowder’s savage wrath. 

“‘Brethren’’—the speaker became ferocious and terrible in his 
argument—“ you have read their dirty lies designed to reflect upon 
me while I was laboring for the interests of the people of this Con- 
gressional District, and at a time when I could not stoop to deal 
with mere personalities. Can you imagine for one instant that 
these men had in their possession any genuine affidavits? If they 
had, why didn’t they make them known to the world? Why didn’t 
they publish them and prevent the people of this community and 
district from committing the grave mistake of supporting an unfit 
man for the nomination to Congress? Why didn’t they let the 
people know about them, I say! Gentlemen, this outrage, now 
perpetrated upon you and your church and your town, is nothing 
but the culmination of their cowardly malice which has been 
beaten.” 

‘“‘Take your time,” said Tom, with a grimness new to his voice, 
and a curious smile that produced an effect almost electric upon 
the man confronting him. A dash of dead white shot Crowder’s 
cheeks. The deacons also regarded Tom with a new and sensational 
curiosity, a sudden wide-eyed wonder at the confidence of his 
bearing and tone.~, 

Fearfully, frantically demanding their attention once more, 
Crowder expostulated: ‘Think, men, think! Can the word of these 
people count against Anderson’s and mine? Weigh the proba- 
bilities! Look to the motives! Remember that politics is not with- 
out its instances of rascally design even surpassing this one!” 

Was there in the calm, narrowed eye which met Crowder’s furtive 
glance something that forecast the crumbling of the fortress of his 
defence? His own big orbs bright with fires, fresh terror ringing 
in his tones, he squared himself against the wall, as an animal at 
bay. 

“Does my life among you count for nothing? Does the good I 
have accomplished for this town count for nothing?—my position 
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in the State? Does my warm affection for my brethren, your friend- 
ship for me, count for nothing? Oh, for God’s sake, don’t let these 
plotters’’-—he swept his arm towards Shelby and Divoll—“‘ with 
their hellish scheme instill your hearts with doubt of Anderson and 
me! For your own sakes, you cannot afford to wrong us! You have 
got to acquit us here and now. Justice pleads for it, right demands 
it, conscience compels——”’ 

He caught his breath convulsively. His eyes were fascinated 
by the movement of Tom Shelby’s hand, and as that hand now 
went down in an inside breast pocket Crowder glared in a dumb 
fright. 

‘“‘Here they are.” 

And Tom coolly produced the old, crisp, time-rusted, precious 
affidavits. 

Oid Man Anderson, who under the strong stimulus of Crowder’s 
closing plea had rallied to his feet, moaned, ‘‘Oh, God! we’re done 
for!” and, with a harsh note in his throat like the squawk of an 
unclean bird, fell fainting to the floor. 

His collapse and the confession it cried out were as the spark 
finally to explode Crowder. The lids trembled an instant over his 
great, brilliant eyes as the realization of his hopelessness burst upon 
him. But defeat did not strike him to earth. Instantly his eyes 
blazed wide, and from his lips broke a torrent of blasphemy. Natu- 
rally his rage sought first the object which had immediately pro- 
voked it, and he cursed the prostrate Anderson—cursed him in a 
prolonged and breathless frenzy. Then, as unexpectedly, he hurled 
volley after volley of mouth-filling oaths at Tom Shelby, who had 
slain his giant lie. The profanity was as a storm rioting in the room, 
rising higher and higher; and the shrieking oaths brought in the 
minister in wild alarm, leaving, so it happened, the panel-door open 
behind him. The room now speedily filled with others, who fol- 
lowed apprehensively from the sanctuary or pressed in through 
the rear door; and the noise of Babel reigned. Tom, painfully 
perplexed with how to avert the scene for which, though he had 
brought it about without compunction, he now felt a deep and awe- 
some accountability, with all his instinct dreading the fact of violence 
for the reproach it somehow held for the church, did not: heed the 
anathema that fell on his ears. He was stooping in the act of lifting 
Old Man Anderson back into his chair when he realized with a pang 
that Crowder had levelled a crazy oath at the Colonel. 

For old Bob Divoll, though he had yielded his own purpose to 
the mastery of Tom, it had been a rare hour. The joy of vicarious 
conquest was as keen as if he himself had earned it. The agonies 
of the guilty deacons succumbing to the essential and inevitable 
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dominancy of right had no more than matched his zest. Tom’s 
deliberate, dispiteous questions had been music to him, and he had 
inwardly combated each answer they provoked. Crowder’s adroit- 
ness had whetted his anxiety. Crowder’s torments had pleased the 
cat’s quality of his cruelty, and he had thrilled as if he himself were 
worrying and exploiting him. Divoll had stood throughout with 
his body rigid, all his fibre attuned to a fine, fierce pleasure; and 
towards the end there came to him a consciousness of vindication: 
he was triumphing inwardly, silently, profoundly, in his every 
capacity; as the man at odds with his next-door neighbor, the church; 
as the town’s enemy; even as the litigant. The wronged, vindictive 
spirit behind the Beacon venture luxuriated; and at the last moment, 
when Tom drew forth the documents to shatter the false fabric of 
Crowder’s defence, the Colonel’s was a mad intoxication, a brutal 
lust of victory. 

He heard the infuriated Crowder’s curses for Old Man Anderson; 
he heard him curse Shelby; but the oaths did not move him. Then 
he realized that Crowder was cursing him. 

Crowder began—but the flood of foul swearing stopped short 
as his eyes met those of the other man; for with the instant of that 
flash Colonel Divoll’s hell surged, the long-pent, overwrought passion 
of hate he possessed for this coarse pharisee, the hate he had gathered 
against all the world, for this time concentrated upon the black- 
bearded brute raging before him. In a twinkling, leaving no pos- 
sibility of preventing them, the two sprang at each other’s throats 
like beasts suddenly loosed, forcing groans of fright from the on- 
lookers. Then mouths went agape as men saw the Colonel’s gray- 
sleeved right arm, the wrath of years behind it, jerk into the air and 
poise for a downward stroke; in his hand the sinister thing with 
the slender, longish, blue blade, on a mission of murder. 

One man out of all the paralyzed gathering sprang forward to 
prevent—forward and upward, straining and reaching out to inter- 
cept the hand that held the knife; and on that outstretched right 
arm fell the stroke, short of its object, the breast of Crowder, and 
turning with cruel point in the flesh and bone of Tom Shelby. As 
quickly it elevated again; and then, with a quick seizure, Tom’s 
fingers went around Divoll’s hard wrist, fastening and holding it 
there aloft, while his other hand held off the desperate Crowder. 
Other men now grappled Crowder, leaving Tom contesting with 
the Colonel. Standing together as the two men were, struggling 
silently, it was a test of the clutch of the young man’s wounded 
member against the power of insane rage in Divoll’s arm—struggling 
while horror stupefied the bystanders. 

Then, upon that moment’s hush, tones supervened and the 
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consciousness of sound came to them all—a soothing presence of 
tone from the organ, soft yet pervasive; a little melody they had 
heard often and knew, but never as now; a music that for the nonce 
seemed to fill and subdue the whole of life, the spirit of a benediction 
infinitely sweet; a simple, plaintive message born of a girl’s improvi- 
sations one night long ago, when her heart went out to a solitary 
and cheerless old uncle. How he had disregarded it of late! How 
many times it had gone for naught! How often tears had fallen 
on the white hands which imparted it to the keys! But how now? 
How fared the gentle summons? It was as if God’s angel whispered, 
Peace, be still.” 

Immediate and profound and restraining awe it carried to the 
men in the small chamber, and miraculously it came to him whose 
poised arm Tom Shelby held—it was the message which contained 
the destiny of Robert Divoll. 

The glitter of fierce cruelty melted from his eyes, his rigid arm 
relaxed and lowered, and the weapon dropped to the floor, as that 
heaven-sent strain filled his ears. Standing there, his arm hanging 
purposeless at his side, he was conscious only of the organ’s tones; 
oblivious to the presence of the men with him. And their eyes saw 
only him—saw bewilderment come into his face; saw his head bow 
in shame, while the tender, sweet air murmured on. The stirring 
of leaves in the hush of a summer’s day was not softer, nor the sigh 
filtering through the forest, than the lilt of this breath of music; 
and deep into the man’s heart it wooed its way—far as memory it 
sank, persuasive as a song from childhood, powerful as the voice 
of Heaven. It woke the soul of old Robert Divoll and humbled it, 
and in its penitence exalted and winged it with sublime desires and 
fitted it to implore the Deity. Now, wondrous as an apparition, a 
ray of pure light, the first of the day, pierced the dense fabric of 
overhanging gloom and sent a disk of gold through the window 
upon the spot where the Colonel stood. His face upturned and the 
light fell full on his grief-stricken, mellowed features. His breast 
heaved mightily, and at last a struggling cry from out of the depths 
of his being fairly burst from his trembling mouth: ‘“ Almighty 
God, have mercy on my soul!” 

There he stood for the space of a breath, tears darting down 
from his closed eyes. Then he fell down upon his knees and covered 
his face with his hands. 

When he arose, with a radiant, new-found joy in his eae, 
his niece was standing beside him. 

There used to be in the eye of Boonetown a vivid picture of 
young Love and old Hate arm in arm in the days when a gracious 
girl went about with a crabbed old uncle. To-day, instead, there 
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is a vision of a silvered head bowed on the shoulder of the girl as 
they stood in close embrace in the deacons’ room—a far more inspir- 
ing vision, in which Hate yielded to contrition, and Love found 
enhancement in grateful emotions. The people in the church looked 
upon that picture and knew that the gap between Divoll and the 
town had closed. 

Tom had been so absorbed in the tableau that he forgot the 
pain in his arm and heeded not the little crimson current trickling 
out of his sleeve. Now, the picture gone, all at once he became 
conscious of a faintness; but, pulling himself together, made his 
way out the rear door into the area which adjoined the Divoll yard. 
The crowd was rapidly dissolving. Towards the street a group of 
men moved away, of which Griffith Crowder was the centre. Walk- 
ing by him was the Sheriff of the county. They were argu- 
ing. Presently Tom saw the Sheriff lay his hand upon Crowder’s 
shoulder. 

The doctor was coming out of the Sadders cabin towards Tom. 
““You’d better come in and let us have a look at that arm,” he 
said. 

““Well,”” whined Pevely from his pillow, cheerfully, his face 
brightening at the entrance of the doctor and Tom, ‘“‘I reckin you 
come out tol’able strong in there, Mr. Shelby, from what they 
say.” 

‘“‘No,” said Tom; “‘it was you who came out strong.” 

‘“‘Pevely,” the doctor casually inquired a little later, while he 
was preparing a needle, ‘“‘ how did you know those papers were under 
the stove-mat in the office?” 

“Why, because that very mawnin’ I had accidentally ketched the 
sole o’ my shoe under that dadbombed thing and bent it up, and I 
seen ’em. So that night, when I come a-runnin’ in thair from the 
meeting and seen the place on fire below, I run up and unlocked the 
office and got ’em out. When I come down I was skeered I’d lose 
’em or some’p’m would happen to ’em ef I took ’em in the feed- 
store with me, so before I run in thair on ‘ Brother’ Anderson I 
jest slipped the papers down in that crack on the edge of the side- 
walk whair the old curbstone sorter leans out, and that’s whair Mr. 
Shelby found ’em last night when I told him all about it.” 

As Tom, bandaged, refreshed, and feeling better, came out 
towards the front, the sun was shining brightly and a fresh breeze 
swept the yard. The sparrows in the Colonel’s trees chirped gayly. 
The world had in a little space grown strangely beautiful. Tom 
saw Miss Polly’s phaeton still standing before the church, and instead 
of going into the house he went out beside the phaeton to wait there. 
And soon, when she emerged from the edifice, alone, he took her 
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hand and, with his sound arm, assisted her to get in the phaeton; 
which assistance she in no wise required. And whether her soft 
hand lingered all willingly in his or whether his detained it he never 
knew, and none will ever know; but he did retain the hand tenderly 
for the briefest instant, and the bright sweetness of the eyes which 
met his and then turned away with the glistening suffusion of a 
happiness she could not repress, yet dared not show, moved him. 
to get in the phaeton with her, which ” did without even a syllable 


passing between them. 
$ 


THE VOYAGER 
BY STEPHEN TRACY LIVINGSTON 


HEN I, the roving one, am dead, 
What shall the ritual be? 
Not “earth to earth,” but this instead: 
Commit him “sea to sea.” 


For some were never made, God please, 
Of dust in lane or town; 

Kin to the salt gray seas are these, 
And in the seas go down. 


He meets no loss who, at the end, 
shoreward not return; 


More venturous shall his soul ascend, 
From out an ocean urn. 


CHOICE 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT 


I’d choose for easy faring in the land of my sojourning ; 
But grief or gladness portions me its measure for to-morrow, 
And lo! new leaders and new masters wait at every turning. 


T HE weld that is no burden, and the task that brings no sorrow, 
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THE FRENCH DRAMA 
OF TO-DAY 


WITH NGTES ON THE CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 
By Mary Moss 


Author of **A Sequence in Hearts,’’ ete. 


. 


recently pointed out that ‘‘until the present time the con- 
vulsions of L’Amant and La Maitresse . . . . had only been 
_ shown upon the stage as isolated from their causes.”’ 

To realize the truth of this, one has only to recall the trend of a 
few recent plays and novels of the best type—the inferior ones, of 
course, abundantly justify popular distrust of the yellow cover. 
Among those worth considering, hardly one but begins and ends 
with a question bearing philosophically and scientifically upon some 
important complication of life.. If Dumas fils exploited the prob- 
lem, his disciples to-day are seeking that problem’s cause. 

The French Tendenz novel or play differs from the English in 
that the writer, on the one hand, is expected to have mastered his 
craft (M. Emile Montégut points out that the clever amateur stands 
small chance with the French public); on the other, he has full 
liberty to pose his problem in the most vital and significant quarter. 
He is never compelled to evade a point, to weaken an argument, or, 
like Thackeray in ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” to trust to your understanding 
that what really happened greatly exceeded what he had license to 
tell you.. Having chosen a theme, the French author is free to 
develop it to its logical conclusion. His public will ‘‘stand for it.” 
What they will not pardon is crudeness, unconscientious workman- 
ship, or insincerity. They will even bear dulness for the sake of 
truth. Consequently, the striking feature of French literature to-day 
is ‘@ seriousness in comparison with which most American drama 
and fiction appears both puerile and frivolous. 

To be exact, out of twelve comparatively new plays chosen at: 
random, there are two farce comedies, one satiric farce, and nine 
remarkably sober dramas with a preponderance of tragic ends. 
Taking also novels, the proportion of seriousness is equally large. 

; 591 
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Do not misunderstand me. These works are not sober in the 
sense of—Miss Charlotte M. Yonge! To the French writer, the most 
important question on earth is how polygamous man is going to extri- 
cate himself from the quandary of a so-called monogamous civili- 
zation. No matter how soberly treated, this question will never 
make ideal reading for school-children. Therefore I hasten to say 
that, with one exception (‘‘ Les Oberles,”’ by M. Réné Bazin), every- 
thing I am about to mention will certainly offend the sensibilities 
of all people who are unprepared to discuss the relations of men and 
women with complete frankness. 

Take ‘‘La Marche Nuptiale” (The Wedding March), by M. Henri 
Bataille. In this you have two questions: the polygamous one and 
an arraignment of French marriage customs. Grace de Plessans, a 
young girl of good family, elopes with her music-master in a moment 
of revolt from the idea of having a husband arbitrarily chosen for 
her. The music man is an ineffective, inferior creature; Grace has 
yielded to a misunderstood maternal craving, the impulse of the 
strong towards the weak. Inevitably, she outgrows him; equally 
inevitably—and this is a point which English novelists ignore and 
French ones take for granted—being aroused, being accustomed to 
love, she must love some one. In her case some one proves to be 
the husband of her best friend. Here we come upon another differ- 
ence between French morals and ours. The good Frenchwoman 
classes “l’Amour’’ as a much bigger force than does the American 
girl. She is afraid of it. She knows whither it may whisk very 
excellent people. Grace’s life has become malfaisant ; she fears it 
may grow more so. Having made mistakes, she fully expects to 
pay. Like Hedda Gabler, but from better motives, she shoots 
herself (not on the stage) while her inept musician is sentimentally 
playing the wedding march. 

As an ironic undercurrent, in Act Three, two unspeakably ‘‘torn- 
down” young girls discuss marriage. Their type is more or less 
new in France; they are appalling, perverted imps, amusing in their | 
brilliant command of slang; they are also significant of a restlessness 
of the Frenchwoman—a tendency to question time-honored customs. 

In ‘‘ Jeunesse’? (Youth) M. Picard treats that enduring misfit of 
nature by which the man who has married in youth a companion of 
his own age may feel towards the fifties considerable sap and youth 
remaining to him, while she has frankly reached settled middle life. 

The woman’s attitude here is extraordinary. Andrée (the wife). 
has amiably ignored countless infidelities in her husband, always 
hoping for the day when, growing too old for outside diversion, he. 
will be driven to seek refuge with her. Unfortunately, Roger is 
conscious of this, consequently the more amiable she is—the more 
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she sits by the fire and waits—the more she emphasizes to him the 
flight of his youth, the end of pleasure. And this ironic tragedy is 
being enacted in a quiet, outwardly united household. 

Enter the young girl! Mauricette, a gay and charming creature, 
frothy but loyal. Inthe English conventions temptation would not 
be possible to her. In the French she is not only tempted, but puts 
one foot fairly over the edge, yet is checked by loyalty to Andrée, 
her benefactress. Again a different standard. As a question of 
herself, Mauricette would have felt that loyalty to “‘l’Amour” was 
more important than personal safety, but no degree of passion could 
justify her injuring Andrée. 

In the complex psychology of all these plays, in the demands 
made by the lines, you see how sure the French dramatic author is 
of his actors. He is never hampered by a fear that at least three out 
of five of his interpreters may have only the faintest idea of what 
they are representing. His flexible and delicate prose is safe in their 
hands ; he can risk long speeches, if need be, without dread of over- 
straining their sustaining power. 

‘“‘La Rafale” (The Whirlwind), again, by Henri Bernstein, is an 
attack on the mariage de convenance. Héléne Lebourg is mated by 
her snobbish father to a Count de Bréchébel, who is neither “‘ hand- 
some, attractive, nor acceptable.” Nothing could be more brilliant 
than the characterization of this social climber, the Baron Lebourg, 
and his submissive, unhappy wife. One scene ends with a bit of 
beautiful irony. He captures a passing duke and rounds him up 
for dinner and the night. Lebourg orders his wife to seat the duke 
at her right hand. 

‘““Which duke?’”’ she asks unimaginatively. 

Horrors! He had forgotten! They have one already. What 
can a recent baron do with two? 

The great scene (one in which there is promise of seeing Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell) is where Héléne turns upon her father and 
reproaches him with her marriage. 

“Your marriage!” he exclaims impatiently (he is full of prepa- 
ration for the duke). ‘‘ Your marriage! But that is ancient | 
history! ” 

“For you,” the young woman answers, “but not for me!”’ 

Again the end is tragic, logical—honor versus happiness, in a 
situation where both may not be preserved. 


Glancing through my notes, I have far to go to find a comedy. 

“Sévérité,”” by Léon Frapié, is a heart-rending study of a mis- 
understood child. 

“L’Attentat,” by Alfred Capus and Lucien Décaves, is a satire 
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upon a sham philanthropist, a capitalist aiming at the socialist 
vote. 

“Les Ventres Dorés,” by Emile Fabre, is a pitiless attack 
upon modern finance (this untranslatable name is really an inno- 
cent historic reference, a title given to promoters in the time of John 
Law.) 

‘“‘Crainquebille,” by Anatole France, is a grievous instance of 
police stupidity and injustice. 

Think what this means! The so-called frivolous French public 

coming night after night to the discussion of such vital human 
questions, not treating their plays as digesters of a heavy dinner, 
appetizers for a late supper. True, here are some farces; but, curi- 
ously enough, only the veteran, Sardou, turns out one, ‘‘La Piste” 
(The Clue), which is purposeless, a mere piece of brilliant stage-craft, 
unspeakably and indecorously funny, without a trace of under- 
current. 
_ “Coeur de Moineau” (The Trifler), by Louis Artus, is a witty 
take-off of the artist in words, the lyric talker whose gift compels 
him to make love to every woman in sight, while secretly yearning 
for the society of his own wife. His eloquence is such that no lady 
resists him. His bluff is always being called. Forced to live up to 
his lyrics, he—but the situation speaks for itself! Yet even in this 
sparkling absurdity there is a faint undertone of purpose. 

And in the most outrageous of all, M. Lavedan’s ‘‘ Nouveau Jeu”’ 
(best translated as ‘‘Up to Date’’), there is a biting satire on easy 
divorce, on gay life, on modern manners. The dialogue in this last 
beggars description. The accomplished author of ‘‘The Duel” here 
shows himself a past master of the French equivalent of Chimmie 
Fadden and George Ade. And what a tongue it is! Symbolic, 
flexible, full of brilliant elision. The new girl appears here, too, 
with a knowledge and resourcefulness to make her American sister 
feel herself a hopeless ‘‘back number.’’ Being a somewhat conven- 
tional thinker, M. Lavedan, by highly unconventional paths, reaches 
the conclusion that the effort to be “up to date” is, like all manifes- 
tations of human life, merely a recurrent symptom—it is the struggle 
of each generation to escape the preceding one. His play could 
never be acted.in America. It is untranslatable, undesirable, amus- 
ing beyond words or reason! I only quote it as a clinching instance 
of the tremendous French seriousness; even their farces do not 
escape it! ; 

Of a series of army plays, ‘“‘Sous |’Epaulette,” by Arthur 
Bérnéde, derives peculiar interest from the author’s note. After 
planning this drama in a spirit of anti-militarism, in order to doc- 
umenter himself, M. Bérnéde frequented military clubs, made a study 
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of general conditions, which led him to abandon his antagonistic 
point of view. Without his word for it, you might easily take ‘‘ Under 
the Epaulet”’ for a savage indictment of the army as a school for 
snobs, as a mill warranted to grind out of the poor, unfashionable 
officer every grain of ambition, patriotism, honor, and virtue. 

“La Grande Famille,” by M. Arquilliére, is another army play, 
written by a young actor who has served his year and knows whereof 
he speaks. It gives the same impression—a few patriotic, decent 
officers striving to stem the tide of brutal, stupid injustice and 
favoritism. Of all the plays, this is, humanly speaking, the broadest, 
and, although the scene opens in a dance-house and the action pro- 
ceeds through a low intrigue, the whole tone is thoughtful, deeply 
melancholy, tinged even with austerity. 


Turning to the novels, the same tone prevails as in the plays. 
In ‘La Princesse d’Erlange,” a particularly unpleasant story by 
Marcel Prévost, you find the mariage de convenance again attacked. 
It is the history of a naturally domestic woman full of thwarted 
maternal impulse. 

In Bénoit,’”? by Edmond Haraucourt, and ‘“‘La Maternelle”’ 
(The Primary School), by Léon Frapié, we have sheer sociology. 
These are not novels in any sense, but grim, gray pictures of social 
conditions, painful, sincere, and unflinching. ‘‘La Maternelle” is 
_ Myra Kelly’s ‘Little Citizens” seen through smoked glass, to a 
minor accompaniment, and minus one ray of hope. 

As real novels, complete and enthralling stories, depending upon 
a problem no more and no less than a beautiful human body depends 
upon its backbone, I have found nothing to compare with two novels 
by Madame Marcelle ‘Tinayre. 

‘La Maison de Péché”’ (“The House of Sin” hardly translates 
the exact shade of meaning; ‘The House of Pleasure” perhaps comes 
nearer) is a study of country life—not of the peasants, but of a class 
much neglected in fiction, the gentilshommes campagnards. . As a 
little boy, Augustin Chanteprie’s picture-book is an ancient ‘‘Mar- 
tyrologie.” Destined by a fanatical mother for the church, his 
education is purely religious. The whole story is the struggle of 
this unfortunate young man between religion and, again,‘‘l’ Amour’?! 
But this struggle, at points suggesting Helbeck of Bannisdale, is 
told with wit, sympathy, sense of beauty, and charming incident. 
Madame Tinayre’s people are perfectly clear, even when the types are 
quite unfamiliar to us. Jacquine, the shrewd old peasant whose whole- 
some knowledge of human nature almost saves Augustin; Fanny 
Manolé, delightful semi-bohemian; the artist society in Montmartre; 
the dreary provincial neighbors—nowhere will you find more living | 
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characterization. A deep cultivation, a knowledge of odd and 
picturesque bits of history, quotations from old chronicles—all of this 
serves as background to the story of Augustin and Fanny. Never 
for a moment does Madame Tinayre lose sight of her people in her 
problem. It is the life of these two, illustrating, if you will, the mis- 
takes of fanaticism, the right of the human being to happiness, but 
so illustrating that you read it for the sake of the individuals, while 
afterwards you may ponder upon it as a problem. 

Even more interesting to us (since the breaking of a son’s life by 
maternal tyranny is not a frequent trouble in America) is “La 
Rebelle.”” With a stretch of the imagination this French version of 
the New Woman might be laid in London, New York, or Chicago. 
It would have to be keyed somewhat lower, but in essentials it would 
bear transportation. Marcelle Tinayre is “‘ Féministe,” and evidently 
believes in the emancipation of woman; but how? Never for a second 
does she advocate freedom from the limitations of her own nature. 
In fact, a constant tribute to the real limits marks every stage of 
Josanne Valentin’s career. Madame Valentin is a type with which 
French fiction does not largely deal, the educated lady working to 
support a family. She is hack, proof-reader, paragraph writer, 
general utility woman, in a big popular magazine—the actual plot 
can hardly be given here. The book itself may displease readers 
who honestly believe that fiction should never overstep certain 
boundaries, consequently the bare outline, stripped of Madame 
Tinayre’s wise and delicate treatment, would surely give a false idea 
of the whole. Suffice to say, Josanne is a rebel against life under 
intolerable conditions. There is no frivolity, no lightness, in her 
‘“‘fall.”” Her love is a sacrifice. 

The whole book is a debate on the right to seek happiness. This 
may sound commonplace, but the author manages her theme with 
such distinction as to give it absolute freshness. She is as dignified 
as Mrs. Ward, but infinitely more alive. How the loves of Josanne 
and Noél vibrate with passion! How the struggles of two intellec- 
tuals, two reasoners, are portrayed! How like Hardy’s Jude and 
Sue (and, by the way, Madame Tinayre quotes Hardy) they suffer 
through their intellects, through a clear-sightedness which compels 
them to seek respect and honor as well as love. 

Certainly ‘‘ La Rebelle” is a problem novel, but first and foremost 
it is a novel, a story, moving through scenes of the greatest internal 
and external interest. The journalists, the small cafés, August 
nights in the Bois, rainy evenings, an old provincial town, working 
Paris, philanthropic Paris—all pass before you. Madame Tinayre 
visualizes as keenly as the sharpest realist, but she likewise visualizes 

beautifully. There is cultivation without pedantry, knowledge of 
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many worlds all skilfully fused into knowledge of the world, and 
drawn upon to embellish her story. 

After digesting a mass of these novels and plays, the dominating 
impression is of a series of debates as to the right of the individual 
to happiness in a world where it is usually attainable only at the 
expense of some one else. Although the sensation after reading one 
or two will be quite the reverse, the fact is that this theme—often 
particularly well disguised—inspires the saynétes of Michel Provins, 
of Hirsch, Frapié, and a number of new writers. Itis the basic motif 
of play after play, the root of novel after novel; and the cumula- 
tive effect is as if in queer places, from unexpected quarters, through 
an almost prohibitive medium, you had heard a universal cry of 
conscience! 


AT THE BREATH OF FALL 


BY DOUGLAS ROBERTS 


We break a trail when the world is gray, 
When the earth smells damp and the low, white mists 


Over the marshes stray. 


[ewe the shack at the birth of day, 


We stealthily make for the reed-rimmed pond, 
Where ever again our guns respond 

To the beat of wings, as the startled flocks 
Take flight for the skies beyond. 


When dusk has crept through the forest hall, 
Hidden we lie by the old windfall, 
And the moose by the stream forgets to feed 
At the lure of our birch-bark call. 


‘Then over the crunch of the forest floor 
We seek our cabin; and comes once more 
The chill, white dawn of an autumn day 
Outside our lonely door. 


A ARGYMENT 


By Maarten Maartens 


Author of Goa’s Fool,’’ ‘* Dorothea,” etc. 


» 


os O,” said Baas Slimmer, standing, his legs apart, among the 

cackling hens and chickies of his farm-yard. “No! No! 

No!” He said each “No” louder, till the last was quite 
a shout. Nobody minded much: the whole place was full of live 
stock, but everybody was thinking of himself—of his or her immediate 
opportunities for eating more than was good for them. It was feed- 
ing-time, as could be perceived by the distant grunts and shrieks and 
lowings from the out-houses on opposite sides of the great open square. 
The farmer himself had thrown an indignant handful of corn among 
his couple of hundred barn-door fowls, and the lot of them were 
fighting and squeaking and treading the babies underfoot. The infants 
emerged, with a pee-ep, and hastily swallowed their share. 

“No!” shouted the Baas. 

The buxom farm-wife came out at the open door—one of those 
Dutch back-doors that break in half, so you can lean over the middle 
and chat. She cared, up to a reasonable point of disturbed placidity. 
For with the happy imsouciance of the so-called dumb creatures, who 
are not dumb at all, only deaf, mercifully deaf, to the cruel things 
we say—with the cheerful ignorance about coming evils which is 
God’s chief boon to his beasts in a world of suffering, with this foolishly 
blessed indifference to possibilities, the thousand little souls (of a sort) 
that filled the farm and its fields remained callous to the moods of the 
man who was lord of the life of each one of them. We men can do a 
lot of harm, and we willingly do it, but it is only to one another that 
we can cause prospective pain. And that, really, under the circum- 
stances, is something the brutes, if they knew, might be thankful for. 
The farm-wife, when her master barked very loud, had to come and see 
what was the matter. Though she knew, from long experience, that 
_a-many barks went to one bite. 

“Dear! dear!” she said, standing with a big scarlet platter against 
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her hip. “And what are you shouting at now, Slimmer? The wind? 
It'll blow, all the same.” 

“Why, that’s out of the Bible, too!” replied Slimmer. 

“Dear me, so it is,” said the farm-wife, pleased. 

“Don’t you go quoting the Bible at me like Stott,” continued 
. Slimmer grumpily. “’Tisn’t fair.” He looked round on the hens 
scuffing all about his feet. “A body can’t say nothing to answer to 
the Bible,” he said. “The Bible isn’t argument.” (“Argyment,” 
he called it.) “The Bible isn’t argyment. No more that that is!” 
He pointed to the squabbling fowls. “There’s no sense in that, and — 
the Bible’s above sense, but neither of ’em’s argyment.” 

Vrouw Slimmer had long ago abandoned all attempts at unravelling 
her husband’s tangled syllogisms. She never even puckered her brows 
now over them; she simply said, “ What were you shouting at?” 

“JT wasn’t shouting. I was argufying the matter out to myself. 
Is it Yes or No? I was asking myself quite gently. And I reasoned 
out that it was No.” 

The farm-wife shrugged her shoulders. “All that fuss,” she said 
scornfully, “ about killing a pig.” 

“A pig!” bellowed the farmer. “As if I should argufy about a 

“You'd argufy about anything, Slimmer. I thought it was that 
mangy black porker that the butcher from Overstad was ——— to 
buy. 

“You were wrong, then,” remarked Slimmer, pulling out his 
pipe, “as you always are. You just jump at things. Like all women. 
Poor unreasonable seated They jabber and jabber: they haven’t time 
to argufy.” 

“ Poor things!” said the Vrouw, sarcastic. 

“ Now a man like me,” continued the Baas, “ he always knows when 
he’s wrong. For why? He reasons it all out, and he sees at once 
where he went off his count. It’s like counting apples. You can’t 
say there’s twenty-four if I’ve counted twenty-three.” He faced her 
triumphantly: “You can’t say there’s twenty-four——” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” she interrupted, turning back to her kitchen. “I 
can reason, too,” she called hastily. “ There’s something smelling that 
means a burn!” she called, and disappeared. 

But she was back again, soon enough, leaning over her green- 
painted door. “ Now, what’s this fresh fuss about?” she asked, in a 
wheedling tone. 

“ Fuss?” he answered sardonically, pulling at his pipe. “ There’s 
no fresh fuss, no more than there was this —! Trust a woman 
to come fussing about a fuss.” 
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“ Well, a woman didn’t begin it this morning,” expostulated Vrouw 
Slimmer. 

“And what’s Stott but an old woman?” came the adroit reply. 
“JT don’t call hima man. He’s an old woman, he is.” 

“And what were you shouting ‘No!’ about?” wheedled the deme. 
_ wife. “About ‘Koos’? We'll soon see if the boy’s as good as Stott 
thinks. And I hope he may be. You weren’t bothering your head 
about that ?” 

Her husband eyed her, under his drooping lids. A tall, lean man, 
with a canny face, all wrinkles. ‘“ What an intelligent head!” thought 
the summer visitors, as they watched him gazing up at the preacher 
in church. The minister held a different opinion. 

“Curious!” said Slimmer slowly. “That curious! A woman’d 
pull down a stone wall to see if there wasn’t a toad inside!” 

“And quite right, too,” replied his better half, “if the poor things 
live in ’em a thousand years, as I’ve heard, without bite nor——” 

“ There never was a woman since Eye——” ; 

“Oh, be quiet about Eve. That’s all most of you men read your 
Bibles for—to say snappy things to us about Eve!” 

“ Woman, you’re profane,” replied the Baas; “as profane as the 
hens.” And they both laughed, he noiselessly, she aloud. For, at 
this morning’s “ visiting,” the solemn annual event when the minister 
calls with an elder and exhorts the whole household, collected in the 
kitchen, had not a fat white hen, in the midst of the proceedings, 
scratched her way into the minister’s wide-awake hat, in a corner on 
the floor, and there laid a much be-cackled egg! And had it not 
proved quite impossible afterwards to make Mieken and Piet and the 
rest of the dull, rubicund farm-servants realize that there was only an 
episode which everybody ought to forget? Nay—far worse—this is 
what actually occurred : 

The hen ran about and cackled, and the pale-faced minister, unsmil- 
ing, talked on. His elder, Jacob Stott, the pork-butcher, sat frowning 
and wrathful. The Baas and his wife looked uncomfortable, feeling 
somehow personally responsible for their fowl; the young people 
giggled all round. 

“And, as I was remarking,” declaimed the minister, ™ mess if you 
do not come to church”—raising his voice in the din—“can you 
expect to be benefited by the sermon?” 

“Koos, put that hen out!” shouted Slimmer. The young hand 
jumped up with alacrity and made a grab in the direction of the 
flutter and noise. All he caught was empty space and a bump. He 
righted himself with another swift sweep at the screeching biped; but 
the hen had dashed against the farm-wife’s petticoats, and up on the 
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great open “ Book,” and away over Stott’s apoplectic head, and every- 
body had risen now and was talking and laughing at once. Only the 
butcher sat gurgling indignant protests. He said it was done on pur- 
pose, from opposition to the true “Confession” and hatred of “ the 
Word,” just the thing that a rationalist like Slimmer—but nobody 
heard him, for they were all far too busy catching the hen. — 

All except the farmer’s ten-year-old grandson Tony. Tony had no 
time for the bird: he was too busy with the egg. He had taken up the 
egg very quietly, and, with tender solicitude, he had deposited it gently 
in the middle 6f the cushions of the minister’s arm-chair. “It would 
have been a pity,” he said softly to himself, “if anybody had stepped 
on that egg.” But, once having taken these precautions, it must be 
admitted that no one joined more vigorously in the search than | 
Master Tony. In fact, it was he who ultimately bundled the flurried 
heap of feathers out at the door. Then everybody sat down again. 
The minister sat down last. 

He first stood smoothing the ruffled pages of the family Bible. He 
did it with a slow and loving touch. He was giving the people time 
to collect themselves. And, as a matter of fact, they were eager to 
do so. They were by no means naturally inclined to irreverence—far 
from it. He had taken the best means of calming them, as he stood 
there, sweetly pensive, his gentle fingers lingering about the sacred 
page. 

Then the minister sat down on the egg. He let himself down 
slowly. There wasn’t an ear in the kitchen but heard the scrunch. 

He was a young man, athletic outside his clerical habit. It was 
wonderful how quickly he was up again and had whisked round to 
inspect the seat of the disturbance. As his other side flashed into view 
to the whole of the semicircle, not a mouth, except Stott’s, but sent 
forth a roar. The minister whisked around once more: he had drawn 
forth a long white handkerchief ; he stood rubbing himself, a lank black 
figure. 

“Can I help your reverence?” asked the farm-wife, as grave as 
the circumstances would allow. Graver. 

“T thank you, Vrouw,” replied the minister. He was young: he 
was momentarily ridiculous: he felt his high office, and a great deal of 
stickiness, and cruel insult from somebody unknown. 

But at that stage, in the general atmosphere of hysterical merriment 
and disapproval, somebody set up a howl. That somebody proved to 
be Koos, the charity-child, the new “boy,” twelve years old, who had — 
come in last Monday, on sufferance, and done something wrong ever 
since he came. Everybody looked at him at once, and he howled the 
louder. The Baas had turned upon him his customary threatening 
frown. 
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“ me, Baas!” he howled. “*Twasn’t me!” 

“Then who was it?” demanded his master. 

“ Ay, who was it?” repeated the minister. 

“Did anybody say it was you?” asked the farmer’s wife. Tony 
peeped forth behind his grandmother’s skirts. 

“The Baas glared at me so!” squeaked the miserable urchin. 

“Glare? DoI glare?” cried the furious Slimmer. 

“You had better confess,” said the maaan still mopping. (But 
you can’t mop it off: it’s no good.) 

“You put it down, without thinking, as you ran after the hen,” 
prompted the Vrouw good-naturedly. 

“Without thinking, of course,” echoed Slimmer. “ Haven’t 
pointed out to you a dozen times a day——” 

“ Confess,” repeated the minister, for that was his religious solu- 
a of every difficulty—“ Confess and be absolved ”—as the lawyer’s 

. “ Confess and be condemned.” 

“ 

“Koos!” There was a painful silence. Everybody waited. 

“Well, p’raps I did,” gasped Koos. He wanted, in the first place, 
all those eyes off him. There was a general movement of relief. 

“Why did you tell lies before?” questioned his master. 

“J—I didn’t remember. If I did it, it must have been as missus 
says, when I was running after the—I must have caught it up to save 
it, and put it down without thinking” He hurried on, along his 
only plausible line of defence. 

“You come straight away with me,” said Baas Slimmer darkly. 
“ Ever since I took ye you’ve been getting into mischief. And now to 
go playing such a trick on his reverence! And to tell lies over it! 
You’re a wicked boy, you are. I’ll teach you to tell lies. You're a 
liar!” He walked to the door; the boy howled louder than ever. 

“He isn’t,” interposed a burly voice. “He isn’t.” Butcher Stott 
stood out, red. “I won’t stand by and hear one of our church children 
called names,” said Butcher Stott. “ He’s as good a boy as ever had 
a good up-bringing. As good as all the other parish-boys.” 

The minister smiled apologetically, as a man whose duty it is to 
recognize a fallacy when he sees one. | 

“Four and twenty years,” continued Butcher Stott, “have I been 
a member of the board, Slimmer. You don’t trouble about that sort 
of work for others, you don’t. And never a boy but has turned out 
well, in all that time, thanks to our up-bringing. Every mother’s 
son of ’em has done well,” he repeated emphatically, “except them as 
did better, and died.” His voice dropped; there must have been a soft 
spot somewhere in the big, apoplectic pork butcher. He walked across 
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and deliberately placed his fat hand on the shock head of the sobbing 
boy. 
“No, he didn’t do it! He didn’t do it,” squeaked Tony in a 
frightened treble. 

“ Hush, child; you shut your silly mouth!” admonished his — 
mother, and pushed him back behind her ample gown. 

“Don’t advance more than you can prove, brother Stott,” sug- 
gested the minister gently ; but that was fuel to the fire with the elder, 
well known to be as stubborn as he was soft. 

“T can prove every word of it,” said Stott doggedly. “And that’s 
more than Slimmer can do. There was Kupkens, that rides his blue 
gig this day; there was Pottel, that wags his tongue in the—I beg 
your reverence’s pardon! But there! it’s casting pearls before swine— 
not including your reverence, of course.” He shook himself and 
stepped back. “That yee? a good boy,” he persisted. “ Like all 
the rest. It’s the edification”—he meant education—* does it.” 

“A boy can be edified and go wrong all the same!” cried Slimmer. 
“To say a boy can’t go wrong ’cause he’s been taught different isn’t 
argymen: 

“Tsn’t argyment? Isn’t argyment?” stuttered Stott. 

“No, brother, no; it isn’t argument,” said the minister. He was 
still rubbing. Occasionally he stopped, but then, in sheer stickiness, 
began again. 

“Isn't argyment?” cried Stott, purple in the face, falling back 
and staring at the lot of them. “And, pray, what does the Scripture 
mean, your reverence, when it says, Bring up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old—when he is old——” He floundered. 
Nobody helped him out. 

“ That boy isn’t old,” objected the argumentative Slimmer. 

“You say it, Koos.” Stott pushed the child forward. 

“ He will not depart from it,” said the charity-child. 

“The devil can quote Scripture to his purpose,” remarked the 
Baas sententiously. And the servants all hee-hawed with delight at 
their master’s ’cuteness. Oh, he was ’cute, was old Slimmer. Better 
not “argy” with him! 

“But he can’t change it,” retorted Stott triumphantly. He had 
his triumph, if it was one, all to himself. Slimmer’s servants under- 
stood only Slimmer’s successes. And the minister disapproved, as 
unprofessional, of theological discussions, in his presence, by members 
of his flock. 

“These children,” continued the pork butcher, elder, and poor ~ 
guardian, unabashed, “have been brought up in the path. They was 
never whipped, but they was told it was the path, and so they couldn’t 
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depart from it. See this boy say his text pat! He’s a good boy or the 
Bible’s wrong, minister. You can’t get away from that!” 

“H’m! H’m!” said the minister. 

“ Now, which is it to be, your reverence ?” 

Slimmer came to his pastor’s rescue. “The Bible isn’t argyment,” 
he said. 

“ You’re a infidel,” responded the elder. “It’s rank blasphemy to 
hear you talk, and his reverence standing by! Now, the children 
that’s brought up in your house”—he pointed a fat finger at Tony, 
who had ventured forward, open-mouthed, and now hastily retreated— 
“if they was to go losing their bearings, it wouldn’t be——” 

“ You leave that child alone!” burst out the grandfather, suddenly 
infuriate. “That child’s been brought up by a angel in heaven!” 
His voice faltered. “If that child isn’t as good as gold, then your 
Bible is wrong,” he said. C 

“Hush! Hush!” interposed the minister. There was no use, 
surely, in continuing the visitation. He lifted his hand for the bene- 
diction and passed majestically out. A titter ran behind him. 

“T’d better take this boy along with me, as he doesn’t suit,” said 
the elder, pausing near the doorway. The boy’s heart gave a leap. 

“And who’s to pay me for the damage he’s done?” demanded 
Slimmer. He pointed to the chair. “My mother’s chair,” he said 
solemnly. “She stitched every stitch of it herself.” 

“The pretty dove with the olive-branch,” said the sorrowing Vrouw. 

“They'll think it’s the flood, begun over again,” replied the heart- 
less elder. He reflected: the place was a good one; the couple worthy, 
in spite of the husband’s fierce manner at times. “I'll leave him 
with you,” he said measuredly, “if you'll promise not to ill-treat him. 
T’ll leave him with you a whole month, to work off the damage, and 
that’s handsome, for if he done it, he done it by accident and no harm 
intended. And at the end of that month you'll tell me he’s a good 
boy, and then ”—he threw out his chest—“ then we’ll know who was 
right.” He waved his hand to the Vrouw. “TI can trust you,” he said. 
“ Slimmer is cranky, and his religion isn’t orthydox. But you'll do the 
right thing by me and the boy, and the blessed Bible, and you won’t 
say he’s a bad boy when he isn’t.” 

“Well, brother?” queried the minister, turning back to the door. 

“ Coming, your reverence. Is it a bargain, Vrouw?” 

The boy was a strong boy and a willing. “I'll keep him a month,” 
said Slimmer, nodding. “And if he’s a good boy all the time—well, 
that’s argyment.” He walked out after the minister, showing him 
respectfully across the yard. 

“Tt was his imp; I saw it myself,” whispered Mieken to Piet. 
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“Hold your tongue. "Tis as much as your place is worth,” 
answered Piet. “See how the master burst out when they talked 
about his daughter!” 

For, indeed, all that was happiest in Hendrik ‘Sllaaiien had been 
put away, a few months ago, in his darling daughter’s grave. All her 
life she had done what he wanted her to do, excepting in the grave 
case of her marriage, and then he had argued himself into accepting 
her point of view. It had taken him three months, but he had done 
it. It was natural, after all, that a girl should love a smart young 
soldier ; it was reasonable that the soldier should carry her off to the 
Indies; it wasn’t illogical that he, being a brave man, should fall 
there in battle, dying a hero’s death. The widow need not have 
followed him within a year, consigning her only boy to her parents. 
Still, even that was like the dear, fond, beautiful creature. She could 
do no wrong, and whatever she stood responsible for, including Tony, 
must be reasoned out right. Thus it was that, a couple of hours after 
the minister had left, Baas Slimmer stamped about the courtyard, meet- 
ing Stott’s base insinuation of possible error in the immaculate grand- 
child with an ever-increasingly vehement “ No! ” 

“Imagine!” he said to Vrouw Slimmer. “Comparing Katrina’s 
child with a ne’er-do-well parish waif!” 

“ But he was strong,” objected the wife, frowning heavily, “ with his 
Bible argyment.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” cried the exasperated farmer. “I tell you 
the Bible isn’t argyment. The Bible’s religion. ‘The apple doesn’t 
fall far from the tree.’ That's common-sense. I’ve been thinking 
it over ever since the minister went. That’s proverbs, and proverbs 
is the aggravated wisdom of the centuries, as I read the other day, and 
it’s very true.” 

“Ts it Bible proverbs?” asked the good wife astaiwenly: 

“No, it’s not. It’s just human reasoning. The apple doesn’t 
fall far from the tree.” 

“But the other must be true if it’s in the Bible,” said the Vrouw.. 

He exploded at female perversity, and strode up and down, kick- 
ing his feet right and left, so that the fowls scurried away all around 
him. 

' “Then the boy didn’t lie about not having done it!” he cried. 
“And he didn’t confess afterwards that he had! And he didn’t put 
the egg into the minister’s chair, making us a scandal and a disgrace, 
with our visitation, all over the village! Oh, you old women, Stott and 
you!” 

“We shall soon see what he’s made of,” she said, troubled. 

He came back to her. “We shall indeed,” he said, dropping his 
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voice. . “ Off he goes in half an hour, or I’m much mistaken. I’ve 
given him a big bag of apples to count. ‘There, count ’em,’ I says; 
‘I don’t know how many there are.’ But I do know. There’s two 
hundred and thirteen. There’ll not be more than two hundred and 
twelve, I guess, in that sack, when he brings it round to me.” 

“Oh, is that fair?” she exclaimed. 

“Fair? It’s what they call a Jew-dicial inquiry. Proof positive 
of Elder Stott’s up-bringing—yah! Do you think I’m going to be 
beaten in a argyment by Elder Stott? D’ye think”—he came and 
stood in front of her—“there’s a soul in the village don’t know I 
can argy better than Elder Stott? Where'd I be? Tell me that,” 
he cried—“ if I was beaten in a argyment by Elder Stott!” 

“You can’t beat the Bible,” she said stolidly. 

“A pork-butcher,” he answered, “ yah!” : 

“And they do bring up the children good as gold,” she added. 

“T do believe you want the boy to prove @ angel,” he said. 

“Yes, I do. Poor little orphan chap!” 

At this moment the youth in question appeared in the door of an 
out-house and advanced, stumbling under the weight of his bulgy sack. 

“Come along!” cried the farmer. “Come here, Koos! Put it 
down, boy. Put it down. Now, how many apples are there in that 
sack ?” 

The boy thrust his burden from him, and waited a moment, gasping 
for breath. 

_ “Now, then, speak up!” cried the farmer triumphantly. “And let 
me tell you beforehand that I know!” 

“Tf you know, why must I tell you?” said Koos. 

“None of your lip to me!” cried Slimmer. “You answer me 
immediately! Now?” 

“There’s two hundred and thirteen. I counted ’em three times,” 
said Koos. 

“Aha!” exclaimed the Vrouw. 

Her husband turned on her. “ Hold your tongue, you fool!” 

The boy looked surprised. “Tony helped me to count,” he said. 

“Aha!”—it was the farmer’s turn, a great deal louder than his 
wife. His little plan of proof had failed, but no wonder. Frustrated 
by the presence of that innocent child. “ Very well,” he said with 
dignity. “Very well. Go away now, and do something else.” 

“And what am I to do, please, master?” 

“Ask Piet,” said the Baas, collecting his thoughts. 

“Go and clean yourself for dinner,” said the farm-wife. 

The boy slouched away. 

“Please, Baas, I want a word with you,” spoke Mieken. She 
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was scarlet in the face, but, then, she was always that. i manner, 
however, betokened unusual agitation. 

“Be quick, then! I don’t want to be bothered.” 

“ Piet says it’s as much as my place is worth, but I can’t help it. 
I can’t stand by and see the innocent 
meant). 

“You mind your own business, Mieken !” 

“Why, isn’t this a Jew-dicial inquiry?” cried the Vrouw. Her 
curiosity was eager for a cue. 

“It was Tony put the egg down; I saw him do it,” gasped the maid. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then the Baas said, “I don’t 
believe it.” 

“T can prove it!” cried Mieken. 

“Tf it’s proved, I must believe it,” said Slimmer. 

“For Piet saw him, too,” said the maid. “And so did Koos, for 
the matter of that.” 

“Well, after all, it was only a bit of mischief in the child,” began 
the Vrouw. “He didn’t mean no serious harm. And a egg’s a very 
tempting thing, for a bit of mischief, for any child, and so it is!” 

“Go, Mieken!” said the farmer, with averted face. “Go, tidy 
yourself for your dinner.” ; 

“And you come too, Baas,” said the wife. 

“No, no, I don’t want any dinner.” 

“ What nonsense, man !” 

“T can’t see Tony!” | 

Immediately her manner changed. “Why, husband!” She came 
close beside him. | 

“Tt’s not his playing a trick, though I couldn’t have done that at 
his age. But it’s his letting us think it was the other boy.” 

“ Why, he’s only a child. He was afraid.” 

“His mother’s son couldn’t tell a lie, and his father’s son wouldn’t 
be afraid. The apple doesn’t fall—— 

“Oh, you argufy and argufy!” cried the Vrouw. “ You should 
stick to your Bible, Slimmer !” 

“What?” he exclaimed, exasperated. “You take Stott’s side? 
That’s the worst of all. Stott is right, then, and I am wrong?” 

“The boy’s a good boy, sure enough; he wouldn’t tell of Tony. 
I'll remember that.” She nodded meaningly. 

“And Stott is right when he argufies that Katrina’s chil 

She laughed aloud. ' “No, he’s wrong; don’t you see that, stupid? 
For that child has been trained by a angel, as you said. All the same, 
he ain’t a saint.” 

“ But I’m just as wrong as he,” cried ieee “for the apple——” 
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She ag up both hands to her ears. “Oh, you argufy and argufy 
till you’re crazed,” she said. 

Something plucked at her gown. 

“Please, grandmother! Please, grandfather!” said a feeble voice. 
Master Tony stepped in front of the couple. His manner was deter- 
mined, though his color was faint. “Please, grandfather, I put the 
egg there,” said Tony, and closed his eyes, awaiting his fate. 

“Oh, Tony, how could you be so careless!” cried the condoning 
Vrouw. 

“No, I did it on ite? said Tony. 

“But what for?” demanded his grandfather. 

For fun. 

“T don’t understand,” said Slimmer. 

“T do,” said the helpful Vrouw. 

“But, then, why do you come and tell us now?” persisted the 
grandfather. “Did Mieken advise you to?” 

“Mieken? No, I came of myself,” replied the young man proudly. 
“TI remembered what mother always used to say.” 

“ What did she say?” asked the Vrouw, in a whisper. 

“ Be good if you can, and, if you can’t, be honest,” came the prompt 
reply. 

Radiant, the old woman drew the old man aside. “ You'll believe 
in the Bible next time,” she said. 

He turned quickly to his grandson. “Why didn’t you be honest 
at once?” he asked. 

“TI did try to speak, but grandmother wouldn’t let me. So I 
thought I’d wait till the minister was gone.” A pause. 

“T stayed with Koos, so you couldn’t hurt him,” continued the 
child eagerly, “and I helped him with the apples, and I told him I 
was coming to tell you. And so I did.” 

Baas Slimmer gazed sternly at his little grandson. “ You'll have 
to go and ’pologize to his reverence, young man,” he said. “ And 
take a note from me to ask his reverence to punish you as he thinks 
best.” 

“Yes, granfer,” said Tony, with a gulp. 

“T should think, in all probability, he’ll give you a good beating.” 

Tony was unable to express his feelings. 

“ Aren’t you afraid to go?” 

No answer. 

“ Say: aren’t you afraid?” : 

“Yes, granfer. But mother said——” A dead stop. 

The old: Vrouw bent over him. “Well, Tony?” 

“Mother said”—a sob—that father always said, *twasn’t no 
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shame afraid, but ”—another sob—“ not doing because 
you was.” 

“ And you think so, too, Tony ?” 

“T’m going to be like father was.” 

Old Slimmer caught his grandson’s arm in a grip that made the 
young hero squeal. “Now,” he turned to - wife with fierce joy, 


“ was I right or was I grec An apple—— 
“Oh, you argufy——” smiled the farm-wife. 
“I don’t argufy,” replied her husband impressively. “I never 


argufy. I goes by proof.” 


ALL SOULS’ NIGHT 
BY JAMES E, RICHARDSON 


Of that dark room beyond the topmost stair, 
The tolling of the twelvefold midnight bells; 
And then I woke—and saw her standing there. 


| HEARD last night, through all the soundless air 


I wondered long.to see her standing there 

In that lone room beyond the silent stair! 

I knew I dreamed; but yet I called her name 
That made such music on the soundless air. 


That strange, cold music on the trembling air 
Made echoes through that room beyond the stair 
That froze my heart; I knew I only dreamed 

The dark Dream-Sydney came and hearkened there. 


Clad all in white she stood and hearkened there, 
The moon upon her face, her frosted hair; 

And love and pity shone within her eyes— 
Sweet love and pity wakened unaware. 


I only dreamed within the censered air 

Of that vast room beyond the lonely stair, 
Untrod between the darkness and the dawn— 
I only dreamed; but I was happy there; 


I knew that she would come, that she would care; 
So sweet she smiled, in answer to my prayer 
To bless my dreams! And, though I slept again, — 
_ The whole night long I saw her shining there. 
Vou. LXXVIII.—20 


THE TEAM: A WEST POINT 
FOOT-BALL STORY 


By Captain Lloyd Buchanan 


Author of **The Regular and the Savage,’’ ‘‘Buccaneers I Have 
Known,’’ ete. 


played not so many years ago but that the bachelors in the 

Club still order drinks when they talk of it. The team that 
played it was not a popular team—at first. Teams in other years 
had been praised because they tied Yale or Princeton or Harvard. The 
corps had petted them, the girls on the post had worshipped them, 
the critics had put some of them on the All America, and even 
the coaches had been gentle with them. But it was different with 
this team. They were raw at the start. They were unfortunate 
in their first small games, and were finally beaten by a college that 
the old teams had always patronized, using them for the scrub to 
practise on in the second half. This hurt every one’s feelings. The 
coaches bit their tongues in wrath. The corps hung its head, and 
old graduates began writing long letters from the firing-line in the 
Philippines, and from army posts in general, asking what the deuce 
was the matter with that awful eleven. 

The team were ashamed, yet they were at the same time blindly 
conscious that they had done their best. They felt that there 
existed some answer to the bitter accusations of the coaches in the 
Gym the next Sunday afternoon. But they did not know where 
the answer lay, so they admitted their guilt and went back to 
barracks silent and sore. It was then nearly October. The hard 
work had not started. The team had been so far only clumsily 
falling on the ball and stumbling through short line-ups where 
everything went wrong. They had a feeling that now there was 
to be a change. And there was. 

The captain called them together in the Gym the next night 
after supper. The captain was a relic of the glory of former elevens. 
The team looked on him as a being far removed from themselves. . 
His words were brief and to the point, spoken feelingly yet roughly | 
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of the corps and its traditions, and grievously of the weak hands 
now left to do battle for its honor. 

“You men,’ he said in part, ‘‘know the situation as well as I 
do. We’ve been itching for years to get a game with the Navy. 
We’ve got one this fall. Now, we’ve been playing foot-ball here 
for a long time. We’ve fought the best teams in the country to a 
standstill. And we’ve got a rep. The Navy has been rubbing it 
in all along that we weren’t nearly as warm a proposition as we 
claimed to be. We have been answering back that if we only had 
a chance we would show them whether we were warm or not. And 
now it has come to a show-down. Are we going to ’fess out? You 
bet we aren’t. We can’t. We have to win. This isn’t any Yale 
game or any Harvard game. It’s the biggest game West Point 
has been up against ever, and we’ve got to winit. We've got to— 
do you understand that?” 

He stopped and glared at a great two-hundred-pound plebe 
who later made the All America for two years running, but was 
then battling for a place on the scrub, with apparently poor pros- 
pects of making it. The plebe wilted and drew back behind the 
long horse he was leaning on. 

“You men,” the captain went on, unseeing, ‘‘mean all right, 
but you are so green you can’t play the game. Your interference 
is rotten, and your tackling is rotten, and everything you do is 
rotten. The backs don’t hit the line right, and the line doesn’t 
open up holes, and never gets the jump. You don’t even fall on 
the ball decently. Now, it’s up to you to work. You'll have to 
plug, plug, plug, and if any man dead-beats he’s dead-beating on 
the corps. That’s all, except. the running before breakfast will 
start to-morrow morning.” 

So the drudgery “the long, sick, breath-breaking 
swing around Fort Clinton and the Plain at reveille; the half-hours ~ 
after supper in the dusty Gym, when the squad played signal after 
signal and toiled over their formations with the patience of the 
utterly devoted; the Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, when 
the team and the scrub struggled back and forth, bruised and aching, 
in the slippery mud or on the frozen ground, smashing into each 
other fiercely, relentlessly—battering into themselves the elements 
of the game. 

Then Harvard came up. The team was beaten. It did badly, 
but it did better. The coaches said nothing between the halves 
when.the men lay stretched on the mats, while the rubbers fed them 
beef tea and massaged their joints. But the next afternoon the 
captain informed them that they were collectively , miserable, but 
that individually they showed some signs of saving grace. They 
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took some heart at this; it was so much better than what they had 
heard before. But the corps and the world at large eyed them with 
sorrow. The team knew this, and when the large ‘‘A” sweaters 

arrived they felt ashamed to wear them on the field. They were 
half afraid some old player would come over and say, ‘“‘ What are 
you doing with those things, anyhow? Take them off. Do you 

think you are an Army team?” 

The Columbia game was no better. In fact, none of the games 
seemed much better. The only point was that the team never 
ceased working and pounding away, and that they suddenly devel- 
oped a highly admirable faculty of holding Yale for downs time and 
again inside the West Point five-yard line. No one noticed this 
much at the time—except the captain and the coaches. They took 
comfort to themselves, knowing that such things would have been 
impossible in September. The captain in particular built on it at 
night when he tossed sleepless on his narrow bed, and thought of 
old seasons, and of the letters he was getting daily, begging him 
in the name of everything that was to let = else slide, but to win 
that Navy game. 

A few officers went down to see the Navy play. They came 
back looking serious. The middies had a fine outfit. They played 
well together, and their line was tremendous. Their great guard 
was even better than was reported. But they were supposed to 
be over-confident. If the team worked like Trojans, and remem- 
bered to get the jump and run low and tackle hard, and do the other 
things they were told, they would win. In fact, they had to win. 
The officers said that the team could not realize how big the feeling 
was. The President and the Cabinet and half of Congress and all 
the army and navy possible were going to the game. Old gray- 
haired graduates, ’way out beyond the Mississippi, were coming 
east for that one thing. The army in the Philippines and the Asiatic 
Squadron were betting their boots on it. It was a national event. 
And it was all up to the team. 

The team felt it tremendously. They felt it so much that they 
began to go stale. A slump set in. On the Saturday two weeks 
before the end the team played such ball that one girl on the post 
cried outright, and a gloom fell over the corps that even a turkey 
dinner on Sunday could not dispel. 

But what was said in the Gym was a strange thing. The lash 
had been cutting all season. The team dragged over, sore and 
hopeless, expecting a proper dressing. They knew that they were 
rotten bad, but they knew how they had tried. 

: The head coach began to speak. Theteam sat dumbly suffering, 
with hung heads; but they were surprised into delicious bewilderment. 
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The head coach knew, he said, that their last game had been 
poor, but that had been expected. They had been worked and 
pounded harder than any other team in the Academy, because 
they were green and they knew nothing at first. As a result they 
had gone stale. Now the wisdom of the coaches would be unfolded 
to them. It had been known long ago that they would go stale. 
But they were not to go stale until they knew the game. They 
knew it now. They could lick the Navy if they did their best, and 
the Navy game was the whole thing. And now, these last two weeks, 
they were simply to get on edge again, and to brush up a few weak 
points. ‘The coaches were more than satisfied with them. © 

The team looked at each other, unbelieving. It was too kind 
to be true. But then the other coaches began in a like strain, heroes 
of former seasons, men whose names were handed down from class 
to class as traditions, with stories of the runs they had run against 
Yale, or the place kicks they had kicked against Princeton, or the 
tackles they had made with broken ribs or smashed wrists in the 
days when the Black and Gold and Gray dipped to no one on the 
gridiron. There were men there who were to help make those days 
come back again, and who were to see the Academy tied for second 
place in the country at the end of two seasons more. But now they 
were raw squires who had not won their spurs, and who looked on 
the coaches as unusual giants of a calibre beyond the hope of any 
modern mere cadet. Therefore were these speeches of a heavenly 
sweetness. 

Finally the captain spoke. pee 

“T just want to say a few things. I’ve cussed the tar out of 
you, and I’ll probably have to do it again. But I know now that 
you have it in you to win. All I want is for you to know it, too, and 
to do it. Quit worrying. That isn’t worth a hang. You have noth- 
ing to worry about. The coaches will do that for you. Just take 
it easy for the next couple of days. You will have some extras on 
the training-table. You needn’t be afraid to eat them. There won’t 
be any practice to-morrow, and we won’t run again at reveille until 
Wednesday. We will start light secret practice on Tuesday. This 
will be all for to-day.” 

The team gathered unto itself a few remnants of self-respect. 
They could not believe that they amounted to very much, but they 
seemed to have a fighting chance. And they surely would fight. 
The corps rose about them, too. From somewhere the old spirit 
rolled up that there was hope, but that whether there was hope 
or not it was up to the corps as a matter of course to back its own. 

Far away from the field, in swaying gray masses, first classmen 
and plebes and all, roared through the dull November afternoons 
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their songs of battle and their yells of encouragement. When the 
red light in the west died out, the team was daily escorted to the 
dressing-room by a crowding mob of hoarse adherents, shaking 
flags and patting the muddy backs of classmates. In the evenings, 
during the free half-hour after supper, the Dialectic Hall rang 
with weird pans: 
“Our team, by thunder ! 

Sure is a wonder, 

Never a blunder, 

They play foot-ball ! 

We will snow under 

Navy, by thunder ! 

This is the Army team !” 

The team took it all half incredulously, but very earnestly. 
They dreamed always of the game, but they worked harder than 
they dreamed. From the first moment of the snapping morning, 
when they turned out at reveille for the run in the darkness, with 
their fingers stiff in the cold, and often the snow whipping their 
faces, to taps, when they rolled in bed and slept a victorious sleep, 
they spent every spare minute in preparing for the contest. 

At last it came. The team, with its coaches and rubbers, passed 
consciously down the path by the riding-hall and rolled away on 
the down train, taking with them an embarrassed memory of crowds 
of girls waving handkerchiefs and turning out long yells, and of 
swarms of gray-coated youngsters piled on side-tracked freight- 
cars, whirling a blaze of gold and black flags, and chanting tune- 
lessly : 

“ Army line! Army line ! 
Hurrah for the Army line ! 


The Navy has not got a ship 
Can cross the Army line.” 


Newsboys brought them papers on the train. The team found 
long articles about themselves and about the Navy and about the 
game. The prevailing opinion was that the Navy would win, as a 
matter of course. References were made to the one-time glory of 
the Army with tenderness, as one speaks of a beautiful thing that 
is dead. The team accepted it meekly, as if they deserved it, but 
the coaches burned with indignation. These coaches had become 
suddenly most human and companionable chaps. The team sat 
about them and listened to yarns of old runs and old scores and old 
punts, and of flukes that had pulled out touchdowns in the last 
thirty seconds of a match, and of bitter, bull-dog fights made by 
former teams against hopeless odds. There was no more criticism. 
A perception came to the team that warmed their hearts like strong 
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wine. They understood that these coaches had accepted them— 
the team—willingly into the brotherhood of the giants of old time. 


The day dawned bright and cold. The team walked a bit, and 
ran over a few signals in a gymnasium, and read papers, and tried 
to forget that they had anything to do with the crowds in the streets, 
and the masses of color in the stores, and the men peddling ribbons 
on the corners. ; 

Towards noon they lunched slimly and solemnly on beef an 
bouillon and imposing-looking bottles of water brought down under 
guard from West Point. There was a strained effort to be cheerful, 
but the beef stuck in their throats and their hands shook as they 
lifted their glasses. The immenseness of the thing was upon them. 

' “Did you see the President?” the two-hundred-pound plebe 
asked nervously. 

““No, but he’s here; so are Mr. Root and General Miles,”’ answered 
@ man across the table. ‘‘Gad, they are surely piling up! I ran 
into an old file outside—an old Confederate General Something-or- 
other. Said he graduated about ’60, and had come clean up from 
Mississippi just to see us lick the Navy. It makes a fellow feel sort 
of queer.” 

‘“‘Sure,”” murmured a yearling sub. ‘There are heaps of gen- 
erals all around. Funny old cocks—and, Lord, but they are 
keen!” 

The team dressed, and gathered in a room upstairs. Through 
the windows came the murmur of passing crowds below, and the 
cries of hawkers, ‘“‘Get your colors. Here you are—Army an’ 
Navy flags. Pick the winning team.’’ The men sat silently about 
on chairs or sprawled on the floor. The head coach closed the door. 

““We are going out now,” he said. ‘‘There isn’t much to add to 
what we’ve told you already. You know what you are up against. 
It is the biggest game in the history of the Academy. If we lose it, 
all we’ve done in the past five years, all the work and pluck of the 
old teams, will go for nothing. But you won’t lose it. I know the 
corps. It’s been called on a lot of times in a lot of tight places, 
and, whether it was on the firing-line or on the gridiron, I’ve never 
known it to fail to respond. You men are carrying the thoughts 
and the hopes and the traditions of the corps to-day. There isn’t 
a graduate that isn’t thinking of you. You won’t fail. I know you. 
I know you can’t fail.” 


When the team trotted out on the field, they were thailled with 
a sound that they will never forget—the call of an English-speaking 
race to its champions in contest. The stands were a mad mixture 
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of tossing colors and waving handkerchiefs. The band was pounding 
out a tune, but the music was drowned in the uproar that started 
where the corps was shouting itself hoarse through crimson mega- 
phones and from there swept irresistibly over half the field. 

The team found themselves the centre of attraction for twenty- 
five thousand people, ranging from the President of the United 
States down to the least of the water-carriers. For the moment 
what they did was of importance to what was highest and most 
beautiful in the nation. They were carrying the colors of the corps. 
The Academy was depending on them. They were in the place of 
the old teams. All their one-time hesitancy dropped from them. 
They would win because they must win. The crowd and the shout- 
ing passed from their minds. They thought only of the game. 

The cheering died away. The Navy was to kick off. Thesubsti- 
tutes in blankets threw themselves along the side-lines. The team 
took their places. There was a pause, an indrawing of breath. The 
ball flew fair and high from the middies’ charging line. The game 
was on. 

A little half-back caught the kick. Swiftly around him came . 

the team, running recklessly, fiercely, minding the caution to hit 
hard, to break the Navy’s spirit at the start. They banged the 
hostile ends aside as they came on. They broke on the tackles. 
The little half slipped under a great guard. He was down. He was 
up again. But they were after him like tigers. With the instinct 
of a wild thing, picking the weakest, he sprang at him through the 
air. 
[ Up from the stands the roar rose again, sounding faint and far 
away. In the strong young bodies there was awake the fierceness 
of battle, reaching back through the Norsemen and the Cavemen 
to the panther and the bear. ; 

The ball was snapped. The team sprang forward, eager for 
heavy blows. Straight through the formidable Navy centre the 
backs plunged, trampling on faces, smashing men aside with their 
hard-swung shoulders. The man with the ball, bent double, seeing 
without looking, shot in behind. A guard dived for him. He 
jumped with the jump of the frightened rabbit and passed the 


danger by aninch. Two arms circled his leg. He tore loose, kicking 


something yielding as he did it. Numberless hands and arms clutched 
him. He heard the captain’s voice, “Come on! Keep your feet!” 
He was coming. They were pulling him, dragging him, pushing 
him. He stumbled. An arm held him up. His foot was caught. 
He writhed uselessly. The mass about him tottered and fell. 
The field was in a delirium. Fifteen yards had been torn from 
the stone-wall line. The stands shook with the thunder of the cheer- 
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ing. The subs sprang to their feet, and, tossing aside their blankets, 
flung themselves on each other’s necks and howled together. The 
coaches crouched trembling, with parted lips and flashing eyes. 
- The President turned and made a joke to the Secretary of War 
at the expense of the Secretary of the Navy. The post girls clasped 
their hands and prayed. 

The team went on doggedly, irresistibly. There were no long 
runs, but heavy, heart-breaking plunges for gains of from two to 
ten yards at a clip. Yet there were always gains. The team was 
suddenly awakened to its power. It was fired with the delicious 
thrill of hitherto unknown victory, with the pride of the bull-dog 
that tastes first the warm blood from an opponent’s throat. The 
middle of the field was passed—the forty-five-yard line—the 
thirty-five—the twenty-five. A tandem through tackle tore out 
eight yards more. ‘‘Good God!” the head coach sobbed, ‘‘if only 
they don’t fumble.” 

The captain called them back. The tears were streaming down 
his face, but no one noticed it then. : 

“You must get it over,’ he whispered. ‘It’s our chance. We 
have ’em licked. Oh, men, for God’s sake, do it, do it! Don’t fumble! 
Don’t get off side. Don’t hold. Take it over. You have the game 
right here. You must.” 

The team trotted back. Up in tumultuous triumph rose the 
yell of the corps. Across the field the Navy howled defiance. The 
ball flashed back—four yards through tackle. Again, five yards 
through the centre. Three more desperate charges, and the ball 
was on the two-yard line. An ominous quiet hung over the Army 
stand. On the Navy side the cheering still rose, wintry but un- 
broken. The coaches knelt in silence. The team looked at the 
broad white line beyond which the Navy crouched with undiminished 
fierceness. The signal rang out. The full-back felt a rush of fear 
to his heart. If he fumbled—no, he had the ball. He hit the line. 
It gave. ‘They were carrying him over. A pair of arms throttled 
him and a hand tore at his throat, but he was going on. The press 
crushed him. The blood throbbed in his eyes as if they would burst. 
He fought madly to keep his feet. But they tripped him, they held 
him, they threw him. By a last desperate effort he managed to | 
fall forward. Then the pile crawled off. He looked down pusciees 
He had made the — 


It was almost over. The score stood seventeen to five in the 
team’s favor. In the last few seconds the two elevens faced each 
other without reason. The Army kept ploughing ahead with the 
merciless tenacity of a tired brute worrying its antagonist to death. 
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The Navy flung itself in the way of the rushes and hung on their 
flanks, grimly fighting to the end. About the field the twenty-five 
thousand lifted their hoarse cries and the flags fluttered feebly. 

The Navy punted. The Army caught the ball and came back 
twenty yards. The elevens lined up. The signal snapped out. 
The backs smashed into tackle and staggered ahead for a short gain. 
_ The scrimmage separated. A whistle sounded shrilly. With a long 
yell of triumph, four hundred gray-coated youngsters broke across 
the field. The team were lifted from the ground helpless on the 
shoulders of the ecstatic corps. Their bodies were wrenched and 
broken, but their souls were great within them. The game was over. 
Dimly they knew that they had in that day taken their places among 
the teams of old time. They had become a tradition. The cables 
were already burning with the news to the country and the Philip- 
pines that the corps had been called on again, and that they— 
the team—had responded. | 


MY LOVE OF YOU 


BY THOMAS LOMAX HUNTER 


Y love of you is linked to everything 
That is most beautiful and fair and true; 
The voices of the wakened waters sing 

My love of you. 


For it the violet a deeper hue 
Has donned, and all the firstlings of the spring 
Put on a beauty marvellously new. 


The woodland’s feathered choristers, a-wing, 
Sing an old song, but with a meaning new,— 
Trill it till all the budding hedges ring 

My love of you. 


THE PESSIMIST 


BY CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE 


He said: “The world is evil.” 
“The world! Hast thou known it?” I asked him. 
“‘T have known my own heart,” was his answer. 


IS KAISER WILHELM IL OF 
‘NORMAL MIND? 
Wi olf von Schierbrand 


The Second of Three Papers Dealing Intimately with the German Emperor 


HE question has been put innumerable times, and answered 
+ very differently by different authorities. A number of years 
ago Professor Quidde, of the University of Munich, in his 
satire ‘‘Caligula,”’ maintained quite seriously that the Kaiser was 
afflicted with that form of insanity which he’ termed Cesaren- 
wahnsinn—literally, Cesaric dementia, or that species of megalo- 
mania bred by the sense of unlimited power. The facts which the 
professor cited in support of this theory were varied and, on their 
face, quite strong. When the Kaiser, addressing troops going out 
to China to help chastise the Boxers, instructed them: ‘‘When you 
come near your enemy, spare nobody, make no prisoners,” the 
world at large deemed this Attila-like order little short of dementia. 
Again, quite recently, a distinguished Frenchman, in his book on the 
Kaiser, stated bluntly that the Kaiser was a madman, un malade, 
and made out a powerful case for his contention. Many writers, 
both anonymous and under their signatures, in the English, French, 
and American press, have made similar claims, relying very often 
on nothing but the authorized versions of the Kaiser’s own speeches. * 
When, at the swearing-in of the recruits, the Kaiser told them 
that at his bidding they would have to shoot down their fathers, 
mothers, sisters, and brothers; when, at the dedication of the 
new Berlin barracks of the Alexander Guard Regiment, he spoke 
as if a bloody insurrection were imminent, and expressed his 
confidence that this regiment would shoot down the ‘‘rabble”— 
then and on similar occasions a surface impression would be that 
the head of an enlightened nation, a peaceful and law-abiding one, 
could not be quite of normal mind in publicly confessing and 
proclaiming such antediluvian, such outworn and reactionary 

sentiments. 

Nay, in Germany itself this question has often been mooted: 
in private circles (to the writer’s own knowledge) very frequently 
and by persons belonging to every class of the population, and also 
quite often by newspapers and pamphleteers (though, owing to lése 
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majesté restrictions, these printed discussions have usually been 
published outside of Germany, generally in free Switzerland). 

Can it be, then, that the Kaiser is really insane ? 

Bizarre he is, inconsistent, impulsive, prone to fits of excessive 
wrath at trifles which balk him momentarily; many of his sayings, 
taken separately, read in this twentieth century very strangely. 
The conceptions he has of his own greatness border indeed on the. 
absurd; they are those, one might say, of Nebuchadnezzar, of 
Tamerlane, of Darius, of Amurath. In his own mind he towers 
godlike, irresponsible, infallible, omnipotent, and omniscient. 
As Louis XIV., the “‘rayonnant Roi Soleil,” he says, “ L’état c’est 
moi.” Did not the Kaiser say, but a few years back, in dedicating 
@ monument at Coblentz to his ‘‘never-to-be-forgotten” grand- 
father: ‘We hold our crown from God directly, and nobody—no 
parliament, no legislative body, no group of men chosen by the 
people—can absolve us from this great and awful responsibility.” 

From a person in the immediate entourage of the Kaiser the 
present writer heard the following characteristic anecdotes. In 
1888, less than a month after his accession to the throne, William 
II. was requested to sign a judicial sentence committing one of his 
subjects to jail for a considerable period. The culprit had used 
some disrespectful terms about the monarch. The Kaiser read 
and reread the papers in the case with close attention, then 
demanded the Personal-Acten (personal data) of the defendant, 
and studied them with a similar attention. Finally, his face all 
amazement, he turned to the official who had been waiting at his 

_ élbow all this time and said: ‘It would seem that this man hitherto 
has not been a criminal—son of respectable parents, himself in a 
respectable walk of life, with a good education. And yet—how do 
you explain this?—this insult to the anointed of the Lord! Strange, 
strange!’”’ And then he signed, still in great perturbation, the decree 
of sentence. 

Another time the Kaiser was reading a stenographic report of 
a speech which Bebel, the Socialist leader, had been delivering the 
very afternoon of that day in the Reichstag. He pored over it 
with clouded brow and flashing eye. Then he turned to the aide- 
de-camp who had brought him the report, and said, with a tremor 
in his voice, “And all this to me! To me! ‘What is the country 

- coming to?” It is true the great tribune of the unshorn masses 

had handled him rather without gloves in that speech. 
To such a man, demigod of his own creation, representative 
of the Most High on this terrestrial sphere, the humiliation that 
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came to him in Bremen, in 1899, when a cobbler threw a is of 
iron at the Kaiser, striking his cheek and sorely disfiguring the 
imperial face for six ensuing weeks, must have been extremely 
galling. That incident and its subsequent development were most 
characteristic of the Kaiser from a psychological point of view. 
Though it was clearly shown during the police investigation and 
the subsequent court proceedings that the assailant was an incurable 
epileptic and a physical and mental wreck, of absolutely no political 
convictions, half-crazy and wholly irresponsible, and that’ he had 
been repeatedly an inmate of institutions for the treatment of 

epileptics, the Kaiser persisted in disbelieving all this indisputable 
evidence. According to him, the man was not a poor demented 
creature, but a dangerous fanatic, an anarchist, a would-be regicide, 
and must be treated as such and rendered harmless forever. He 
felt it a personal affront of the most heinous kind when the courts 
and authorities of Bremen (a commercial republic, and an independ- 
ent and sovereign state of the empire, just as much as is Prussia) 
would not bend the law to suit this imperial misconception, and he 
has never to this hour forgiven the supposed slight. 


$ 


But, I repeat, is the Kaiser really insane? 

I say no. But his mind is not quite normal. Of that there can 
scarcely be doubt. Prince Biilow, the imperial chancellor, not 
long ago, answering some Socialist attack on the Kaiser in the 
Reichstag, said, ‘‘Whatever you may say about him, a philistine 
he is not,’”’ using the term “philistine” in the sense of a person of 
commonplace, prosaic soul. And in that he was quite right. 

True, if one is a strong believer in ‘‘hereditary taint,’’ there is 
enough of that in the blood of this Hohenzollern. It is derived on 
the one side from his granduncle, Frederick William IV., who 
reigned as King of Prussia from 1840 to 1861, and who died from 
paresis, and from the Hohenzollern mother of mad Kings Louis II. 
(who committed suicide in 1886, in Lake Starhemberg, after first 
murdering his body physician, Doctor von Gudden) and Otto of 
Bavaria, the latter being still the nominal ruler of that kingdom, 
though crawling on all fours like a beast of the forest, and, like it, 
without a gleam of mental light; and on the other side from his 
Guelph ancestor, King George III. 

With his granduncle, Frederick William IV., a highly interesting 
parallel might be drawn. That unfortunate monarch was brilliantly - 
endowed. He loved literature, as well as the arts and sciences, 
doing much to foster them by drawing men of renown to his court. 
Theoretically, he desired enlightenment in the political life of his 
people, though in his heart he remained a hide-bound absolutist. 
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In 1848, after the political revolution had been’ temporarily suc- 
cessful throughout Germany and Austria, he scorned the imperial 
crown offered to him solemnly by the spokesmen and elected repre- 
sentatives of the whole nation, simply because this offer was a 
popular and not a dynastic one. He decried the Prussian Consti- 
- tution, after he had been forced to grant it, as a “piece of paper — 
which would come between himself and his people;” but, after 
the popular uprising in Berlin had been successful, and the fighting 
in the streets had led to the withdrawal of all the troops from the 
Prussian capital, this remarkable monarch went with bared head 
behind the coffins of those carried to burial, who had been shot 
down by the regular troops behind barricades—shot down at the 
king’s own orders. 

He wasan odd character, this granduncle of the Kaiser’s, and 
there are many points of striking resemblance between the two; but, 
after all, the Kaiser is essentially a man of action, while Frederick 
William IV. was a man of brilliant thought, though haltingly timid 
in execution. 


In spite of all the foregoing, I hold, with nearly all those who 
have had occasion for many years to observe William II. at close 
quarters and under all manner of circumstances, that he is, in the 
medical sense, quite sane. The consonant teaching of modern alien- 
ists is that there is some madness in everybody’s blood, and that it 
is often impossible even for experts to draw the exact line between 
sanity and insanity, to say precisely how far a person may act 
irrationally and still be held, on the whole, a rational being. All the 
contradictory features in William II. may be accounted for by the 
complexity of his nature and by his impulsive temperament, which 
often carries him on the spur of the moment farther than he would 
go in cooler moments. Sometimes, too, intoxicants acting on a 
high-strung and naturally nervous constitution may be responsible 
for some of the extreme and apparently irrational things that he 
has said. I have heard now and then, during my residence in Berlin, 
from the lips of honorable and truthful army officers, remarks 
which the Kaiser had made at or after military ‘‘love feasts,’”’ within 
the security of regimental barracks, remarks which sounded per- 
fectly insane, but which were readily accounted for by the fact that 
he was flushed with wine. 

On board the Hohenzollern one of his pny an army officer, 
was seated opposite his imperial host. It was after dinner, and in 
a spirit of pleasantry the Kaiser flipped a morsel of cake at the 
officer’s nose. The latter caught it neatly, deliberately tore a piece 
from.an envelope in his breast-pocket, wrapped the bit of cake in it, 
and calmly put it in his pocket. 
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‘‘What is the meaning of this?” asked the Kaiser. 

“Your Majesty, I wish to preserve this as a tangible souvenir 
of this memorable hour,’’ was the answer. 

On another similar occasion cigars were handed around at 
dessert. The Kaiser asked for a knife with which to clip the end 
of his cigar. A general present immediately produced one. His 
sovereign gravely cut his weed, and, in returning the knife to the 
officer, just as sedately observed, “Preserve that knife carefully. 
Some day it will be historic.” 

This is ludicrous, you may say; but it is not insanity. It is 
merely an evidence of the high esteem in which the Kaiser holds 
himself. 

_ He has an inordinate fear of contagious disease. To avoid 
infection, he has sometimes appeared rather rude. Some years 
ago, early in the winter, he with his family held court in the Neues 
Palais, Potsdam. At luncheon the Empress remarked, quite in- 
cidentally, that one of her ladies-in-waiting, the Countess Victoria 
Bernstorff, was ill. His Majesty at once grew excited, and when 
by further questioning he had elicited the information that this 
lady had exhibited red splotches in the face, he hurriedly left the 
table. Two hours later he was on his way to Berlin, fleeing from 
what he supposed to be the danger of being infected with erysipelas 
or something worse. He left wife and family behind him in Potsdam, 
and preferred to keep bachelor quarters for the next fortnight in 
the Old Castle of Berlin, although absolutely no provision had been 
made for his stay there. 

$ 


Once, during a garden party given in Potsdam, the Kaiser, who 
was in excellent spirits, railed in a jocular spirit at the absence of 
the husband of one of the court ladies. Unsuspecting, she confessed 
that she had left him at home ill and somewhat feverish. At once 
the Kaiser’s voice became that of Jupiter Tonans, and he shrieked, 
‘‘And how dare you, madame, come to my house under such cir- 
cumstances?” Through the Empress he at once issued strict orders 
to forbid this lady attendance at court until after the complete 
recovery of her husband. © 

I could fill a book with little incidents of this kind, showing 
that the Kaiser is, to use a phrase of Nietzsche’s, ‘‘menschlich 
allzu menschlich”—nothing of the demigod. But these odd in- 
stances of ‘“‘smallness”’ in a chamacter which in its general contour 
is not lacking in grandeur are only part and parcel of that curious 
complexity of make-up which is both the delight and the despair 
of his biographer. 

A few words as to the Kaiser’s purely physical health. Of 
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course the world knows that he has a withered arm, the left one. 
Within certain limits the hand and arm are serviceable. With it 
he can play the piano, can hold the reins of his horse, and can even 
handle his fork. But he is often obliged to use his right hand in 
lifting up and guiding the maimed one. The forks he uses are made 
specially for him, the handles being three inches longer than those 
of the knives. When he sits down at table, on all public occasions, 
he turns around to his aide-de-camp: ‘‘Wo ist mein Besteck ?” 
(‘Where are my knife and fork?”’) and that officer will at once produce 
the special equipment. The injured arm is much less in bulk than 
its mate, and much weaker. The Kaiser, though, justly prides 
himself on the tremendous grasping force of his good right hand, 
and when shaking hands frequently delights in almost crushing the 
hand of the other person. .. 


Since childhood the Kaiser has been afflicted with a peculiar 
ear trouble. It comes and goes, and at its worst stages, when the 
ear discharges liquid matter, it gives him considerable pain and 
dull headaches. For a number of years he has also been suffering 
from varicose veins. While his face has become more accentuated, 
almost pinched, in its features, he has been growing stout in person. 
To keep down his obesity has been one of the chief cares of his body 
physician, but the Kaiser is a difficult patient to handle. His princi- 
pal medical man, Doctor von Leuthold, has by no means a sinecure. 
In the matter of diet, particularly, the Emperor will not obey 
instructions. He is very fond of farinaceous food, also of the dark 
Munich and Nuremberg beers, while his doctors recommend light 
Moselle and fresh vegetables, together with plain roasted meats. 
Fortunately, his constant travels tend to counteract his natural 
inclination to accumulate too much adipose tissue. He is now at 
what is called the climacteric of life, having reached the summit 
a few years since and his way now lying down the shadowy valley. 
That fact also has something to do with his present rather uncertain 
state of health. 

It is certain that the outdoor, active life which the Kaiser leads, 
his hunting excursions, his athletic exercises, his frequent ocean 
trips, must conduce to keep his body robust. He has, besides, a 
strong frame—though measuring but five feet seven inches, his 
erect carriage gives the impression of a taller man—and is capable 
of enduring great fatigue and considerable hardship without showing 
traces in his looks. 

Has he cancer? The throat operation performed by the Frank- 
fort specialist, Doctor Orth, will be remembered, and also the 
several months that elapsed before his voice and his general con- 
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dition seemed quite restored. For all his general robustness, there 
is (I have this on the best authority) a strong natural bias towards 
cancer on the Kaiser’s part. Those who hold with one school of 
medical authority say that he inherits a decided tendency towards 
the malignant disease both on the father’s and the mother’s side, and 
certainly the death of both parents was due to that awful scourge. 
Nevertheless, let us hope William II. will live to a ripe and hale 
old age. He himself apparently has not the slightest misgiving 
in this direction. Evidently he has taken as gospel truth the as- 
surance given him by Doctor Orth and.his own medical men, that 
his recent throat affection was merely of a temporary nature and 
nothing worse than a benign growth, and a multitude of admirers 
the world over unite in hoping that his belief is well founded. 
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THE FLAME BERRY 
[BY MILDRED I. McCNEAL SWEENEY 


ONDER it is 
¥ Bidding us still be merry 


In spite of cold and the rain! 
Set like a bright and windy torch 
Over each empty porch 
When sorrowing Summer left her palaces, 
It gallantly 
Hails welcome still to every passer by, 
Bidding him enter and fare heartily. 
Look, where the white frost is, 
Yonder it glows again— _ 
The brave flame berry! 


“Come hither!”’ it cries. 
“Here will the brave heart tarry. 
Here will the young heart sing 
For pure joy of the wine-bright air, 
' Like dawn blown everywhere, 
And for love of the wide, unhidden skies.” 
And none can stay : 
Hearing the call to listen and come away 
Down many a path for many and many a day! 
And glad are we and wise 
Who have the summoning, | 
Oh, brave flame berry! 


THE SHOOTINGS OF 
ACHNALEISH 


By E. F. Benson 


Author of **The Angel of Pain,” «*The Challoners,”’ etc. 
> 


HE dining-room windows both front and back, the one looking 
into Oakley Street, the other into a small back-yard with three 
sooty shrubs in it (known as the garden), were all open, so that 

the table stood in mid-stream of such air as there was. But in spite 
of this the heat was stifling, since, for once in a way, July had remem- 
bered that it was the duty of good little summers to be hot. Hot in 
consequence it had been: heat reverberated from the house-walls, it 
rose through the boot from the paving-stones, it poured down from a 
large superheated sun that walked the sky all day long in a benignant 
and golden manner. Dinner was over, but the small party of four 
who had eaten it still lingered. 

Mabel Armytage—it was she who had laid down the duty of good 
little summers—spoke first. 

“Oh, Jim, it sounds too heavenly,” she said. “It makes me feel 
cool to think of it. Just fancy, in a fortnight’s time we shall all four 
of us be there, in our own shooting-lodge——” 

“ Farm-house,” said Jim. 

“Well, I didn’t suppose it was Balmoral, with our own coffee- 
colored salmon river roaring down to join the waters of our own loch.” 

Jim lit a cigarette. 

“Mabel, you mustn’t think of shooting-lodges and salmon rivers 
and lochs,” he said. “ It’s a farm-house, rather a big one, though I’m 
sure we shall find it hard enough to fit in. The salmon river you speak 
of is a big burn, no more, though it appears that salmon have been 
caught there. But when I saw it, it would have required as much 
cleverness on the part of a salmon to fit into it as it will require on our 
parts to fit into our farm-house. And the loch is a tarn.” 

Mabel snatched the “ Guide to Highland Shootings ” out of my hand 
with a rudeness that even a sister should not show her elder brother, 
and pointed a withering finger at her husband. 

“* Achnaleish,’ ” she declaimed, “ ‘ is situated in one of the grandest 
and most remote parts of Sutherlandshire. To be let from August 12 
till the end of October, the lodge with shooting and fishing belonging. 
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Proprietor supplies two keepers, fishing-gillie, boat on-loch, and dogs. 
Tenant should secure about 500 head of grouse and 500 head of mixed 
game, including partridge, black-game, woodcock, snipe, roe deer; also 
rabbits in very large number, especially by ferreting. Large baskets of 
brown trout can be taken from the loch, and whenever the water is high 
sea-trout and occasional salmon. Lodge contains’—I can’t go on; 
it’s too hot, and you know the rest. Rent only £350!” 

Jim listened patiently. 

“Well?” he said. “What then?” 

Mabel rose with dignity. 

“It is a shooting-lodge with a salmon river and a loch, just as I 
said. Come, Madge, let’s go out. It is too hot to sit in the house.” 

“You'll be calling Buxton ‘ the major-domo’ next,” remarked Jim, 
as his wife passed him. 

I had picked up the “Guide to Highland Shootings” again which 
my sister had so unceremoniously plucked from me, and idly compared 
the rent and attractions of Achnaleish with other places that were to let. 

“Seems cheap, too,” I said. ‘“ Why, here’s another place, just the 
same sort of size and bag, for which they ask £500; here’s another at 
£550.” 

Jim helped himself to coffee. 

“Yes, it does seem cheap,” he said. “But, of course, it’s very 
remote: it took me a good three hours from Lairg, and I don’t suppose 
I was driving very noticeably below the legal limit. But it’s cheap, as 
you say.” 

Now, Madge (who is my wife) has her prejudices. One of them— 
an extremely expensive one—is that anything cheap has always some 
hidden and subtle drawback, which you discover when it is too late. And 
the drawback to cheap houses is drains or offices—the presence, so to 
speak, of the former, and the absence of the latter. So I hazarded these. 

“No, the drains are all right,” said Jim, “because I got the cer- 
tificate of the inspector, and as for offices, really I think the servants’ 
parts are better than ours. No—why it’s so cheap, I can’t imagine.” 

Perhaps the bag is overstated,” I 

Jim again shook his head. 

“No, that’s the funny thing about it,” he said. “The bag, I am 
sure, is understated. At least, I walked over the moor for a couple of 
hours, and the whole place is simply crawling with hares. Why, you 
could shoot five hundred hares alone on it.” 

“Hares?” I asked. “That’s rather queer, so far up, isn’t it?” 

Jim laughed. 

“So I thought. And the hares are queer, too; big beasts, very dark 
in color. Let’s join the others outside. Jove! what a hot night!” 
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Even as Mabel had said, that day fortnight found us all four, the 
four who had stifled and sweltered in Chelsea, flying through the cool 
and invigorating winds of the North. The road was in admirable 
condition, and I should not wonder if for the second time Jim’s big 
_ Napier went not noticeably below the legal limit. The servants had 

.gone straight up, starting the same day as we, while we had got out at 
Perth, motored to Inverness, and were now, on the second day, nearing 
our goal. Never have I seen so depopulated a road. 1 do not suppose 
there was a man to a mile of it. 

We had left Lairg about five that afternoon, sont: to arrive at 
Achnaleish by eight, but one disaster after another overtook us. Now 
it was the engine, and now a tire that delayed us, till finally we stopped 
some eight miles short of our destination, to light up, for with evening 
had come a huge wrack of cloud out of the West, so that we were cheated 
of the clear post-sunset twilight of the North. Then on again, till, 
with a little dancing of the car over a bridge, Jim said: 

“ That’s the bridge of our salmon river; so look out for the turning 
up to the lodge. It is to the right, and only a narrow track. You can 
whack her up, Sefton,” he called to the chauffeur; “we shan’t meet 
a soul.” 

I was sitting in front, finding the speed and the darkness extra- 
ordinarily exhilarating. A bright circle of light was cast by our lamps, 
fading into darkness in front, while at the sides, cut off by the casing 
of the lamps, the transition into blackness was sharp and sudden. 
Every now and then, across this circle of illumination some wild thing 
would pass: now a bird, with hurried flutter of wings when it saw the 
speed of the luminous monster, would just save itself from being 
knocked over ; now a rabbit feeding by the side of the:road would dash 
onto it and then bounce back again; but more frequently it would 
be a hare that sprang up from its feeding and raced in front of us. 
They seemed dazed and scared by the light, unable to wheel into the 
darkness again, until time and again I thought we must run over one, 
so narrowly, in giving a sort of desperate sideways leap, did it miss 
our wheels. Then it seemed that one started up almost from under 
us, and I saw, to my surprise, it was enormous in size, and in color 
apparently quite black. For some hundred yards it raced in front of 
us, fascinated by the bright light pursuing it, then, like the rest, it 
dashed for the darkness. But it was too late, and with a horrid jolt 
we ran over it. At once Sefton slowed down and stopped, for Jim’s 
rule is to go back always and make sure that the poor run-over is dead. 
So, when we stopped, the chauffeur jumped down and ran back. 

“What was it?” Jim asked me, as we waited. 

A hare.” 
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Sefton came running back. 

“ Yes, sir, quite dead,” he said. “I picked it up, sir.” 

“ What for?” 

“ Thought you might like to see it, sir. It’s the biggest hare I ever 
see, and it’s quite black.” 

It was immediately after this that we came to the triad up to the. 
house, and in a few minutes we were within doors. There we found 
that if “ shooting-lodge ” was a term unsuitable, so also was “ farm- 
house,” so roomy, excellently proportioned, and well furnished was our 
dwelling, while the contentment that beamed from Buxton’s face was 
sufficient testimonial for the offices. In the hall, too, with its big open 
fireplace, were a couple of big solemn bookcases, full of serious works, 
such as someeducated minister might have left, and, coming down dressed 
for dinner before the others, I dipped into the shelves. 'Then—some- 
thing must long have been vaguely simmering in my brain, for I 
pounced on the book as soon as I saw it—I came upon Elwes’s “ Folk- 
lore of the North West Highlands,” and looked out “ Hare” in the 
index. Then I read: 


“Nor is it only witches that are believed to have the power of 
changing themselves into animals. . . . Men and women on whom 
no suspicion of the sort lies are thought to be able to do this, and to 
don the bodies of‘certain animals, notably hares. . . . Such, accord- 
ing to local superstition, are easily distinguishable by their size and 
color, which almost approaches jet bl: 


I was up and out early next morning, prey to the vivid desire that 
attacks many folk in new places—namely, to look on the fresh country 
and the new hofizons—and, on going out, certainly the surprise was 
great. For I had imagined an utterly lonely and solitary habitation; 
instead, scarce half a mile away, down the steep brae-side at the top of 
which stood our commodious farm-house, ran a typically Scotch village 
street, the hamlet no doubt of Achnaleish. So steep was this hill-side that 
the village was really remote; if it was half a mile away in crow-flying 
measurement, it must have been near a quarter of a mile below us. But 
its existence was the odd thing to me: there were four dozen houses, at 
the least, to us who had not seen half that number since leaving Lairg. 
A mile away, perhaps, lay the shining shield of the western sea; to the 
other side, away from the village, I had no difficulty in recognizing the 
river and the loch. The house, in fact, was set on a hog’s back; from all 
sides it must needs be climbed to. But, as is the custom of the Scots, no 
house, however small, should be without its due brightness of flowers, 
and the walls of this were purple with clematis and orange with tro- 
peolum. It all looked very placid and serene and home-like, 
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I continued my tour of exploration, and came back rather late for 
breakfast. A slight check in the day’s arrangements had occurred, 
for the head keeper, Maclaren, had not come up, and the second, Sandie 
Ross, reported that the reason for this had been the sudden death of 
his mother the evening before. She was not known to be ill, but just 
as she was going to bed she had thrown up her arms, screamed suddenly 
as if with fright, and was found to be dead. Sandie, who repeated 
this news to me after breakfast, was just a slow, polite Scotchman, 
rather shy, rather awkward. Just as he finished—we were standing 
about outside the back-door—there came up from the stables the smart, 
very English-looking Sefton. In one hand he carried the black hare. 

He touched ‘his hat to me as he went in. 

“ Just to show it to Mr. Armytage, wid he said. “She’s as black 
as @ boot.” 

He turned into the door, but not before Sandie Ross had seen what 
he carried, and the slow, polite Scotchman was instantly turned into 
some furtive, frightened-looking man. |. 

“ And where might it be that you found that, sir?” he asked. 

Now, the black-hare superstition had already begun to intrigue me. 

“Why does that interest you?” I asked. 

The slow Scotch look was resumed with an effort. 

“It’ll no interest me,” he said. “I just asked. There are unco 
many black hares in Achnaleish.” 

Then his curiosity got the better of him. 

“She’d have been nigh to where the road passes by and on to 
Achnaleish?” he asked. 

“The hare? Yes, we found her on the road there.” 

Sandie turned away. 

“She aye sat there,” he said. 

There were a number of little plantations climbing up the steep 
hill-side from Achnaleish to the moor above, and we had a pleasant 
slack sort of morning shooting there, walking through and round them 
with a nondescript tribe of beaters, among whom the serious Buxton 
figured. We had fair enough sport, but of the hares which Jim had 
seen in such profusion none that morning came to the gun, till at last, 
just before lunch, there came out of the apex of one of these plantations, 
some thirty yards from where Jim was standing, a very large, dark- 
colored hare. For one moment I saw him hesitate—for he holds the 
correct view about long or doubtful shots at hares—then he put up his 
gun to fire. Sandie, who had walked round outside, after. giving the 
beaters their instructions, was at this moment close to Jim, and with 
incredible quickness rushed upon him and with his stick struck up the 
barrels of the gun before he could fire. 
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“Black hare!” he cried. “ Ye’d shoot a black hare? There’s no 
shooting of hares at all in Achnaleish, and mark that.” 

Never have I seen so sudden and extraordinary a change in a man’s 
face: it was as if he had just prevented some blackguard of the street 
from murdering his wife. | 

“ An’ the sickness about an’ all,” he added indignantly. “When 
the puir folk escape from their peching fevered bodies an hour or two, 
to the caller muirs.” 

Then he seemed to recover himself. 

“T ask your pardon, sir,” he said to Jim. “I was upset with ane 
thing an’ anither, an’ the black hare ye found deid last night—eh, I’m 
blatherin’ again. But there’s noa hares shot on Achnaleish, that’s sure.” 

Jim was still looking in mere speechless astonishment at Sandie 
when I came up. And, though shooting is dear to me, so too is folk-lore. 

“But we’ve taken the shooting of Achnaleish, Sandie,” I said. 
“ There was nothing there about not shooting hares.” 

Sandie suddenly boiled up again for a minute. 

“An’ mebbe there was nothing there about shooting the bairns and 
the weemen in the clachan!” he cried. 

I looked round, and saw that. by now the beaters had all come 
through the wood: of them Buxton and Jim’s valet, who was also 
among them, stood apart: all the rest were standing round us two with 
gleaming eyes and open mouths, hanging on the debate, and forced, so 
I imagined, from their imperfect knowledge of English to attend closely 
in order to catch the drift of what went on. Every now and then a 
murmur of Gaelic passed between them, and this somehow I found 
peculiarly disconcerting. 

“But what have the hares to do with the children or women of 
Achnaleish ?” I asked. 

There was no reply to this beyond the reiterated sentence: “ 'There’s 
na shooting of hares in Achnaleish whatever,” and then Sandie turned 
to Jim. 

“That’s the end of the bit wood, sir,” he said. “We've been 
a’ roound.” 

Certainly the beat had been very satisfactory. A roe had fallen to 
Jim (one ought also to have fallen to me, but remained, if not standing, 
at any rate running away). We had a dozen of black-game, four 
‘pigeons, six brace of grouse (these were, of course, but outliers, as we 
had not gone on to the moor proper at all), some thirty rabbits, and four 
couple of woodcock. This, it must be understood, was just from the 
fringe of plantations about the house, but this was all we meant to do 
to-day, making only a morning of it, since our ladies had expressly 
desired first lessons in the art of angling in the afternoon, so that they 
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too could be busy. Excellently too had Sandie worked the beat, leaving 
us now, after going, as he said, all round, a couple of hundred yards 
only from the house, at a few minutes to two. 

So, after a little private signalling from Jim to me, he spoke to 
Sandie, dropping the hare-question altogether. 

“ Well, the beat has gone excellently,” he said, “and this sheesh 

we'll be fishing. Please settle with the beaters every evening, and tell 
me what you have paid out. Good morning to you all.” 

We walked back to the house, but the moment we had turned a hum 
of confabulation began behind us, and, looking back, I saw Sandie and 
all the beaters in close whispering conclave. Then Jim spoke. 

“ More in your line than mine,” he said; “I prefer shooting a hare 
to routing out some cock-and-bull story as to ti I shouldn’t. What 
does it all mean? ” 

I mentioned what I had found in Elwes last night. 

“Then do they think it was we who killed the old lady on the road, 
and that I was going to kill somebody else this morning?” he asked. 
“ How does one know that they won’t say that rabbits are their aunts, 
and woodcock their uncles, and grouse their children? I never heard 
such rot, and to-morrow we'll have a hare drive. Blow the grouse! 
We'll settle this hare-question first.” 

Jim by this time was in the frame of mind typical of the English 
when their rights are threatened. He had the shooting of Achnaleish, 
on which were hares, sir, hares. And if he chose to shoot hares, neither 
papal bull nor royal charter could stop him. 

“Then there’ll be a row,” said I, and Jim sniffed scornfully. 

At lunch Sandie’s remark about the “ sickness,” which I had for- 
gotten till that moment, was explained. 

“ Fancy that horrible influenza getting here,” said Madge. “Mabel 
and I went down to the village this morning, and, oh, Ted, you can get 
all sorts of things, from mackintoshes to peppermints, the most heavenly 
shop, and there was a child there looking awfully ill and feverish. So 
we inquired: it was the ‘ sickness "—that was all they knew. But, from 
what the woman said, it’s clearly influenza. Sudden fever, and all the 
rest of it.” 

“Bad type?” I asked. 

“Yes; there have been several deaths already among the old people 
from pneumonia following it. 

Now, I hope that as an Englishman I too have. a ition of my 
rights, and attempt anyhow to enforce them, as a general rule, if they 
are wantonly threatened. But if a mad bull wishes to prevent my going 
across a certain field, I do not insist on my rights, but go round instead, 
since I see no reasonable hope of convincing the bull that according to 
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the constitution of my country I may walk in this field unmolested. 
And that afternoon, as Madge and I drifted about the loch, while I was 
not employed in disentangling her flies from each other or her hair or 
my coat, I pondered over our position with regard to the hares and 
men of Achnaleish, and thought that the question of the bull and the 
field represented our standpoints pretty well. Jim had the shooting 
of Achnaleish, and that undoubtedly included the right to shoot hares: 
so too he might have the right to walk over a field in which was a mad 
bull. But it seemed to me not more futile to argue with the bull than 
to hope to convince these folk of Achnaleish that the hares were—as 
was assuredly the case—only hares, and not the embodiments of their 
friends and relations. For that, beyond all doubt, was their belief, and 
it would take, not half an hour’s talk, but perhaps a couple of gen- 
erations of education to kill that belief, or even to reduce it to the 
level of a superstition. At present it was no superstition—the terror 
and incredulous horror on Sandie’s face when Jim raised his gun to 
fire at the hare told me that—it was a belief as sober and commonplace 
as our own belief that the hares were not incarnations of living folk in 
Achnaleish. Also, virulent influenza was raging in the place, and Jim 
proposed to have a hare-drive to-morrow! What would happen? 

That evening Jim raved about it in the smoking-room. 

“ But, good gracious, man, what can they do?” he cried. “ What’s 
the use of an old gaffer from Achnaleish saying I’ve shot his grand- 
daughter and, when he is asked to produce the corpse, telling the jury 
that we’ve eaten it, but that he has got the skin as evidence? What 
skin? A hare-skin! Oh, folk-lore is all very well in its way, a nice 
parlor trick, but don’t tell me it can enter into practical life. What 
can they do?” 

“ They can shoot us,” I remarked. 

“ The canny, God-fearing Scotchmen shoot us for shooting hares? ” 
he asked. 

“ Well, it’s a possibility. However, I don’t think you'll have much 
of a hare-drive in any case.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because you won’t get a single native beater, and you won’t get a 
keeper to come either. You'll have to go with Buxton and the bootboy.” 

“Then I’ll discharge Sandie,” snapped Jim. 

“That would be a pity: he knows his work.” 

Jim got up. 

“Well, his work to-morrow will be to drive hares for you and me,” 
said Jim. “Or do you funk?” 

“T funk,” I replied. 

The scene next morning was extremely short. Jim and I went out 
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before breakfast, and found Sandie at the back-door, silent and respect- 
ful. In the yard were a dozen young Highlanders, who had beaten for 
us the day before. 

“ Morning, Sandie,” said Jim shortly. “We'll drive hares to-day. 
We ought to get a lot in those narrow gorges up above. Get a dozen 
beaters more, can you?” 

“There will be na hare-drive here,” said Sandie quietly. 

“T have given you your orders,” said Jim. 

Sandie turned to the group of beaters outside and spoke half a dozen 
words in Gaelic. Next moment the yard was empty, and they were all 
running down the hill-side towards Achnaleish. One stood on the sky- 
line a moment, waving his arms, making some signal, as I supposed, to 
the village below. Then Sandie turned again. 

“ An’ whaur are your beaters, sir?” he asked. 

For the moment I was afraid Jim was going to strike him. But he 
controlled himself. 

“You are discharged,” he said. -— 

The hare-drive, therefore, since there were neither beaters nor 
keeper—Maclaren, the head-keeper, having been given this “day off” 
to bury his mother—was clearly out of the question, and Jim, still 
blustering rather, but a good bit taken aback at the sudden disciplined 
defection of the beaters, was in betting humor that they would all 
return by to-morrow morning. Meanwhile the post which should have 
arrived before now had not come, though Mabel from her bedroom 
window had seen the post-cart on its way up the drive a quarter of an 
hour ago. At that a sudden idea struck me, and I ran to the edge of 
the hog’s back on which the house was set. It was even as I thought: 
the post-cart was just striking the high-road below, going away from 
the house and back to the village, without having left our letters. 

I went back to the dining-room. Everything apparently was going 
wrong this morning: the bread was stale, the milk was not fresh, and 
the bell was rung for Buxton. Quite so: neither milkman nor baker 
had called. 

From the point of view of folk-lore this was admirable. 

“There’s another cock-and-bull story called ‘taboo, ” I said. “It 
means that nobody will supply you with anything.” 

“My dear fellow, a little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” said 
Jim, helping himself to marmalade. 

I laughed. 

“You are rude and irritated,” I said, “because you are beginning 
to be afraid that there is something in it.” 

“Yes, that’s quite true,” he said. “ But who could have supposed 
there was anything in it? Ah, dash it! there can’t be. A hare is a hare.” 
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“ Except when it is your first cousin,” said I. 

“Then I shall go out and shoot first cousins by myself,” he said. 

That, I am glad to say, in the light of what followed, we dissuaded 
him from doing, and instead he went off with Madge down the burn. 
And I, I may confess, occupied myself the whole morning, ensconced in 
a thick piece of scrub on the edge of the steep brae above Achnaleish, in 
watching through a field-glass what went on there. One could see as 
from a balloon almost: the street with its houses was spread like a map 
below. 

First, then, there was a funeral—the funeral, I suppose, of the 
mother of Maclaren, attended, I should say, by the whole village. But 
after that there was no dispersal of the folk to their work: it was as if 
it was the Sabbath; they hung about the street talking. Now one 
group would break up, but it would only go to swell another, and no one 
went either to his house or to the fields. Then, shortly before lunch, 
another idea occurred to me, and I ran down the hill-side, appearing 
suddenly in the street, to put it to the test. Sandie was there, but he 
turned his back square on me, as did everybody else, and as I approached 
any group talk fell dead. But a certain movement seemed to be going 
on; where they stood and talked before, they now moved and were 
silent. Soon I saw what that meant. None would remain in the street 
with me: every man was going to his house. 

The end house of the street was clearly the “ heavenly shop” we 
had been told of yesterday. The door was open and a small child was 
looking round it as I approached, for my plan was to go in, order | 
something, and try to get into conversation. But, while I was still a 
yard or two off, I saw through the glass of the door a man inside come 
quickly up and pull the child roughly away, banging the door and 
locking it. I knocked and rang, but there was no response: only from 
inside came the crying of the child. 

The street which had been so busy and populous was now completely 
empty; it might have been the street of some long-deserted place, but 
that thin smoke curled here and there above the houses. It was as 
silent too as the grave, but, for all that, I knew it was watching. From 
_ every house, I felt sure, I was being watched by eyes of mistrust and 
hate, yet no sign of living being could I see. There was to me something 
rather eerie about this: to know one is watched by invisible eyes is 
never, I suppose, quite a comfortable sensation; to know that those 
eyes are all hostile does not increase the. sense of security. So I just 
climbed back up the hill-side again, and from my thicket above the 
brae again I peered down. Once more the street was full. 

Now, all this made me uneasy: the taboo had been started, and— 
since not a soul had been near us since Sandie gave the word, whatever it 
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was, that morning—was in excellent working order. Then what was _ 
the purport of these meetings and colloquies? What else threatened? °° 
The afternoon told me. . 

It was about two o’clock when these meetings finally broke up, and 
at once the whole village left the street for the hill-sides, much as if 
they were all returning to work. The only odd thing indeed was that 
no one remained behind: women and children alike went out, all in 
little parties of two and three. Some of these I watched rather idly, 
for I had formed the hasty conclusion that they were all going back to 
their usual employments, and saw that here a woman and girl were 
cutting dead bracken and heather. That was reasonable enough, and I 
turned my glass on others. Group after group I examined; all were 
doing the same thing, cutting fuel. . . . fuel. 

Then vaguely, with a sense of impossibility, a thought flashed across 
me; again it flashed, more vividly. This time I left my hiding-place 
with considerable alacrity and went to find Jim down by the burn. I 
told him exactly what I had seen and what I believed it meant, and I 
fancy that his belief in the possibility of folk-lore entering the domain 
of practical life was very considerably quickened. In any case, it was 
not a quarter of an hour afterwards that the chauffeur and I were 
going, precisely as fast as the Napier was able, along the road to Lairg. 
We had not told the women what my conjecture was, because we be- 
lieved that, making the dispositions we were making, there was no cause 
for alarm-sounding. One private signal only existed between Jim 
within the house that night and me outside. If my conjecture proved 
to be correct, he was to place a light in the window of my room, which 
I should see returning after dark from Lairg. My ostensible reason 
for going was to get some local fishing-flies. 

As we flowed—there is no other word for the movement of these 
big cars but that—over the road to Lairg, I ran over everything in my 
mind. I felt no doubt whatever that all the brushwood and kindling 
I had seen being gathered in was to be piled after nightfall round our 
walls and set on fire. This certainly would not be done till after dark; 
indeed, we both felt sure that it would not be done till it was supposed 
that we were all abed. It remained to see whether the police at Lairg 
agreed with my conjecture, and it was to ascertain this that I was now 
flowing there. 

I told my story to the chief constable as soon as I got there, omitting 
nothing and, I think, exaggerating nothing. His face got graver and 
graver as I proceeded. | 

“ Yes, sir, you did right to come,” he said. “The folk at Achna- 
leish are the dourest and the most savage in all Scotland. You’ll have 
‘to give up this hare-hunting, though, whatever,” he added. 
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He rang up his telephone. 

“T’ll get five men,” he said, “and I’ll be with you in ten minutes.” 

Our plan of campaign was simple. We were to leave the car well 
out of sight of Achnaleish, and—supposing the signal was in my win- 
dow—steal up from all sides to command the house from every direction. 
This should be easy through the plantations, and we should know as we 
lay hid that the brushwood and heather was in situ, and we had but to 
wait for some one to come to fire it. That somebody, whenever he 

showed his light, would be instantly covered by a rifle and challenged. 
It was about ten when we dismounted and stalked our way up to the 
house. The light burned in my window, but all was quiet. Personally, 
I was unarmed, and so, when I had planted the men in places of 
concealment round the house, my work was over. We were fortunate, 
of course, in not running into any of the would-be incendiaries, though 
it is likely enough that they heard or even saw us, but imagined that 
we were of the village. Then I returned to Sergeant Duncan, the 
chief constable, at the corner of the hedge by the garden, and waited. 

That waiting to me now seems longer than all the rest of my life: 
at intervals of years, it seemed, an owl would hoot, or a rabbit scuffle 
in the grass. From inside the house lights gleamed, but as the hours 
went on these were quenched, and at length it stood a mere blot against 
the sky. Then suddenly the end came: I heard a foot grate on the 
gravel; I saw the gleam of a lantern, and heard Duncan’s voice. 

“Man,” he shouted, “if you move hand or foot I fire. My rifle- 
bead is dead on you.” 

Then I blew the whistle; the others ran up, and in less than a 
minute it was all over. The man we closed in on was Maclaren. 

“They killed my mither with that hell-carriage,” he said, “as she 
juist sat on the road, puir body, who had niver hurt them.” 

And that seemed to him an excellent reason for attempting to burn 
us all to death. 

But it took time to get into the house: their preparations had been 
singularly workmanlike, for every window and door on the ground floor 
was wired up. 

Now, we had Achnaleish for two months, but we had no wish to be 
burned or otherwise murdered. What we wanted was not a prosecution 
of our head-keeper, but peace, the necessaries of life, and beaters. For 
that we were willing to shoot no hares, and release Maclaren. An 
hour’s conclave next morning settled these things; the ensuing two 
months were most enjoyable, and relations were the friendliest. 

But if anybody wants to test how far what Jim still calls cock-and- 
bull stories can enter into practical life, I should suggest to him to go 
a-shooting hares at Achnaleish. 
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THE UNDER-PARTNER 
By D. M. Henderson, Fr. 


HE sun came over the mountain, lighting up all the land. 
é i Stumpy, biting his under-lip savagely to stop its quivering, 
stood staring up the narrow pass that lost itself in the gray 

early morning mist, Angeles’s scrawl in his hand: 


Stumpy, you sed you all ways had hard luck which set me to thinkin 
it do look es if you air a Joaner. I uster hev luck afor we was pards 
so i gess i will play a loane hand agen, so i am off fur the hills an 
buy yore share in him wen i hits pay dirt. 

ANGELES DICK. 


Stumpy took his partner’s desertion of him in his usual quiet way. 
The sharp surprise, the stings of pride, and his keen disappointment 
in him who had been almost his god were followed at last by the 
period of self-abasement which always followed his strokes of ‘‘ hard 
luck.” He wondered how he could have deceived himself into think- 
ing his companionship meant anything to Angeles. 

It was during such a period that he made the remark which had 
set Angeles to thinking. The evening before the partners had reached 
the source of the stream they were ascending and found nothing. 
The bits of gold they had gathered downstream remained their sole 
gleanings after a week of feverish search. They threw down their 
_ picks in despair, and it was then that Stumpy had sadly shaken his 
head and sworn that he was born unlucky. 

If Stumpy had thought himself unlucky then, he considered him- 
self a thousandfold more now. To have a pard, to taste the joy of 
comradeship, to have huge, daredevil Angeles single him out—that 
to him was a stroke of fortune beyond finding all the gold of California. 
But to be condemned as the source of his partner’s bad luck, and to 
be cast off by him——— That which Stumpy had held to be the one 
lucky episode in his life had now developed into the sorriest mis- 
fortune of his sorry career. , 

He went mechanically about preparing his meal. When he had 
eaten he took his pick and in a half-dazed way started on a prospect- 
ing tour of the neighborhood, paying small heed to where he dug or 
to the result. 
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About a mile farther up country from the spot which the part- 
ners had thought the beginning of the stream he chanced upon the 
dry bed of another stream. It came to him slowly that this might 
be a branch of the first, the part between this spot and the place 
where it emptied into the first stream having possibly run dry and 
become hidden by the long grass. He resumed his search with more 
interest, following the bed for nearly a mile. Suddenly he bent down, 
clutching eagerly at a substance his pick had loosened. Among the 
quartz and dirt in his hand he beheld gold. He struck around the 
spot wildly, and wherever he struck the yellow substance met his 
eyes. . 

Stumpy’s luck had turned. 

The next morning found him setting off to find and bring back 

Angeles. 
. Merrily whistling, Stumpy went limping through a wood. He 
had passed a camp-fire an hour back, its ashes still warm, and he was 
expecting to see Angeles ahead of him at any moment. As he reached 
the end of the woods his whistling stopped with a suddenness that 
caused the bird whose song he had drowned to stop too and peep 
down upon him. 

The sheer wall of a deep cafion bounded a side of the sels and 
he had been journeying parallel to it. A stretch of open country 
now lay before Stumpy’s eyes, with the cafion dividing it. What 
brought him to a standstill was the sight of Angeles lying perilously 
near the precipice, not far from the wood. He was crouching behind 
the dead burro, gun in position, and surrounding him were a band of 
redskins. He had been attacked by “‘ bad Indians” and there brought 
to bay. 

Even a slow mind thinks nih in a crisis, and several things 
flashed across Stumpy’s brain in the momen the stood transfixed. 
He thought of Angeles’s desertion of him, and he remembered what — 
Angeles had said in the note about playing his hand alone. And then 
he thought of the clear way of escape behind him, and the fortune 
awaiting him at its end. 

Then the Indians began their attack, and he saw the doomed 
Angeles picking out his man. He drew bead. 

The startled foe retreated to consider the mystery of the shot 
from the woods. Several separated from the main body and on 
the wodd above Stumpy’s hiding-place. 

He knew he would soon be discovered if he stayed. 

Stumpy broke cover. His lameness was forgotten in his haste, 
- and it retarded him little, The Indians stood staring at the slight 
figure that limped swiftly across their front, and Angeles so far forgot | 
himself as to stand up. Then the Indian nearest Stumpy dashed 
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after him, aiming as he rode, and it seemed as though Stumpy’s race 
was to end there. But Angeles had recovered his wits, and the red- 
skin paid for the moment of incaution with his life. The bullets were 
flying thickly about him as Stumpy fell breathlessly behind the burro 
and poked his gun out beside Angeles’s. 

‘Ye durned fool!’ was Angeles’s greeting, in shamed, sullen tones; 
but the admiration his little partner’s ear detected beneath the 
remark was his ample reward. 

There was no despair in the eyes that watched the oncoming foe 
—no despair, for there had been no hope. Only a miracle could have 
averted the end they knew awaited them, and, knowing their foes 
and their isolation, neither looked for the miracle. 

The burro before them, and the long grass in which they ier, 
shielded them well, and three times the Indians came on and were 
repulsed. But although each of their shots told, the enemy seemed 
scarcely to diminish. At last Angeles was forced to borrow ammu- 
nition from Stumpy, and both saw that the end was but a matter of 
minutes. 

Words choked Angeles that may have been a prayer to his partner 
for forgiveness, but the squeeze Stumpy gave his hand saved him 
further embarrassment. 

Nearer and nearer again came the Indians, thicker and faster sped 
their bullets, but no answering volley came. There were wild whoops 
when the meaning of the silence dawned upon them, but a long while 
passed before the band ventured to approach the riddled bodies. 

When the victorious foe looked down upon them, Angeles’s great 
hand was closed over Stumpy’s, and the white furrow of a great , 
tear was in the grime on his cheek; but Stumpy was smiling. 
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The world needs rascals to teach the honest discretion. 


Two fools and one wise man : how foolish the wise man looks!— 
to the fools. 


The almighty dollar may be tainted, but few of us will ever catch 
the infection. 


Appearances may be deceiving, but appearances plus talk come 
pretty near indexing a man. 
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THE ‘FULLERTON SALVAGE 
CASE 


By George Carling | 


ENHAM, the superintendent of the Nisqually Light and 
D Power Company, was lounging on the veranda of his log 
bungalow, feeling well content with the outcome of a good 
week’s work. The evening was warm, and he watched the quivering 
shadows of the great redwoods, lying out over the little lake, with 
lazy, unthinking eyes; or, if he was thinking at all, it was of the 
dreamy rest and enjoyment of the next thirty-six hours. 
. There was a slight rustling among the pine needles, and he 
turned his head. Approaching him, with slow and not very con- 
fident footsteps, was a man—one of the derelicts of civilization. 
His face, evidently young, had the stubby growth of a ten days’ 
beard; his eyes had a hungry, yet hopeful look; his clothes were. 
faded and tattered. 

“Well?” said Denham questioningly. 

“T understand you want men, Mr. Denham,’ replied the man. 

The superintendent started at the voice. It was of a quality 
entirely out of accord with the dilapidated appearance of the owner. 
He looked again, keenly this time, and then pulled his own hat 
down over his eyes. 

‘‘What can you do?” he demanded. 

“String up wires, look after conductors, assemble a dynamo, 
or rewind an armature,” replied the man. simply. 

‘Well,’ said Denham, after a pause, ‘“‘you’ll have to confess, 
my friend, that your appearance doesn’t back up your statements. 
What’s wrong with you?” 

“Klondike and whiskey! Too much money one time, too little 
another!” Then, after a pause during which he fumbled with his 
buttons, he added bitterly: ‘‘This is my first appearance in this 
réle. I haven’t graduated to this without some pretty strenuous 
endeavors. Normally, I’m only an electrical engineer, you know.” — 

From under the brim of his hat, Denham noted the weary, 
despairing look of the man. 

‘‘Got any more to tell?”’ he asked abruptly. 

“Not about myself—you would not care to hear it. It’s just 
the old, miserable ey the excitement of success, 
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then taking things as they come; going with the current, mentally 
and morally. Still,”’ he added slowly, “‘I think, if I got to handling 
the ‘juice’ again, I’d be all right. I don’t want to make promises, 
but—give me a chance, won’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Denham, after looking across the lake a few 
moments. ‘ You can report at the power-house on Monday morning. 
And—see here—what’s the name?” 

“The name? Oh, yes—er—Jones.” 

“Jones, eh?” repeated Denham. ‘Well, Mr.—er—Jones, 
can you swim?” 

“Certainly.” There was a distinct note of surprise in the answer. 

“Wait here a minute.” 

In a few moments Denham: returned with some clothes and 
linen on his arm. ‘This is an old suit,’’ he said, ‘‘but I like my 
line-men to uphold the credit of the company. You'll find bathing- 
trunks down there in ite bath-house; * a razor. Go down and 
straighten yourself out. 

With a grateful look, Jones ene. In an hour he returned. In 
his hand he held a two-dollar bill. ‘‘ You ought to search the pockets 
of your old clothes,” he said, with a smile. : 

“T put that in them just now,” retorted Denham. ‘‘It goes 


with the clothes.” 
Without a word the man crumpled the bill in his hand and walked 


away. 


It was six weeks before Denham saw him again. Jones had 
been placed under the power-house engineer, and by him put to 
work on the transmission line. This kept him in the woods, replac- 
ing guy-lines and anchors, climbing poles, and inspecting conductors. 
He was out of Denham’s sight altogether, but not out of his mind. 
The superintendent made inquiries and found that Jones was doing 
well. 
“He seems to be well satisfied with the forest work, and he’s 
doin’ first-rate,’ said MacDougall, the engineer. ‘It’s a lucky 
thing, too. It’s blamed few men who take kindly to that lonesome 
sort of job.” 

When Denham saw him he was at the top of a twenty-foot pole. 
The superintendent waited till he descended, and then held out his 
hand. 

“Well, Bob Fullerton, how do you like it?” | 

The man started with surprise. “So you know me, then?” 

“T knew you the first day, Bob; but as you wished to keep it 
to yourself, I thought I wouldn’t break in. Great Scott, man! you 
don’t suppose I’d forget my old college chum, do you?” 
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“I didn’t know, Denham. Guess I was pretty well disguised.” 

“‘That’s all over now, old man.” 

“‘T hope so,” said Fullerton wistfully. ‘‘ This life is good for me. 
I’m all right when I’m on the old work.” 

“Tt isn’t much of a job for you,” said Denham, “but 
there are chances. There’s one now. We’ve got to put a new night 
engineer on. Shipley’s going to Seattle. You can have the job if 
you want it. It means better pay, of course, and a chance to show 
what’s in you.” 

“‘Of course Yl take it, Denham, and I'll hold it down, too, I 
guess. ” 

“Come up to the bungalow on Saturday, and stay over till 
Monday morning,” said the superintendent. ‘‘Gee! How hungry 
I’ve been for a long talk with you over old times! But I kept away 
from you, Bob. I wanted you to fight this out alone.” 


Fullerton had been running the dynamos for about a week when 
one of the wind storms which were not uncommon in that mountain- 
ous country occurred. It reached its height about two o’clock in 
the morning, and the engineer paced up and down the power-house 
floor, his ears intently listening for fuses blowing out. Occasionally 
he stepped to the door and listened to the roar of the wind and the 
terrific slapping and crashing of the great trees. Even the heavy 
stone building would sometimes show a sulky tremor as some furious 
gust caught it. But Fullerton’s anxiety was not for the house; it 
was for the line. That little copper wire carrying sixty thousand 
volts ran for six miles through that dense forest to Brookville, and 
in the fury of that gale and the wreck and crash of heavy trees, 
Fullerton felt but little hope that the wire would escape destruction. 

Suddenly he heard a crash just outside the house, and a glance 
from the window showed a stream of wicked blue sparks flying 
from the roof of the small wooden tool-house. The first line-pole 
had come down, bringing the wire across the roof of that shed. 
Instantly he sprang to the switch and pulled it out. Then he ran 
to the water-gate and shut off the power. It was a long screw, and 
it took him over half a minute to close the gate, and by that time 
the roof of the shed, which was as dry as tinder, was in flames. 
Then, with a horror that whitened his face, he remembered that 


there were four kegs of giant-powder in that shed—enough to blow n 


the entire plant out of the township. 

With a gasp of despair he seized the key and rushed to the shed 
—fumbling badly at the great padlock—while the flames were even 
then licking over the eaves. Wrernching the door open, he sprang 
in, seized a keg, carried it out, and flung it some distance away. A 
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second and a third time he repeated this, dodging in beneath a 
seething mass of flame from which sparks and burning chips were 
already falling. As he reached the door for the fourth time, a couple 
of short, light rafters fell in, accompanied by a mass of smaller stuff, 
showering down directly upon the remaining keg. With a howl 
of dismay he sprang back and dashed away, but before he had gone 
a dozen yards the explosion came, and he was crashed to the ground. 

It was two hours before Denham and some assistants arrived. 
They had been warned by the extinguishing of the lights of Brook- 
ville that there was trouble along the line, or at the power-house. 
Two miles up the road their team was blocked by fallen timber. 
The rest of the journey was made on foot and was full of danger and 
difficulty. 

They found the power-house intact—except for broken windows 
—but outside was the unconscious Fullerton, pinned down by a 
heavy joist, one leg doubled up beneath him and two ribs broken. 

On the fourth day afterward, when Denham made his usual 
visit to Fullerton’s bedside, he saw instantly that something had 
gone wrong. There was a raging pulse and a flushed face. 

‘Feeling worse, Bob?” he asked anxiously. 

“Pull up a chair, Dick. I’ve something to tell you,” said Fuller- 
ton excitedly. Then he seemed to be at a loss just how to begin. - 
Finally he said, with a moan: 

“TI left a girl over there”—rolling his eyes towards the East. 
‘‘She’s been waiting for me all this time. That alone ought to have 
kept me straight. We were to have married before this—at least, 
that is what I thought. I came out here to make my pie, and 
l’ve——” 

here, old man,” interrupted Denham, “ you want to 
worry about those _— now. Youre getting along all right, you 
know.” 

“T’ve got to worry about it, Dick! There’s more to it. I want 
you to help me—and this thing won’t wait. I—I did pretty well 
the first year, and then—well, the climate’s hard, you know, Dick, 
and I went to pieces. I never did any good, after that. But I wrote 
her that I was making money. Sometimes told her that I was too 
busy to write lengthy particulars. And all the time I was going 
down hill I kept on telling her fairy stories. 

“Tt’s a great country, this West!” he continued, with a groan. 
“Full of great dreams, great hopes, great wrecks! My last letter 
went just before I got this job. I was on my uppers, you know, and 
yet I wrote her that I was doing tremendously, and hoped, in a few 
months, to be able to snatch time to go East and fetch her. 

“And now—look at this!” and, pulling a letter from his bosom, 
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The Fullerton Salvage Case 


he flung it towards Denham with an intensity of despair and 
bitterness. 

The superintendent opened it and glanced over the first para- 
grape. He saw nothing in them to so excite his friend. The m 
of it came later: 


I see your mother often, Bob dear, and we talk esata like the two 
lonely women that we are, telling each other again and again the story of 
your successes, and trying to find between the lines of your letters when 


you may return. 

But the tears will come, Bob, at the uncertainty of it all—as we think 
of you in that distant country which is grim with roughness and dangers; 
as we think that perhaps you are as dreary and lonely as ourselves. We 
laugh through our tears, and try to cheer each other. But as the dreary 
weeks drag by without a letter, the dread en stalks in that you may 
be ill and suffering. 

I cannot bear it, Bobbie boy. I want to be with you—to help you in 
your fight for success. It may be a long, long time before you get the 
opportunity to come for me. I know that good men are scarce out there, 
and of course that will make it harder for you to leave. So I have deter- 
mined to come to you; and we will be married and rough it together. I 
am afraid, Bob!—and I want to have a little hand in the “building up 


myself. 
Mrs. Seabright and Bessie are starting for Seattle on Wednesday, 
and I shall pack my trunk and start with them. So you ought to see me 


- within two or three days after receiving this. 


Denham whistled softly as he folded the letter. Then he said: 
Well?” 

“Don’t you see, Dick? She’s coming on here—to marry me! 
Coming here, believing in me—believing in my lies—believing in 
my ‘prosperity. And she’ll find me a wreck—a miserable wreck! 
She must be stopped, Dick. I cannot see her! You will meet her 
for me, won’t you, Dick?—and tell her just what kind of a man I 
am—how I have-deceived her. You will do this for me, Dick?” 

Denham chewed his mustache nervously. 

“Is it necessary?”-he asked. ‘You are on the up-turn now. 
The past two years are turned down; you’ve made good here. Mac- 
Dougall is going back East in a month, and you're to be chief 
engineer in his place. The directors settled that yesterday. Further- 
more, Bob, they voted you a thousand dollars for saving the plant— 
said some mighty complimentary things about it. You'll hear it 
all before long.” 

“No, no, Dick! For Heaven’s sake, don’t tempt me! She must 
know all—everything! There must be no more deception—no more 
lies. If it were not for this cursed smash-up, I’d do it myself; but 
I can’t, Dick—I can’t! I’ve neither physical nor mental strength 
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to stand up to it. There’s some money coming to me. Use that, 
old man, and send her home. It’s the only way. Some day, perhaps, 
I can go back and square myself.” 

Denham dropped his head on his hands and thought intently 
for many minutes. Then he said: “All right, it shall be as you 
say;”’ and he went out with grievous trouble in his eyes. 

And Fullerton tossed about in such anguish of mind as haply — 
comes to but few lives. The Girl—the light of his life—would come 
close to him—and must be lost again! Sick, broken as he was in 
mind and body, the solace, the delight, which was within his grasp, 
must be shut out! Her own hopes, her love, her faith, were to be 
turned to ashes. Through the night and the day following his mind 
raged upon his folly and her pain. In utter weariness came fitful 
snatches of sleep, bringing visions of the Girl—ofttimes loving, 
never reproachful. Once he saw her figure glide to his bedside, and 
he looked up into her beautiful eyes, moist with tears, and full of 
love and tenderness. He heard her voice, low and trembling: 

““Bob!”—it seemed so real that he opened his eyes wonderingly. 
“Bob!” said the voice again; and the figure dropped on its knees 
by his bedside and clasped his hand with convulsive tenderness. 
“My darling, it is I—Hilda! I have come, Bob, and I shall never 
leave you, dear! No, don’t speak—you cannot send me away—I 
know everything! Mr. Denham has told me, Bob, but I knew some 
of it before. I had heard stories. That’s why I came—came to 
help you, you poor old boy. We will start all over again, together, 
' Bob; a new am, where you will work, Bob, and I will watch, and - 


pray—and love.” 


SUNSET 
BY MARY KENT DAVEY 


LOWLY the light fades in the glowing west, 
Higher the creeping shadows climb the hill; 
A single star, forerunner of the rest, 
Flashes to sight, trembles, and then is still. 


Hark to the message from the solemn pines, 
Borne on the night wind, tremulous and low: 
‘Fear not, though noon is past and day declines, 
The night shall bring thee balm for all thy woe.” 


ELSE TEARS MUST COME 
By Louise Satterthwaite 


¥ 


66 OW, this,” she had said as she presented it, “‘ will break. 

N Take the best care of it, but when it breaks, don’t cry.” 

The child agreed, and welcomed the gift with loving 

hands. His adviser sat down forthwith to meditate upon the 

experiences which had taught her that all things break, but we 
must not cry. ; 

The toy was a beautiful black pig—a jewel of a pig, so lifelike 
and saucy of countenance that its jolly fat face beguiled all who 
looked at it into an answering smile. The child loved the pig for 
itself, and that entirely outside of the interesting fact that by remov- 
ing its head you came upon an amazing Ali Baba cave, full of sweets. 

The days went by, and the child and the pig had many a pleasant 
game. Under various chairs the pig lived as in lofty and latticed 
houses. Many times did it escape into the forbidden meadow of 
the surrounding carpet. At night it was tethered, dog-like, by a 
ribbon to one leg of the child’s bed. The boy would awake and 
look down instantly to see if it had broken loose in the night, but 
the pig would smile more broadly and wink an eye, as if to say it 
knew better than to be caught in the act. 

Coming in at twilight one day, as was her wont, to talk to the 
solitary little fellow, the donor of the gift found the boy sitting in 
his small chair with folded hands and a chastened countenance. 
She asked no questions, for this was a veritable man-child, who 
would brook no importunity, but would tell right willingly in his 
own good time. 

So she kissed him, and laid aside her wraps, and asked him if 
she should make him some music. He nodded, yet his eyes regarded 
her hungrily. In transit across the room to the piano came a patter 
of childish feet, and small arms clasped tight about her knees. ; 

“The pig,” said the child, looking up with tragic eyes, ‘‘is broke!” 

“Oh, my!” said the woman. 

“But I did not cry,’ said the child, with working face, “T did 


not cry.” 
Very suddenly the woman found tears in her own eyes, threaten- 


ing to overflow. 
“You said it would, po I was very same said the boy, “but 
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it was on the window-sill—looking out, you know. Somehow the 
window came down, and it broke three legs.’ 

“‘A one-legged pig!” cried the woman gaily, winking away the 
tears. ‘‘ Why, that must be a very funny pig!” 

‘““Yes, yes,” said the child. 

The woman sat down at the piano, without daring to offer more 
sympathy. She played very softly, and the child ran and brought 
the pig and tenderly, tenderly, laid it on its side on a sofa cushion 
and regarded it as a mother would regard her dead child. The 
woman looked on with swelling throat. 

The pig could not stand—it had only one leg. Lying on its side, 
it looked maimed and suffering. Softly and more softly did the 
onlooker touch the keys, and one big tear splashed upon the yel- 
lowed ivories as she watched this small picture of love and its sorrow. 
The set and tragic child’s face, looking down on its heart’s beloved 
with silent, unavailing sorrow, with yearning, aching heart, seemed 
to say it could bear no more. Hurriedly he ran and brought a news- 
paper, and with clumsy, nervous tenderness wrapped it forever 
away from sight. 

“Put -it away!” cried the child, ruthlessly breaking into the 
melody. ‘Put it away and let me forget it, so I will surely not cry.” 

The woman arose and laid it away upon the highest, most inac- 
cessible shelf of the bookcase; and again sat down to meditate upon 
that wisdom which must put dear broken things away, else tears 


must come. - 


ADIEU 
BY THEODORE ROBERTS 


ADES the sodden wharf, and fades the spire. 
F The anchored ships are lost. The climbing town 


Fades out. The narrows close. The cliffs retire. 
The green hill-pastures blur against the brown. 


The free wind strains our pinions of gray sail. 
Low slips the sombre shore toward the blue. 

The sun-shot lighthouse windows glint and fail. 
Our rounded topsails dip their long adieu. 
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WHEN CLASS «“A” GAVE 
THANKS 


The fifvh of the “ Miss Lucy"” stories—a series of humorous child sketches, each complete in itself 


By Lucy Copinger 


ance Miss Lucy still continued, there was a sort of post- 

graduate club, small in its numbers and snobbish in its 
attitude. This club was, as it were, the inner circle of teacherdom, 
and from its superior heights its members could afford to turn up 
their pedagogical noses and stick out their pedagogical tongues at 
their less favored sisters. It was known as the Society of Scholastic 
Sociology, which high-sounding title was, however, perverted by 
envious outsiders into the Sour Spinster Social. Miss Lucy and 
her frivolous companions had been among these irreverent scoffers 
until the time came when Miss Lucy herself was invited to aspire to 
its membership. She then took to speaking in rhetorical periods 
only, and to snubbing her fornier associates. 

The requirements for admission to this society were few but 
rigorous. The candidate wrote a thesis upon some problem.of school 
life, and was then visited by a committee of three, who listened to 
the working out of the problem. With her usual cheerful conceit, 
Miss Lucy had scorned the humbler phases of her work, and had 
taken for her subject ‘“‘ A Teacher’s Influence Upon the Moral Tone 
of Her Class.” A week before Thanksgiving she received notice 
that the committee of three would visit her. 

The next morning Miss Lucy, clothed in a foolish confidence and 
her very best white shirt-waist, stood before Class A, while in the 
back of the room sat judicially the dread committee, made up of 
the principal, the supervisor, and a visiting teacher—a long, thin, 
spectacled person whom Miss Lucy in her unregenerate days would 
have designated as one of the Sour Spinsters, but whom she now 
viewed with the reverence given to a high priestess in the ranks of 
Scholastic Sociology. Miss Lucy had taken for her sub-topic “Why 
We Give Thanks,” and, fortified by her new waist, she swallowed 


the lump in her throat and began. 
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“Children,” she said smilingly, ‘‘I want to talk to you a little 
about a holiday we are going to have soon. Who knows what it is? 
Herman?” 

“ Holler Eve,” said Herman, . 

“Oh, no, Herman, not Hallow Eve,” said Miss Lucy. “It is 
Thanksgiving. And now who can tell me what Thanksgiving mane 
‘What do we do then? Sophie?” 

““Miz Luzy,” began Sophie Bauerschmidt, ‘“‘efery year we haf a 
party mit beer, and my father gits drunk, and my mother says he 
ain’t nothing but a guzzler, and my father says, ‘Go to the devil!’ ”’ 

In these heart to heart talks with her class Miss Lucy allowed a 
certain freedom of expression, but at the disclosure of this exchange 
of connubial compliments she looked shocked. 

“Yes, Sophie dear,” she began, but the talkative Sophie was not 
so easily checked. 

“And, Miz Luzy,” she continued, “my sister’s got a beau, but 
my mother says he ain’t nothing but a kissing-bug. ” 

At this Miss Lucy looked apprehensively at the committee. The 
principal was shamelessly amused, but the supervisor, a correct 
gentleman, looked pained, and the blush of outraged modesty was 
rising upon the spinster cheek of the visiting teacher. 

“That will do, Sophie,” said Miss Lucy severely; ‘‘you are not 
telling me what I asked you at all. Children, some of you can 
surely tell me what Thanksgiving means! Anna, what do we do 
then?” 

Anna Karenina, in her seat at the foot of the class, had been 
sitting in the scornful silence that she always opposed to these 
attempts of Miss Lucy to uplift her moral tone. _ Even this obvious 
appeal did not affect her. 

“‘Nothun, ” she said rudely. 

At these repeated refusals to respond to her questions a suspi- 
cion was growing upon Miss Lucy that as a subject of scholastic 
sociological research Class A might be a failure. Her cheeks were 
beginning to show flaming signals of distress, but she kept bravely on. 

“Oh, yes, Anna, surely you can think of something you do on 
Thanksgiving. ” 

“‘Nothun,” repeated Anna blankly. Having thus spoken, she 
withdrew herself from further discussion by sulkily putting her head 
down on her desk. 

Just at this moment an inspiration seized Bum O’Reilly. His 
quick Irish tact had told him that there was some especial answer 
desired by Miss Lucy. He remembered that she had always shown 
an interest in the numerous and frequent additions to his family. 
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“We got a baby last Thanksgivun,” he volunteered obligingly, 
“but we ain’t goin’ to git none this year.” 

At this point Miss Lucy, without even daring to look at the com- 
mittee, hastily interrupted. 

‘““Yes, yes, James,” she said; “‘but what is it you and all 
of us should do every day, but more than ever on Thanksgiving 
Day?” 

“‘You should clean your teeth and wash yourself all over,” said 
Josef Bureschy, whose weak mind was wandering back to the Clean- 
liness Talk of the day before. 

At last, ‘‘We give thanks,” said the correct Marie Schaefer, 
the only member of Class A who ever knew anything. 

' Thus having laboriously extracted the desired answer, Miss Lucy 
took fresh heart, and her smile grew a little less glazed, her spright- 
liness a little less painful. 

‘‘Yes, we give thanks,” she said; “that is what we should do on 
Thanksgiving Day. And now who can be very nice and smart and 
tell me to whom we give thanks?” 

Bum, who attended Mass as regularly as he wi into trouble, 
answered this promptly. 

“The blessed Virgin Mary and all the holy saints,” he said 
reverently. 

“Miz Luzy, it ain’t so!” here suddenly and indignantly cried 
‘Sophie. ‘‘Don’t you believe him. I go to the Luthurum Sunday 


School, and there ain’t nobody but God and Martin Luthurum, and ~ 


my mother says Bum O’Reilly worships idols.” 

At this assailing of his faith Bum grew hot. 

‘It’s the blessed Virgin Mary, I’m tellin ye, and I’ll bust yer face 
if ye don’t shut up!” he cried angrily. 

“‘ James,’ Miss Lucy broke in sternly upon this discussion between 
the Reformed and the Papal, “‘ James, that will do. I am surprised 
at your language.” Then, thinking it best to pass over to safer 
ground: ‘‘ Now who can tell me why we give thanks? Who can think 
of something nice that he is thankful for?” 

At these pleasant words of something nice Frederick William’s 
face brightened. From the family disclosures of Sophie to the theo- 
logical encounter, he had sat in the silence of one carried beyond his 
mental depth; but here was something tangible. 

“‘Well, Frederick,” smiled Miss Lucy hopefully, ‘what are you 
thankful for?” 

“The gizzard,” said Frederick William. 

_ It was then that Miss Lucy gave up the fight. She was about to 
sink wearily into her chair and defeatedly order a writing lesson 
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when the visiting teacher, who had been viewing her struggles with 
the cold tolerance of the superior pedagogue, came forward. 

““Let me speak to the little ones,” she said condescendingly. 

Miss Lucy assented, and, thus shelved, she sat down meekly at — 
one side. As she did so she looked at the supervisor, and she was 
surprised to see the solemn opening and closing of one of his eyes in 
such a manner that, if he had not been a supervisor, Miss Lucy would 
have said that he had winked at her. : 

The visiting teacher stood up before Class A. The visiting teacher 
was the pure type of feminine pedagogue—bespectacled, scant of 
hair, sour-visaged. In reproof to the frivolous fluffiness of Miss 
Lucy’s lingeries, she wore one of those antique creations that can 
only be designated as a basque, dusty, black, and scant. With a 
cool turning round of the decree of fashion that only a priestess of 
Scholastic Sociology would dare, this waist buttoned tightly down the 
front, and came down in a point in the back. So unique was the effect 
that Miss Lucy wondered vaguely if this costume was the required 
uniform of Scholastic Sociology. Her ingenious mind had already 
hit upon a plan whereby she could conform to this regulation by 
putting her own waists on backward, when she became aware that 
the visiting teacher was speaking. 

If Miss Lucy’s manner had been of a gentle sprightliness, the vis- 
iting teacher’s was openly hilarious. ‘‘ Lift them up!” was her creed, 
usually expressed with much uplifting of arms. ‘Carry them along 
with you on the wave of your vitality. That is the spirit of Scholastic 
Art. ” 

On this occasion the spirit of Scholastic Art was put forth more 
vigorously than ever in a final attempt to lift the «ad weight of 
Class A’s sixty neglected little moral tones. 

‘Little boys and girls,” she began, with a coquettish waving of 
arms that Bum, who was the star twirler of his nine, would have 
described as a crack motion, ‘‘open your little eyes, open your little 
ears, open your little hearts, and listen and look just as hard!” As 
she spoke, she conveniently illustrated her remarks upon the child 
in the front seat, who happened to be Frederick William; and it 
was a painful shock to this most dignified of Miss Lucy’s scholars to 
have his eyebrows pulled up, his ears tweaked, to be gently poked in 
the stomach, and, as a climax, to receive a rap on the head at the hand 
of the playful visiting teacher. At this treatment his eyes filled 
with tears, and he looked beseechingly at Miss Lucy. Miss Lucy’s 
attention, however, was engaged elsewhere, for from the beginning of 
the visiting teacher’s address she had been aware of a loudly whis- 
pered conversation carried on across the aisle between Sophie Bauer- 
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schmidt and Anna Karenina—a conversation that, ignoring her 
warning frowns, finally culminated in a vindictive shaking of fists and 
out-sticking of tongues. Unfortunately, the visiting teacher caught 
sight of Anna’s extended tongue, and, “‘ Little girl, little girl!” she 
said reproachfully. ‘‘ Why, little girl!” 

At this Sophie sniggered, but Anna glowered threateningly. 

“Td ain’d my fauld,” she said angrily. ‘‘She says him’s’”’—point- 
ing accusingly at the supervisor—‘ her father, and you’re her mother, 
und you ain’d. Onct I seen Miz Luzy’s mother, und she ain’d so 
_ old ad all.” 

After this a blank occurred in Miss Lucy’s memory, and it was 
not until the middle of the writing lesson that she fully recovered. 
The committee of three had gone. 

After school the principal came to her. 

“You'll have to try again,” he said regretfully. ‘You didn’t 
pass. You made a good try, and the supervisor and I would have let 
you in anyhow, but I don’t think the—er—maternal idea exactly 
appealed to our distinguished colleague.” 

Miss Lucy had quite regained her usual ees but she 
could not resist a little feminine spite. 

“‘Oh, well,” she said resignedly, ‘I guess it’s for the best. I 
never could have dressed the part anyhow, I’d have to pickle my 
face, and put my clothes all on backward.” 
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PASSING 
BY F. DAVIS 
SPICE-JAR in an empty room; 
A A fountain in the wilderness; 
A spark of flame in forest gloom; 
A jewel in a mourning dress— 


So seemed her bravely dancing feet, 
Her blowing hair and gypsy face, 
. At gray noon, on my dripping street— 
A dreary, rattling, paved place. 


And all my day was faintly sweet, 
And not so darkened as before, 
Because she passed along the street: 
Her light, swift shadow charmed my door. 


THE DEMI-MAN 
By E. Ayrton-Zangwill 


AY little family parties were hurrying into the brightly li 
G “Place au Singe d’Or.”’ Ah, it was Sunday evening, I 
remembered. Presently when the clock in the great gray 
belfry had chimed its solemn hours, the town band would break 
into some energetic selections from the latest comic opera. Already 
the surrounding benches were overfilled, and so I took my place 
amid the few people dotting the rows of ten centime chairs within 
the roped enclosure. ‘‘Good-for-nothing profligates; as’ though 
le bon Dieu rained sous from the skies,’ remarked Mere Alost as she 
panted heavily across the square, P’tit Jean dragging at the volumi- 
nous maternal skirts. 

There was one man in the crowd, however, whose seat was always 
secure. He was being pushed along in a rude bath-chair, which he 
guided deftly among the moving groups. His dark, handsome 
face arrested the attention, then as my careless gaze wandered down, 
it stopped with a jerk of surprise. The front edge of the cushion 
on which he sat stood out in unbroken prominence. I stared 
incredulously. Were my eyes tricking me, or was this really only 
the half of a man? The innocent void in the lower part of the chair 
seemed to darken the world. 

At this moment there was a commotion at the other side of the 
square. Mere Alost, evidently considering that the last shall be - 
first and the first last, had crossed the enclosure and, by bobbing 
unexpectedly under the rope, she had planted herself in the front 
row of the earlier comers. The remonstrance was shrill and vigorous, 
and after some effort the uneasy crowd succeeded in engulfing her 
spacious personality, while P’tit Jean was sucked along in the wake. 

It was not among the audience alone that a certain friction existed ; 
a pretty quarrel seemed to be ripening among the bandsmen. The 
conductor was clearly delayed, and after some discussion the trom- 
bone, a fresh-colored, lively young fellow, scrambled into the empty 
place and grasped the baton. The first violin immediately put his 
fiddle into its case, closing it with a vicious snap, and then sat upon 
it, presumably to mark his disapproval. A solitary laugh among the 
spectators made me turn. It was from the demi-man, whose chair 
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had been drawn up against the rope of the enclosure. He was watch- 
ing the discord in the band with evident amusement, and looked 
guiltily regretful at the advent of the bandmaster, which occurred 
at this point and served to restore the peace. I was glad that this 
poor human moiety was sufficiently akin with mankind to enjoy its 
humors. 

The music had scarcely begun when P’tit Jean emerged again 
into the roped enclosure. He had doubtless found it warm in the 
crowd, and an exclusive study of footgear and skirt-trimmings 
probably tends to weariness. But the brevity of his stature, although 
it caused the evil, also brought the remedy; it would be difficult 
were one more than a yard high to effect an escape between the 
male spectator’s legs. P’tit Jean was grasping a tin soldier in each 
hand, and with this military escort he trotted about securely until 
the attendant espied him and told him severely that ten centime 
enclosures were not the place for little boys. He must go back to 
his mother. ‘‘ Dépéche toi!” cried the man. 

So P’tit Jean turned and wandered back along the solid line of 
people, making a dive every now and then when he saw a fat man’s 
legs ajar. It was always the wrong turning, however, and the ama- 
teur archways, not understanding the position, were inclined to 
resent the attempt. P’tit Jean began to look unhappy, but still he 
kept on, until by chance he reached the wheeled chair. There he 
stopped, staring at its dreadful occupant. I wondered whether I 
ought to go to the rescue; perhaps the child was terrified into 
immobility. Suddenly he stretched out his little chubby arms. ‘‘Take 
me up; it’s nice!” he cried. If one has found the way troublesome 
amid a labyrinth of legs, can their absence come as a relief? 

It was the cripple himself who lifted up P’tit Jean, although | 
kind steadying hands were placed on his shoulders. Even so his 
unweighted body rolled horribly, although the little one did not 
seem to mind. He had clasped his arms around the man’s neck 
and nestled there silently; only, when the band played a favorite 
tune, he beat time softly on the dark face and uttered little squeaks 
of joy. And the man said nothing either; he could not. He was 
kissing the child hungrily, tenderly, almost as a woman might have 
done. 

“T want to play with my soldiers,” said P’tit Jean at last, and 
slipped down into the empty footboard of the wheeled chair. 

The man looked disappointed; still, he did not speak. He was 
looking down at P’tit Jean, while P’tit Jean only looked at the little 
tin soldiers. Suddenly the child put up his hand and stroked the 
deformed, legless body. ‘I’m happy down here,” he said, a smile 
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+ dimpling out over his round face. ‘‘I’d like always to be riding 
| about down here, with you up there, so cozily.” An answering 
light came into the man’s dark eyes; it was as though the sun had 


broken out through a cloud. 
‘“‘Tf I had been a whole man,” he samnavesed whimsically, ‘‘ where 


-. would have been the place down there for P’tit Jean?” 

A MEMORY OF MID-AUGUST 
BY JOHN L. SHROY 


(jae in the valley and blue on the hill, 


And brown in the fields near by; 

A quiver of heat when the wind is still, 
A.Bob White whistle strong and shrill 

And a distant sweet reply. 


A locust sings me a warm, dry song 
As he sits on a tassel of corn; 
And the dust is deep and the spider lines strong, 
While the seconds are pushing the minutes along, 
And the hours are weary and worn. 


The glorious blue of the summer sky 
Is changed to a hazy gray, 

And a lonely white cloud goes afloating by, 

The Mother Breeze nods with a half-closed eye’ 

While her children, the Zephyrs, play. 


I lie ’neath a tree in a shady nook 
By a drowsy, murmuring stream; 

And I listen and think and at times give a look 

At the pages and lines of a lazy old book, 

Till the words fade away ina dream. 


$ 
AMBITION 


BY CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE. 


I shot an arrow at the zenith; 
| And it fell on my own head. 
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Nor so Scarep as He SEEMED 


A smart young drummer was driving his hired team along ao 


difficult bit of Wyoming road when he overtook a rather dignified 


old gentleman who was = in the direction in. ious he was — = 


driving. 
“ Have a lift?’ inquired “ our Mr. genially. 
“Thank you, sir;” and the old gentleman took a seat in the 
buggy beside the drummer. © 
The team happened to be a pair of half-broken broncos—a 
fact upon which the drummer enlarged gleefully as he slackened 
_ the lines and gave the horses their heads a trifle. They were off at 
a jump, and.as the buggy swung violently around a curve, the old 
gentleman was all but thrown out—to the great amusement of the 
smart young drummer. When this occurred a second time the old 
gentleman said politely: 
“Tf it is all the same to you, sir, I should be obliged if you would 
drive a little more slowly.” 
“Oh, if you are afraid,” sneered the young man unpleasantly, 
‘ perhaps you had better do the driving.” 


‘The old gentleman looked at him for a moment with a look i in 


his eyes which the drummer never forgot. 

“ Perhaps you are right, sir,” he said, with:the cites politely 
as he took the lines. Then he reached for the whip in the whip 
socket, and, leaning over the dash-board, he lashed first one bronco 
and then the other. 

“ Are you afraid, sir? ” he demanded, turning upon the drum- 
mer; but before the terrified drummer could reply he threw both lines 
out of the buggy, and the runaway horses, .with the lines dragging, 
tore around the curves at a pace at which “ our Mr. en never 
had ridden. 

Both men were thrown out and the buggy splintered. The old 
_ gentleman, the first to arise from the wreck, stood over the prostrate 

Are you afraid, sir?’ 
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_ Discouraged teacher: “ haven’t you an idea .in 
head?” 
: Pupil: “No, ma . puto on n sweet oil last summer, an’ I haven’t had “4 
one since!” 

Fleanor Root 


was Wolton, whose reckless isa thron 


Loothart 


A Name 


De Style: “ Why do. they call the foreman of that factory ‘ ‘Od 
‘Automobile’?” 
: Gunbusta:. “ Because he’s. got so. many men under him, I guess. ”’ 


An Easy MAtrer 
The man was playing euchre with the latest belle of the Mountain 
‘House, while his bride of three months was trying to busy hee mind, 
as well as her fingers with a piece of embroidery. 
- Suddenly the husband turned aoe his wife with a patronizing. 
air. 
- “Pardon me, ” he exclaimed: ey hadn’t noticed that I was between 


you and the light!” 
pray don’t rhove!” the little woman “] can see 


tape you perfectly well!” 


Emma C. Dowd 


A REMINDER 
. Two girls were Hite down the street hee they passed a man 
wearing a green vest and a beaver hat. 
“Oh!” said the one. “ Just see what that man is sporting. ” 
_ “Yes,” said the other; “that reminds me::I’ve got to buy 


some quinine. ” 
“How does that remind you?” cep 
“ Oh, just the bad taste.” 


Gordon R. Edwards 
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OF ALL SCENTED SO4PS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 18 TH 


EAU women, ower, the. civilized, | 
MATCHRICSS TOr 
ALL RIGHTS SECURED BEST, 


Watts and Wine 
By John George Cra 


An automobile 
With a bursted wheel 
Went into a garage for quick repairs; 
‘And the chauffeur, balked. 
~ In his projects, talked 
_ As a tinker talks when a tinker swears, 
‘But the great machine, 
 Fullof righteous spleen, 
_ And of gratitude by its cure inspired, 
at once to each, 
To the skilful leech 
And the swearing chauffeur, “You me tired! 
A 
_ A banquet was given to the by the “ Profs’ of 
a well-known college. Upon the morning following, in chapel, 
_ announcement was made that three solid silver spoons were missing - 
when the festive board had been cleared away the evening before. 
_ “ Those three silver spoons must be returned,” ended the pro- 
- fessor upon whom had devolved the delivery of the announcement. - - 
Two. days later, the mail-man, pushing a four-wheeled cart 
ahead of him, delivered at the college something like eleven hundred 
packages, each of which upon examination proved to be a paste- 
board box containing a tin spoon carefully wrapped in tissue paper. 
And the “ Profs,” in hopes of finding the three solid silver spoons 
among them, were obliged to open every one of the packages—with 
the result that the three spoons are still missing. 
Albert J. Klinck 
Warcu 
During a conversation between the present. Gains Kaiser and - 
his Chancellor, the latter, in closing a remark, said: 
“As the immortal William once put it, ‘There’s a divinity that 
shapes our ends, roughhew them how we will.’” 
“That’s pretty good,” spoke up the Kaiser. “But, by the way, 


when did I say that?” 
Addison May Rothrock 
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Build What You Build, 


Build your body cell by cell, WELL. Use properly selected FOOD. That’is the material, 
and, as the builder of a building selects the best brick and mortar, so you should select the very. 
best material the world affords from which to build your body. ee 

Nowadays we have that material right at hand chosen by an expert. 


Grape-Nuts 


food is made from the certain selected parts of Wheat and Barley which supply the Phosphate 

of Potash that assimilates with Albumen and makes the soft gray matter in the nerve-cells and 

brain to perfectly rebuild and sustain the delicate nervous system upon which the whole struc- 

ture depends, and the food is so prepared in manufacture that babe or athlete can digest it. 
‘« There’s a Reason ”’ and a profound one for GRAPE-NUTS. 


Postumm Cereal Co., Lid., Battle Creek, Mich, U. S A. 
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A fair example of thove who take tle interest in St ‘Paul’s maxim, 


“This one thing I do,” is the man who set this my peated card 
in the window of his shop: 
ATTENTION 
Chair caning snd all kinds of family soddering done Here. Meas 
Music furnished for Public Bawls, Recepcions'and Danses. Lessons _ 
on the Viloin. Fansy dances teached in Six lessons. Lessons in 


oild Painting and wax flowers. Inquire inside. 
i J. L. Harbour 


Bu Nye as a Musicat Critic 
Joseph H. Choate tells of a conversation he one “had with 
_the late “Bill” Nye, in. reference toa concert the humorist had 
~ attended during his first visit to London. - “I had asked Mr. Nye,” 
said Choate, “what was his- opinion of Wagner’s music.” 
With the most ans expression in the world, Nye replied: | 
_ “I must confess that his. music is beyond my comprehension ; 
but I always feel sure, when I hear it, that it is really much better 


than it sounds.” . 
Edwin Tari 


AccoRDING to His 

The present Chief Justice of Ontario, Sir William Meredith, was 
for many years engaged i in the practice of criminal law, and afterwards 
became a notable figure in provincial politics, as leader of “Her 
Majesty’s Loyal Opposition” in the Ontario Parliament. He is a 
man of fine presence, with a leonine mass of white hair. One night 
he was speaking in Toronto at a turbulent meeting held toward the 
close of a hot campaign, when he was sharply interrupted by a 
strident voice from the top gallery: 

“Aw, Willum, go an’ get your hair cut! 

Instantly Meredith threw back his magnificent head, and, linia 
the offender with the stern eye of the practiced examiner, exclaimed: 

“My friend, if my memory serves. me, de once had something to 
do with getting your hair cut.” 

There were no more interruptions. 

George Herbert Clarke 
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A New and Delicious Rice-Food 

_ Quaker Rice is made from the choicest white 

rice, by a special patented process that cooks the rice 

kernel thoroughly, and expands or “puffs” it to 

many times its natural size. 

This process of “puffing” gives to Quaker Rice the most delicious 
flavor, and makes a light, dainty food, different from anything you 


have ever eaten. ait 


QuakerRice 


(Puffed> 


contains all of the strength-making: and health-making qualities of rice in a most 
appetizing form. You can eat as much Quaker Rice as you wish with the absolute 
knowledge that your stomach can and will quickly assimilate the nourishment it 
contains—and every particle of Quaker Rice is digestible. 

: It is this dainty, delicate, delicious taste to Quaker Rice that makes you want 
more, once you have eaten it. Its healthful, wholesome properties are what make 


you glad you have eaten it. 
+ Quaker Rice can be easily and quickly made into many delightful confections, 

such as Quaker Rice Candy, Quaker Rice Brittle, etc., right in your 

own kitchen. Recipes will be found on each package. During the coming 

winter months Quaker Rice parties for children will be very much in vogue. 


| Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10c the package. 
Made by The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, U. S.. A. 
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Ten o’clock and the small boy relied to 
Father: “ Willie, you must go to bed.” 
Mother: “ Yes, Willie, you must go. - Just think how long ago the 


little chickens went to sleep.” 


Willie (who is an observer) : : “But didn’t the old ben and the 
rooster go with them, ma?” 
Willie stayed up till eleven. 
L. Cortright 
THE FINAL ACT 
Sarah G. Frost 
(With humble apologies to Mr. Rudyard Kipling) 
When Europe’s last town we mere quitted, 


and given our final “tip,” 
When the last Paris gown has been fitted, 
and the post-cards are packed in our grip, 
We shall rest,—and faith we shall need it,— 
~~ lie back in our deck-chairs and doze, 
Till the voice of the customs official 
shall call us from our repose. 


. ‘And those that were poor shall be happy; 

they shall have no plunder to hide; 

They can swear to the law without panien 3 
and open their boxes wide. 

_ But they that had wealth to squander 

shall tremble to hear that call; 

From virtue’s straight path they shall wander, 
and into deceit they shall fall. 


And the friends we remember shall praise us, 
_and those who are slighted shall blame, 
But inspectors shall take our money, 
and shut their eyes just the same. 

And each in the joy of her treasure 
_ shall thank her separate star. 
That our upright customs officials — 

are as easily worked as they are. 
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TRADE-MARK 


The perfect material and scientific princi re of construction of the Sy-Cro 
ye sng entirely overcomes the unpleasant and unsani' features that make 
the ordinary closet a menace tohealth. The Sy-CrLo Closet does away with 
the necessary care that makes the common closet a household burden. 


- Study the sectional view of the Sy-Cro illustrated below. Notice 
the unusual extent of water surface in the bowl. No ee of 
Sapneey adhering to the sides, That’s why the Sy-Cro is 
ways clean. 
Unlike the ordinary closet, the Sy-Cro Closet has a 
double cleansing action, a combination of flush from 
above and a powerful pump-like pull from below. 
The downward rush of water creates a vacuum in 
the pipe into which the entire contents of the 
bowl is drawn with irresistible syphonic force. 
That’s why the Sy-C1o Closet is called 


The Closet 
That 
‘Cleans Itself 


The sectional cut shows the deep water-seal that perpet- 
ually the household health by making im ble the — 

The material of the Sy-Cro Closet is heavy white ching, hand 
moulded into a single piece. No joint, crack or crevice to retain im- 
sens. No surface to chip off or crack. Nothing to rust or hast Un- 

by water, acid or wear. 
‘The name “Sy-Cro” on a closet guarantees that it is made idee the direction 

and supervision of the Pot- 

teries ing Company, of 

the best materials, and with 

the aid of the best engineer- 

ing skill, and has the united § 

endorsement of eighteen of ¥ 

the leading of 

America. 


Lavatories of every 
made of the same rian Bees 
as the Sy-CLo Closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
TRENTON, J. 
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Drew. ON Drawina Power 


A fellow actor was- the sybjéct of at The Players Club 
not long ago. 


_ "Be ic devoted to that ‘blonde”’—so Mr. John ‘Drew 


was informed. “His family think it is a case of hypnotism.” 
“Seems more like chemical said the great actor 


college girl was copying an inscription one day its the Brita 


Museum when two young women entered. Looking at the rosetta 
” stone, one of them said, “What is this? R-o-s-e-t-t-a—rosetta 


stone.” Then leaning down to it, she cautiously sniffed at it several 


~ times, and, lifting her head, said. to her companion, “ Why, it does 
have a. peculiar fragrance like a rose.” “When..the college girl got 
home she told the story to her brother, who laughed and laughed, 
and, when he recovered his breath sufficiently, exclajioed, “Why, 
didn’t she know that Rossetti was a spat 

‘ii N. Heath 


In Cutcaco 


Rion do you sell your second-hand wedding onrnt 
J. M. Hendrickson 


Grover Cleveland and the late Joseph Jefferson were chiens of 
the warmest kind. Love of sport threw them much together, and 


they found pleasure in reminiscences and thoughts of the future. : 
“Life is, after all, but a fleeting show,” said Mr. Pe one 


day when they were on a fishing excursion. 


“That’s so,” replied Mr. Cleveland. “TI noticed it particularly 
when I lived in New York. Whenever I was obliged to take the 
elevated to go wears I found it a series of one night stands.” 

: ad. Maxwell 
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soap and brush---and in 2 to 5 minutes 

the harshest beard can be smoothly 3 
shaved from the tenderest skin, with greater com- 
fort than you have ever experienced from your 
pet razor or your favorite barber. : 

Yet the cost is less than 2 cents a week for a 
perfect shave every day in the year. ‘Think of the 
money and time the Gillette Razor saves its ONE 
MILLION satisfied users! 


NO STROPPING NO BONING! 
ALWAYS SHARP 


Gillette double-edged wafer blades are so hard and keen that each blade 
gives an average of more than 20 perfect shaves. When dulled, throw away as a 
used pen. A new blade inserted in a second. Extra blades cost 50-cents for ten. 


THE FINEST RAZOR IN THE WORLD » 


it as a barber tests his blade, 
understand why the Gillete ‘Razor is no to be compared 
Other’ 


NO STROPPING,NO HONING. 


Just a Gillette Safety Razor: 
{ hot 
Es 
ofthe 
Triple 
lifetime. If you could visit the Gillette Factory and see the minute eg with : 
ou would 
some leather $5. Standard combination set with triple silver-plated 
holders. $7.50. Other sete in gold and silver. blades, 10 for of wing does 
, Sold by Drug, Cutlery and Hardware dealers everywhere, most of | 2°t use the Gillette Hazor, ; 
nt 
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Absinthe makes the heart go wander, 
Who laughs last his’ laugh lasts, 
“Out of mind—in the asylum. 
things come to him who has them. 
multitude of counselors there i is of j 
W. Francia. 
: 


INVENTING FOR THE INVENTOR - 
In a certain New York State hisanint' given over. to the manytec- 
turing of electrical appliances, visitors are-of daily occurrence, and _ 
guides a necessity. A guide named Steve took such pride in the 
works that if surprise and enthusiasm did not always respond tohis = 
personally conducted tours he would promptly imagine various —=s_— 
things, to awaken what he believed to be the proper emotions. One __ 
day, with an unusually undemonstrative man in tow—a man. seem- 
ingly not even interested in the “features” shown him, while he paid _- 
. close attention to details of apparent 
_on the subject of the incandescent light. . 
“It was discovered purely by accident,” said he. “ Mr. Edison 
~ says himself that he would never have thought of the thing if he hadn’t 
seen some lightning playing around a fork: that had been left i in an 
empty pickle bottle. ” 
The visitor looked up rather oddly at this information, but still 
so quietly that Steve, to cap his.climax, added: “And so was born 
that boon to all mankind, the incandescent light. ” 
At that instant a passing employee caught sight of the: visitor, ‘ia, 
coming up to him with hand outstretched, exclaimed: “If it isn’t 
my old boss! How are you, Mr. Edison?” | 
. Steve sat down on the first object handy, and, with his head in 
ies. his hands, tried to recall what he had said, and think quickly of some = 
** way out. When he: looked up, the “ Wizard of Menlo: Park” had 
departed, undoubtedly wiser than: when. he began his tour round the 
factory, but also: undoubtedly considerate of Steve. And a fort- — 
night later that lee received from West Orange a book on _ 
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Walnuts and Wine 
electrical “written down’ to juvenile and on the. 
fy-leaf, beneath sketch of a fork in an empty bottle, were 
“And so was born that boon to “all mankind, ‘the incandescent 
light!” 


Warwick James Priv’ 

Way, 

Muriel: “That girl can’t sing.” 
- Marguerite: “Certainly not; but why should sins seem so deter- a 

mined to show us that she can’t?” 

Edwin Tarvisse 


‘Tue Wes or THEOLOGY _ 
The minister of the Zion Church looked long end sternly at the 
parishioner whose mind was more open to abstruse theological iced 
_ lems than to simple every-day questions of honesty. , 
“ What you studyin’ on re and all such doctrines for ies 
as he demanded severely. 
“JT—I—jes’ like to know b'lieve it,” stammered Uncle 
Plutarch. 
“See hyar,” said the elder, pointing a long black finger at his 
questioner, “is you gwine to b’lieve dat no matter how much a pusson — 


may struggle ‘’gainst de powers ob ’struction, he’s got no mo’ * a 
chance dan Mr. Greenough’s chick’ns dat peep so lively has ob 
escapin’ free while you keeps an eye on dat chick’ n coop day an’ 
night? Is dat what you want to-b’lieve?” 
sakes, n no !” said Uncle Plutarch fervently. 
Blisabeth L. Gould 


Everyrutnc Woopen 
_ “The heroine of to-day i is no longer described as having a marble 
brow.” 
“No; marble-tops are out.” 
Tue VERDICT 
': Judge: “ What is the verdict of the jury?” 
Foreman of the jury: Your the jury.a ane ‘all of one mind 
insane! ” 
George Prederick Wilson 
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WHITING 


The Correct Papers for ‘Correspond- 
ence—Social or Business. 
The Whiting Water-mark is the high- 
water mark of fine paper-making.~ It 
sets a world’s standard. 
Whiting’s Angora Papers. for invita- 
tions, announcements, and. social func- 
tions. 
Whiting’s French Organdie and Otgan- | 
die Glace, the choicest corresponderice 

papers in fabric finish. es 
Whiting’s Woven Linen, a 

man’s paper of strength and delicacy. 
These are three representative speci-_ 

mens of Whiting quality and style. 


Largest Manufacturers of Fine Writing-paper in the World oe 


“WHITING PAPER COMPANY | 
198-150-152 Duane St., New York 
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Philadelphia — Chicago — Boston. Mills, Holyoke, Mass. ea 
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THE LIMIT 

By McLandburgh Wilson 

Give Copernicus due eredit,- 
And a eulogistic toast, 


For explaining just the workings _ 
Of the planetary host. . 


Give a meed of praise to Newton, 
As we quaff another cup, 
For his lucid explanation 

Why an apple won’t fall up. 


And, regarding definitions 
For the ignorant to hunt, 
Noah Webster’s 
a modest little stunt. 


But you realize those sages 
Had an easy job to swing, 
_ When you first explain a ball game 
To a fluffy sweet young thing. 


‘Two A. M. : 
Wife: ‘Wake up, John! I think there are poner in the house. ”’ 
Husband: “I huh—hope——” 
‘What do you hope ?”’ 
“‘T huh —hope you’re mistaken.” 


Tue Eartu’s SuRFACE 
- Two sisters, one tipping the scales at two hundred desis or 
more, and the other slight to extreme slimness, but very beautiful, 
were being introduced at a reception. 
“What’s her name?” whispered one young man ‘toa friend, 
referring to the slim sister. “I didn’t catch it.” 
“Virginia,” answered the friend. . 
“Virginia!” repeated the young man, in. apparent surprise. ~ 


“Then her sister must be the whole United States!” 
L. M. 
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IMPLY “washing up” morning and 
2 night and taking a bath once a 
week, will not keep you on speak- 

ing terms with healthful cleanliness. 

Bathing the body from head to foot 
daily, or, at least, every other day, is 
necessary to remove the dead cuticle 
and keep the pores of the skin free, and 
in proper condition to perform the 
function Nature allotted them.« 

Do you know that your skin throws 
off every day 17 per cent of the entire 
waste matter which comes from your 
body ? 

It is too much to ask Nature to take 

- caré of this discharge—you must assist 
her, and frequent bathing, with good 
. soap and fresh water, is the best aid. 

The main problem is to find the 
right soap. 

Good soap is a skin stimulant; impure 
soap is a skin irritant. 

Soaps made from cheap materials, 
and containing free alkali, rosin and 
other. adulterants, stick to and roughen 
the skin, clog the pores, and do more 
harm than good. 

A high-grade soap cleanses the pores, 
softens the skin, and removes the little 
bacteria of the body. 

There is no free alkali, no rosin, no 
adulterants in FAIRY SOAP. It is just 
as pure and high-grade as best materials 
can make it. We might incorporate 


Clean from | Head to Foot 


some artificial coloring matter, scent it © 
up with expensive perfumes and sell | 
FAIRY SOAP for 25c or 50c a cake. 

Such a course, however, would not 
add a whit to the cleansing quality of 
FAIRY SOAP—it would not make it 
a bit more effective; it would actually 
rob it of its whiteness and purity. 

If you are looking for ‘ume, w ; 
it tely, and your of 
body? Soap is made to cleanse, soften 


er to scent up the body with fanciful 
a cake of FAIRY SOAP with | 


one of any other white soap. 

You will find the other soap yellow in color, 
greasy in odor—and oft-times abeolutely rancid. 

FAIRY SOAP is white and will remain so. It 
smells deliciously sweet and clean. 

FAIRY SOAP—the white, oval cake 
—sells for 5cents at grocers’ and druggists’, 


: < yy a 
N.K.FAIRBANK 
and Portland 
Expositions. 
| 4, 
Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” | 


one. inde Worcestin Massachusetts, sn 


who had a tremendous influence religious and political in the settle- 
ment where he lived. He occupied a little house owned by a promi- 
- nent banker, but had successfully evaded the payment of ‘rent for 

many years. No trouble came, however, until the banker was. nomi- 
mated to run for a political office. The the old negro ‘came 


into his office. 


“Well, fam," said the hanger you "ve come in to pay. 
me some rent.” 
“Oh, no, boss,” “replied the old man. “I’s just come im to say 
P's glad yo is ‘nominated, and will tell de res’ of dese no count nig- 
_ gers'to vote fo’ yo, and to mention to yo at de'same time dat de roof 
of my house is a leakin’, an’ af it ‘ain't fixed Til have to move | 


Tue Worps SounpEp Aut RicHT 
Helen went to a little party. She returned much earlier than 
expected, and her mother, fearing that something had gone wrong, 
questioned her. Helen was very fond of using words that she con- 
sidered fine sounding. She replied: 
“T stayed until they went out in the dining-room, and then 1 
- saw that there were eleven little girls and only ten chairs. I thought 
I’d tell Ruthie’s mother, as polite as I could, that there weren’t 
’ chairs enough; so I stayed in the other room, and when she came 
and asked me why I didn’t come out with the other little girls, I just 
told her. -I said, that she perpetually didn’t expect some one, and I 
didn’t go out because there was no incentive. She didn’t seem to 
understand the words, and I couldn’t think of any cinnamons, so I 
came home.” 
you mean ‘no vacancy’ ?” inquired her mother. 
answered “that was one of the words I couldn’t 
think of. 
“ And the other word was ‘evidently’ ?” 
replied Helen, dismissing the subject; “but I hope I'll 
never show my ignorance of the English engrnet as + plainly as Ruthie’s — 


mother did this afternoon.” 
Blanche Grier Conrad 
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will turn your old couch in- 


the new one hard wear and tear. 
Artloom couch- and table-covers 
are made of heavy tapestry, ample 
in size and wonderfully rich in 
coloring—many of them are repro- 
ductions of costly originals, Persian 
and Oriental.. They will last for 
years, never go out of fashion, and 
save their price many times by pro- 
tecting couch or table and adding 
to the comfort and attractiveness of 
the room. In den or cozy corner, 
bedroom, or apartment, Artloom 
covers may be used in many ways. 
Even an old chest or trunk with an 
Artloom cover takes on the appear- 
ance of luxury. Prices $7 to $ro. 


N ARTLOOM couch-cover 


to a thing of beauty or save | 


In these hurried times so many 
things are manufactured without 
any special idea or taste. It seems 


a pity for a woman to go: into a 


store and pay full price for ordi- 
nary tapestries when the dealer 
could just as well sell her Artlooms 


by label Artloom om every 


é). 

Ask to be shown Artloom Tap- 
estries, curtains, couch-covers, and 
table-covers the very next time you 

o shopping. Your dealer doubt- 
ess has them. ' The only trouble 


is that in some stores the assort- 


ment doesn’t do us justice. 

remember we have 
est tapestry works in the 

United States and your dealer can 


get anything we make. 


today. Sor our, fren: Bonk. of 


- with designs in color. We shall enclose, also without cost, 
a charming little book, «« Home-making,’” By Edith W. 
Fisher, with illustrated schemes for interior decoration, 


Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia 
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“WAR CRIES 
"Where once the Red Man lived and fought 
And lustily did yell ’em, . 
=... Now through the crowded thoroughfares 
Salvation Lassies sell ’em. 


Easize to Sit 


When the candidate for legislative | honors did not wish Pe answer 
a question he was never at a loss for ways to avoid it. & 
“Where do you stand on the question of women’s suffrage A 
_ asked an austere and influential person, his hostess at a’small dinner. 
_. ‘The tactful man turned to her with a gallant but deprecatory 
- stile. _ “My dear madam,” he said gently, “have you the heart to ask - 
“me to stand eae after such a dinrer as I’ve eaten to-night?” 
Elizabeth L. Gould 


“What a murderous looking individual the prisoner 

bat. pied an old lady in a crowded court-room. “I’d be afraid to get — 

“Sh!” warned her husband. “ That ain’t the prisoner. He ain’t . 

brought in yet.” 

©Tt_ain’t! Who is it, then?” 

“It’s the judge.” 


SEVEN AGES OF THE NOSE 
By McLandburgh Wilson 
The nose has seven ages: first, 
It leads its owner straight 
Where pies and cookies, good and hot, 
Lie fragrant on the plate. 


‘Then, second age, it loves a smell 
Perhaps of all the best— 

The sawdust of the circus ring’ - 

Beats Araby the Blest. 
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Bora ted Talcum 


TOILET 


OUTDOOR CHILDREN 


are healthy children. Send them into the open air, but don’t neglect to protect their 
little hands and faces from the painful chapping and chafing which winter winds 
and outdoor sports inflict on tender skins. The best protection is the daily use of -- 


MENNEN’S totter powber 
Put up in non-refillable boxes, for your protection. If Mennen’s face is on the 


cover, it’s genuine, that’s a guarantee of purity. Delightful after shaving. Sold 
everywhere, or by mail 25 cts. Sample free. 9 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. Newark, N. J 
. Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Powder 
(It has the scent of fresh cut Violets) 7 
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‘third age. sift with great 
The perfume ofa faded rose 
Aeertain girl has worh. 


goes inte the wars 
"Where falls the battle stroke, 
‘And in‘its nostrils linger long 

The powder and 


‘Fifth age, its happy hours are spent 
In speeding past the scene, 
While floats on the surrounding air 
_ The scent of gasoline. 


Sixth age, it finds a pleasure great, 

_ A joy vouchsafed to few, 

The faint aroma breathing forth | 
_ From banknotes crisp and new. 


Then seventh age, when crowding. years 
All other aims debar, __ 
wae In blissful and uptilted ease, 
ae It sniffs a good cigar. 


Pusucery 
“Bobbie, I hope you. ‘didn’ t tell your mother that you saw me 


kissing sister last night.’ 
“Nope, I didn’t have to. Sis waked us all up at midnight; when 


you went home, -and told it herself. 


C. A. Bolton: 
Grace: “Marie has such beautiful hair! Why, x. can sit on it! Y 
- Helen: ‘How careless of her to leave it lying around on the 
chairs!” 
Customer -(facetiously): you can my 
without making me look like a blasted idiot? ” 
Barber (diffidently): It will be a difficult thing to do, 


but will try.” 
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Walnuts Wie: 


_ * During my recent sojourn in Europe,” said a New Jersey Sen 


ator as he stood in the lobby of a Washington hotel with a circle of 


friends, “I happened to attend a banquet at which Prince Louis 


was one of the guests of honor. After a formal introduction, we held 
a lengthy conversation during which we touched on the exorbitant _ 
_ price charged the prince by a New York dentist ae work Barat ; 
- onthe former’s teeth, 
“*Yes,’ I said sympathetically: ‘that was robe.” 
‘Absolutely,’ said the prince. 
_. **Should you ever come to New York again,” 1 went on, ‘I 
feel certain that that dentist wouldn’t dare look you in the. face 
Indeed he wouldn't,” rejoined the genial prince; ‘at least, 
not at former price.’” 
ALITTLE GIRL’S LAMENT 
By J. L. “Armor 
"They say that sleeping dogs may lie; 
But little girls may not, 
For when I tell the littlest fib 
_» They scold an awful lot. 


Sometimes I wish I was a dog 
So’s I could lie a lot; ne 
For when I’ve taken mother’s cake 
— Td rather sleep than not. 


Then when she’d say, “ Now, Clementine, 
Did you do so and so?” 

I'd close my eyes and snooze a bit 

- And growl out, “No; oh, no!” 


SEEING THE SURFACE 
“But can you explain why the strikers refrained from doing you 


_. any injury?” asked the reporter. 


“At the last moment,” replied the strike-breaker, as he 


furtively around, “they discovered that I was wearing a union suit.” 
G, T. Evans 
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Diamond Merchants, Gold and Silversmiths 


Solid Gold Rings. PRICE LIST Pins. 
one letter or3 Cupid . $0.35 | Pearl crescent, flower . $4.00 ng si 35 
+ 2.00] org ga. lily . . .35|046 Heart . + 1.00 script letter 
Monogram, 50 cents extra. 016 Double 25 | osx Crescent, pearl + 1.50 ram, 25 cents extra. 
Stock Pins. Same in gold plate. . ~.25| 06x Baroque ogo Solid gold, pearls . 1.00 
033 Crescent,owls. mond . Solid gold, wishbone . 
ozt Solid vad = Chate rol Tris” = Gold B es. 054 Solid gold, 
o22 Gold plate, Hat pinlikeosg . oss Bead 14 + 42.00 
023 Solidgold,scroll . . Heart . . . Same in sterling silver . —.25 op Gold 
Solid gold, holly + .75|060 DutchGirl . . .  .g0| 034 Bow » . 3.00 
02 Solid gold, plain Hat Pins. 037 1. 0. 0. F. pin, solid 
oa7 Solid gold, bead edge : Solid Gold Brooches. 
‘Sterling Silver Brooches. Sterling silver, like o49 . $0.50 < Solid gold locket . . 4.50 
036 Crescent, pearls . . $1.50] 056 Gold signet, Sterling silver coffee 
Mapleleaf . $0.25] 038 Pearlwings . . . 5.50 one script letter free . spoon, holly and 
Same in gold pla plate +  .@5|039 Pearlcrescent. . 2.75 Monogram 3s cents extra. mistletoe. . 
ail You Wun ® Buy holiday gifts for friends and relatives. You want nice things and you want to buy them at reasonable prices. Youalso want to trade 
are. le firm. 
We Can Help You. wehave been selling Diamonds, Gadeed Silver r Jewelry. Leather and Toilet Goods, Watches, Rings, Tableware, etc., +:by 
mail since 1896; we ve thousands of loyal customers in all parts of the postal uni. _— Pictures over 10,000 articles: it's a bea 
book—inseneaie inter —full of ideas. In it are suggestions for pee member of the fam: 


The Catalog Tells How we guarantee each article we sell; how baie arate sl ‘safe daivecy 3 how we guarantee to please you or return 
your money. And, you can save one-third of yo pre: ** Direct from Workshop.”’ 

The articles in the above eiected from the Catalog. fos you s litle dex the book. It contains 160 pages, each crowded with 
to cand than Catalan only cost you a post card. We want you to see the book if you do not 
‘on’t you se! it? 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 310 Essex Street, Salem, Massachusetts 


EVIDENCE OF OUR RELIABILITY. 
I have been sendin; Ihave been a customer of yours for several My compan: havealwa 
thee I have been much years and have monds_ silver, been ly an 
from yous also with Your watches, etc., and always found them very that I 
sendi shown me at all 
Marysville, California. dusky, Ohio. People’s National 

‘The proprietors of the Baird-North Co. are thoroughly reliable business men. Any one is safe in sending them money in advance. 

GEORGE C. VAUGHN, President Salem Safe Deposit and Trust Co., Salem, Mass. 

LELAND H. COLE; Cashier Mercantile National Bank, Salem, Mass. 
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THE 

_ Tt was a few days after the examination. The French. ‘ines had 

just received their papers, and found them corrected with the usual 
method of H for honor, C for creditable, P for passed, and so on. 

‘To-day honors prevailed, and accordingly mademoiselle beamed. 
Tapping lightly on the desk with her onan sheleaned toward them. 
“My pupils,” she cried joyfully, “ah, how you have pleased 

me! Such encouragement! Quel — I feel you are all upon 


the road to H!” 
Alan Gilbert / 


He 
Boy White was a complete cditadiction to his 1 name, being the 
blackest little’ negro you ever saw. He used to bring our clothes 
: home from the wash. One day-he came when I was out, and left 
them at the back door. Just at dusk he~ reappeared, wild and 

“ Missis,” he gasped, “is you dun got all you’s clothes?” 

When I answered in the affirmative, to my dismay he buried his 
face in his ebony little paws, and burst into a perfect howl of vont 
seemed to be anguish. 

“Why, what in the world is the matter, Boy White ?” 

“M-mammy dun said if dem clothes was stole she was gwine to 
bus’ my haid.”’ 

“ But they weren’t stolen. so what are you crying for?” 

“T’s so glad my haid ain't gwine to be busted!” 


M. Budd 


TRANSFORMATION 
The teacher was telling her scholars the mythological story about 
the man who was turned into a swan. 
_ First,” she said, “wings began to appear; and then feathers, | 
and finally his neck grew longer and longer. Now, who can tell 
me what he became?” a 
“ A rubberneck!” was the startling reply. 


L. B.C 


Wuat’s in A NAME? 
Mother: ‘“ Did you have a nice luncheon when you v were over at 
Mrs. Brown’s to-day ?” 
Small Daughter: “Oh, yes, mamma, it was delicious! We 
had—now—d-d—Satan crabs.” 


Worth Colwell 
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Razac in the Evening While 


Dressing for Dinner 


O you know a man with a tough, 
D wiry beard who has never been able 

to shave himself? Tell him to try a 
Razac-——the new ready razor. He can have 
a quick, cool shave, a better shave than his 
barber can give him. He can shave right 
at home, choose his own time for it, always 
be shaved when he should be. 

If a beard is not wiry and tough, so much 
the better. The Razac: has three times the 
efficiency of any other razor. It is the finest 
bit of safety razor workmanship ever put on 
the market—simplest in’ construction, any one 
can use it. No care of the blades necessary. 


No stropping, no honing, no parts to adjust, 


nothing to learn. 

The Razac is the Feat of five years” 
scientific work by Tagliabue of Brooklyn, 
maker of the finest surgical instruments in the 
United States. It will prove a revelation to 
the user of any other safety razor—no matter 
which one or how well he is satisfied now. 


The Razac outfit complete, ready for 
instant use, packed in handsome genuine 
leather case, price $3.50. Use the Razac 
for thirty days and if for any reason you are 
willing to part with it, send it back and we — 
will promptly refund your money, without 
argument or question.. No strings to this 
offer and we pay express charges both ways. 
We authorize all dealers to make the same 
offer. If yours doesn’t, send to us. 

No more beautiful or acceptable gift for a 
man than our combination set containing 
triple silver-plated holder, twelve double- 
edge blades, genuine Badger-hair brush and 
Razac shaving stick, each in triple silver- 
plated box, all securely packed in genuine 
leather case with strong clasp, $5.00. Same . 
as above, gold-plated, $8.50. | 

Whatever you do send your name on a 
postal card for our two books—Razac Use and 
Razac Reason. They explain and illustrate 
everything you'd like to know about shaving. 


HAPGOODS SALES COMPANY, Suite 110, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 
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For years poor, overworked Jenkins had registered his nightly 
s | “kick” against the incessant playing of the piano by his two girls, 
_~ aged respectively sixteen and ‘seventeen. He needed rest and quiet, 
he said, but the madam couldn’t see it that way, being most desirous 
that the girls should have “as much practice as possible.” 

-.. About one o’clock the other night Jenkins was suddenly ae 
awakened by his wife’s exclaiming in a hoarse tone that. she wa 
_ sure there were burglars in the parlor. : 
_. “Nonsense!” growled Jenkins, turning over preparatory to 

renewing his slumbers. 
te ot But, Richard,” insisted the wife, “ I am sure I heard men in the 
parlor. - _ Some one stumbled against the piano several times, s ons 
the keys!” 
Whereupon Jenkins, with a demoniacal sinile, hastily leaped 
from the bed and began to slip on. his dressing-gown, evidently with : 
_ * intention of immediately interviewing the nocturnal visitorsdown-- 
stairs. his air, Mrs. Jenkins began to be 
uneasy. 
_ “Oh, Richard, ze >is wailed, “don’t, for my sake, do anything 
rash! Remember your family! Don’t be rash!” 
“Rash!” scornfully repeated Jenkins. “Depend upon it, I shall 
do nothing rash! I’m going to help those fellows. You don’t sup- 


pose that ~ can get that me, out unassisted, do you ?” 
Fenimore Martin 


Wuy THE LecTurRE ENDED 

_.. A certain professor was giving his pupils a lecture on “Scotland 
and the Scots.” “These hardy men,” he said, “think nothing of 

_ swimming across the Tay three times every morning before break- 

fast.” 

i Suddenly a loud burst of laughter came from the center of the 
hall, and the professor, amazed at the idea of any: one daring to 
interrupt him in the middle of his lecture, angrily asked the offender 
what he meant by such conduct. 

“TI was just thinking, sir,” replied the lad, “that the poor Scotch 
chaps would find themselves on the wrong oars for their clothes 
when they landed!” 


Gilberi Allen 
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As a short smoker, you proba- 
bly Know what sort of a cigar you have to put up with over the 


retail counter.. 


You know what you get for as little as a nickel is—well, you Know. 
Maybe you buy a larger and more expensive cigar just to get the bit of 


Havana you’re after. 


You -throw it away half-smoked or else have a choice collection of butts— 


a stale smoke at best. - 2 
Why not get a real good smacKing Havana just as 
fine as silk in the size you want? Ree. 


It’s all wrong—dead wrong—the argument of 
the manufacturi 
man who smokes little cigars only wants some- 
thing to burn—not taste—not aroma—just 
smoke. 

Now just follow us a moment. Our experience 
may interest you. Our entire business is making 
good cigars and selling them direct to the 
smoker. 

We have thousands of customers’among the 
best business and professional men in this coun- 
try—bankers, railroad officials, clubs, officers of 
the Army and Navy. We sell cigars as high as 
15 cents—perfectos that cost 25 cents in any cigar 
store. 

We also make much less expensive goods. 

A man may come to us for two reasons—to re- 
duce his cigar bills, or pay the same money and 
get a better—a very much higher of 

avana leaf and workmanship. 

If he will tell us what he has been smoking, let 
us advise him and submit free samples for his 
trial and approval, we will guarantee that he can 
do both—reduce his cigar bills and smoke better 
cigars. 

Asa case in point, take just our Baby 
Grandé cigar, shown actual size in 
above photograph reproduction. 


The filler and wrapper are clear Havana of 
choicest selection. You can’t duplicate it at any 
price over a cigar counter. — 

We can make a living factory profit on it at 
$3.75 per hundred, and have it rolled by high- 
class workmen in our own place—the cleanest 
and most sanitary cigar factory in America. 

We select and import our own leaf, direct. We 
cut out all intermediate profits and deliver it to 


La Reclama Cuban Factory 


and jobbing trade, that the - 


ico express paid, at $3.75 for a box of one 
u 


ndred—that’s 3% cents apiece, and if you can 
match this cigar at anywhere near the price in 
ang own we will money 
ull, pay the expressage on cigars 
in the box, and make no charge for those you 
have smoked. 

Or better than that—send no advance pay- 


‘ment, simply write us on your business 


letter-head, enclosing your business card, 
and we will send you a box of one hundred 
Baby Grandé cigars on trials 
smoke a fewsamples. If you like them, and find 
we are justified in our claims for them, send us 
$3.75, but if for any reason you do not care for 
them, return them immediately at our expense- 
and no charge will be made for those you 
smoked in ing the test. Wepay expressage 
both ways. We could not do this if we were not 
sure of our ground., We know tobacco; we 
know current cigar values. 

The only chance we take, is whether or not 
you know ci quality when you get it, and we 

ve the faith to believe you Be in spite of the 
theories of the cigar jobbers. ae. 

Of course we also take the risk of striking your 


_ particular: taste. 


You take no fisk at all. 
- Wecan show you a thousand testimonials from 
prominent men who order all their cigars from 
us by mail, and who have been reordering con- 
stantly for the last five 

We have a high standing here at home. Hun- 

of our best customers live right here in 

New York City, and heaven knows that there are 
plenty of cigar stores here. 

Write now while you have our address handy. 


1928 FIRST AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY. 


References: Union Exchange Bank—Dun—Bradstreets 
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years at the head of one of the smaller colleges for women. ; 

A representative of a large music publishing house came on a 
business errand to the school, which is quite removed from the town, 
and was invited to remain to 

’ The principal’s table, No. 1, dominates the long room, and ‘three 
_ times a day several hundred heads are bowed while grace is said at 
this table. All visitors are taken there, and the music man when 

_ seated was asked to say grace. 

Determined that no false move should imperil the ‘blithe 
prospects of his house, he boldly waded in. He went on and on; 
heads remained bowed till necks ached, and still the man continued, 
unable to find a fitting peroration. 

Finally, in desperation, he closed a bleating that became his- | 
toric in that institution with: “Yours truly, Oliver Dawson and 


Company.” 
E. W. Mattson 
New Lamps For 

. Johnny’s dog, Tige, was a nuisance. His pet theory must have _ 
been that all things were created to be destroyed—at least, so his 
practices indicated. Johnny’s folks were anxious to be rid of Tige, 
and at last they decided to work upon the lad’s affections with lucre. 

“Johnny,” said his father one day, * ‘T'll give you five dollars if 
you'll get rid of that dog.” 

Johnny gasped at the amount, swallowed hard at thought of 
Tige, and said he would think it over. 

The next day at dinner he made the laconic announcement: 
“Pa, I got rid of Tige.” 

“Well, I certainly am delighted to hear it,” said the father. 
“Here’s your money; you’ve earned it. How did you - rid of the 


* 


nuisance 
“Traded him to Bill Simpkins for two yellow pups,’ * answered 


Johnny. 
Ed Moberly 
Tue Fourta DEcLENSION 
Jug. 
Jig. 
Jag. 
‘ Karl von Krajt 


Jug. 
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If your neighberhood stove can’t supply you send us 10c for sample packet. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U. 8. A., and Toronto, Can. 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


A DIFFERENT PROPOSITION FROM ANY OF THE OTHERS 


It never gets old, as each number contains a complete novel, in addition to 
the usual miscellaneous reading-matter, unlike others with serials. The adver- 
tising pages, being the only illustrated ones, are necessarily much more prominent 
than in the pictorial journals. Our advertising section is interspersed with full- 
page illustrations and reading-matter. 


IN MAKING UP YOUR LIST, BEAR THIS IN MIND 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURZS 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA, Sold by all Druggists in every part * the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 
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The busy shopper pues at the-fruit vender’s stand. “ “How much Mi | 
are your pineapples ?” she asked. ee 
_ “Eight cent’ a piece, lady.” 

“Well, I declare, that’s hey iin to be missed; Tl take eight of 
them, ” she said. . 

The dealer placed them i in a bag and said: “ Eight cights—cighty- 
eight. You take dem along for eighty-five.” 

The lady’s eyes sparkled at the bargain price, and she departed i in 
a happy frame of mind—happy until her husband told her to brush 
up on the multiplication table. 

Moberly 


A STRAINED EXPLANATION 

Fair Bargainer: “I tell you that I wear a number two! ” = 

- Clerk: “But, madam, this shoe mae you just took off is a number : 
four.” 


Fair eae “Yes, I re but it has stretched horribly.” 
J. T. 


ConFIDENCE SHAKEN | 

- (| When the doctor came and pronounced it a mild case of scarlet 

_ fever, the mother of six-year-old Betty requested him, as the child was 
of a very sensitive, high-strung temperament, and had been greatly 
wrought up recently by the death of a playmate from the same disease, 

- to refer to her illness as measles in her presence. - . 

The plan worked beautifully until one day when Betty was con- 
valescent a visitor poey asked her how she liked scarlet fever ay 
this time. 

The child’s eyes videned ind an indignant look stole over her 
face. Pointing her finger at her mother, she exclaimed with great 
scorn: 
“Now, mother, you have deceived me about Santa Claus, and 

you have deceived me about scarlet fever; now, how do I know that 
you have not deceived me about Adam and Eve and the garden off 


Eden?” 
Charles McIlvaine 
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